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RIDCES FOOD 


a GIVE DR. RIDGE’S FOOD A FAIR 

ry. ao bs _ TRIAL AND YOU WILL BE 

ie aa f % »’ \ SATISFIED WITH THE RESULT. 
—@ e¢ r Sold by Chemists and Grocers 
3 - —, in Tins and small Packets. 

wi Od., 1/6, 3/- & 6) 
y Insist on having Dr. Ridge's 


Food and accept no other. 
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Pamphlet on the Care 
of Infants and Invalids 
sent FREE on appli- 


cation to-—— 
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THE QUIVER 
FREE FROM WITNEY—PATTERNS OF 


WITNEY BLANKETS 


DIRECT FROM THE WITNEY BLANKET CO., LTD., WITNEY 
Simply fill in Coupon for Dainty Blanket Samples. 


Great Reductions in Price in Orderto Keep | Thousands of Bundles of Dainty Miniature 
Machinery and Looms Running Full Time. | Blanket Samples Ready for Distribution. 


DIRECT FROM FACTORY | BESUREAND GET THE REAL ARTICLE 





HE Witney Blanket Co., Ltd., have now great facilities world-wide, and has been founded on VALUE, QUALITY, 

for dealing with their world-wide “* Direct from Witney " and FAIR DEALING. For upwards of half a century Lhe 
scheme of selling Witney Blankets, the World's Best, on Witney Blanket Co,, Ltd., have bee ending their blanket 
the system of “Seeing Before Buying,” which has been so to all parts of the worl | on the System of ** Perfect Satisfa 
popular for many years Their new and up-to-date factory tion or money back in full. Sensationa gai we being 
with latest machinery ts now working. This DIRECT offered by the Company. Anticipate your 1 lire nts for 
FROM FACTORY BARGAIN OFFER should indeed the future. It will save you money and time. The great 
interest all who have the care of our homes. WITNEY | convenience of buying in your home will be appreciated. All 
HAS BEEN FAMOUS FOR’ BLANKETS FOR goods are sent carriage paid, and can be reda 


b 


PY: fas “ BVERYBODY'S. BEST Way” COREET FAaw oun FacTon 


I! TO BUY 
cs WITNEY BLANKETS 


















WITNEY 
IS FAMOUS FOR BLANKETS 
WITNEY BLANKETS, which 


are known all over the world for 





* \ lai beens 
their wonderful warmth, durability, " ss 
whiteness, and = other admirable SEND COUPON TO-DAY/A a 
“‘\, properties, have been famed for { if 
generations, 
WITNEY BLANKETS ARE PROTECTED BY LAW. 
No Blankets made elsewhere can be called WITNEY 
BLANKETS. THE ge ong | SLANG pm Le, 
CENTURIES. Our aim is to supply the British Public deal only direct with the Public. herefore, your 
with the best value in the WORLD'S BEST BLANKETS, | orders should be sent to THE WITNEY BLANKEI 
mu can g © genuine article direct from the looms and CO., LTD., WITNEY, Oxfordshire, direct. We have 











you may have first a dainty set of samples, which may be no Agents. 

viewed at home in leisure tHE WITNEY BLANKET CO., LTD., Wit 
lake the opportunity now of the offers made. and fill in the Oxfordshir+, allow you to view, free of all! t or ob igat 

coupon and be ove of the fortunate people to obtain Genuine samples (Dainty Miniature Blankets) of the actua be 

Witney Blankets at DIRECT FROM FACTORY PRICES. | — Fill in the COUPON below. Direct from V € 

Every Blanket a mass of comforting warmth A Witney come a p 1 of Dainty Miniature Blankets as s " 

B spels — COMFORT The reputation of THE the actual ss, revealing to you In you i ” 





WITNEY BLANKET. CO, LTD., and their goods is 
ACTS TO REMEMBE 


1, When al lire “ 


quality, 


® SPECIAL COUPON 


S nie Theawansls of Coloured tinker and: FOR FREE PATTERNS AND PARTICULARS OF WITNEY 
= oh mete Lewy ope al BLANKETS DIRECT FROM WITNEY. 


Satisfa ru returned in full lo THE WITNEY BLANKET CO., LTD., Manufacturers, Witney, Oxfordshire. 

4} r ' ify will t i 
° i : > : ba P pat f Blankets 

1 i. Bees Bets Gt Way to & Please send me, post free, Miniature Blankets pat 

Blanket gs elsewt ’ direct from Factory which I will return within FOUR DAYS). 

© WORLD-FAMOUS FIRM 
6. Our Blankets are fresh ard fleecy from the 

Factory. They arethe FINES | BLANKE1 NAME 

VALUE IN THE WORLD 


Many tens t ind f ers 
roughout the world have beer tisned wi ADDRESS 


goods, and we receive letters | fred 
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whether you are 8o years of age or on 


music and play it at once—Hyimns, Dance 





ly 8, we gu 


with both hands at once. No difficaky . or ia 


FAILURE is ee 


“You cannot fail." All you have to do is to sit down 


* YOU CAN PLAY THE PIANO TO-DAY 


Ay 
gh : y Naunton’s National Music System 


T makes no difference whether you have had pre 


can play the piano-to-day by this wonderful and sim , 
are no sharps, flats, or theoretical diff oes s to worry you, and 1 
some or wearisome exercises or scales to be leart You play 


ry whatever. 


ir 


OVER 50,000 PEOPLE ARE PLAYING BY IT, AND ARE PLAYING ep mage a 


ns or not, 


hat you 
Ther 
Trectly 














if they can do it so can you. If you are one of thet i 
and failed, have given up learning by the old method i t ‘ 
or if you are afraid to begin because of the drudgery, |et 1 t 
this wonderful, simple, rapid and perfect system, whic 1 r 
The word “ educator’ means “to lead out" or “to « t 
mean “ to cram in, Our system draws out the musical powers of our students from the é 
advantage of the offer we make on the coupon below, and by return of post you will rece ve 
guarantee you can play; thus you can prove for yourself the simplicity of our system and iT 
Statement This small outlay will open up the delights of the vast realm of mu t und ars 
of purest pleasure. No one need ever say again, “1! wish | could play”; everyone can do it, to-day. 
SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER COUPON 
To the Manager, Natnton’s National Music System, 
7 Newman 8t., Oxford &t., W.1. 
Beng a reader « and lesiring to test your system, I send herewith postal order r LI AND 
SIXPENC bk, return whi pienes oe 1 me your Bis pene eo Sen) publ od at 2/6 sitaining € t a3 
1 can play them at the first sitting, a your special Booklet and particulars of I can be eat uk 
NOTE ell ease A wm Postal Order payabu t Naunion's National Musi stem, Lid, 


GRIN cnecccwncns beneeees tote cence cduaseccosshenseudensesseccrntsegenaeebbes cedcaanevces 


ADDRESS 


DATE seooessseess 
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Cosy, Snug, 
Hygienic, 
Washable, 


Folds up. 





F r W 
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Write for 50-page Illustrated Catalogue 
EVERYTHING for BABY and NURSERY 


Cots, Cribs, Playgrounds, Baths Baby Wear 








THE TREASURE BATH 84., 1 <ui'3 8 
oa Ask your It yer or 
346; w 39/6. 5; ' ae 
TREASURE COT CO., LTD. (Dept. M. 2) metal handle, « Poste 
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FLUXITE 
SIMPLIFIES SOLDERING 


BUY A TIN TO-DAY. 


FLUXITE SOLDERING SET. 


i 











124 Victoria Street, London, 8.W.1 








FLUXITE LTO., 226 Bevington St., Bermondsey, England. 


























HEALTHY 
WOMEN 


should wear *‘ healthy” Corsets, and the ‘* Natural 
Ease’ Corset is the most healthy of all. Every 
wearer says so. While moulding the figure to 
the most delicate lines of feminine grace, they 


vastly improve the health. 

THE The Natural 
SET 

re Ease Corset 

Style 2. 


OF 
HEALTH 
9/11 pair 


Postage abroa! ext)a. 









Complete with 
Special Detachable 


\ Suspenders, 

WW\ 

li | ~S <=} Stocked in 

4 “v all sizes 
from 20 to 30. 


| Made in finest 


{ quality Drill, 
SPECIAL POINIS OF INTEREST. 


No bones or steels to drag. hurt, or break. 

No lacing at the back. 
ade of strong, durable drill of finest quality, 
with corded supports and special suspenders, 
detachable for washing. 

It is laced at the sides with elastic lacings to 
expand freely when breathing. 

It is fitted with adjustable shoulder straps. 

It has a short (9 inch) busk in front which 
ensures a perfect shape, and is fastened at 
the top and bottom with non-rusting Hooks 
and Eyes, 

It can be easily washed at home, having 
nothing to rust or tarnish. 











The History of the Health Corset may 

be set out in a few lines—it is founded 

on Science, improved by Experience, and 

beautified by Art; its perfection is the 

result of the co-operation of the Artist 
and the Expert. 








sland. 





These Corsets are specially recommended for ladies who 
enjoy cycling, tennis, dancing, golf, etc., as there is 
nothing to hurt or break, Singers, Actresses, and Invalids 
will find wonderful assistance, as they enable them to 
breathe with perfect freedom. They yield freely to every 
movement of the body, and whilst giving beauty of figure 
are the most comfortable Corsets ever worn, 

“EVERY STITCH BRITISH." Support British 


women workers and reduce unemployment. 


SEND FOR YOURS TO-DAY, 


No goods sent without cash, but money willingly 
returned tf dissatisfied, 
Catalogue sent with Corsets. Cross your Postal 
Orders thus [{ and make payable te the 


HEALTH CORSET COMPANY, Room 99, 
Morley House, 26-28 Holborn Viaduct, Londos, 








Eowin TurPIN « Co. LTD E.C.1. 
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How Pelmanism Pays 


Income Increases Resulting 
From Increased Efficiency 








The best test of scientific Mind Training is 
the personal one. 
Many thousands of men and women are 


making this personal test of Pelmanism. 

Every day letters reach the Institute from 
men and women who are adding to their incomes, 
winning promotion and securing other practical 
benefits as the result of taking the Pelman 
Course. 


An Architect writes: ‘Since becoming a Pelman 
student I have been promoted three times.” 

A Clerk writes: ‘'1 should like to put it on record 
that since taking the Pelman Course I have doubled 
my salary, which I attribute entirely to Pelmanism.” 

A Cashier writes: ‘‘I took the Pelman Course a 
year ago and it has been of the greatest value. I can 
directly ascribe to its influence the fact that my salary 
is now 309 per cent. greater, and my position one of 
responsibility and trust,” 

A Salesman writes: ‘‘ My salary has increased 
Over 200 per cent. during the last 18 months, and I 
think considerable credit must be given to Pelmanism.” 

A Clergyman says that his preaching has improved 
as a result of practising Pelmanism. 

A Doctor says he has steadily increased his practice: 


A Telegraphist says he has secured his present 
appointment ‘‘simply and solely’ h Pelmanism, 





A Lady Typist reports that since taking up 


Pelmanism she has obtained a position of trust in 


the office and doubled her salary. 

A Shop Assistant reports that her wages have 
been doubled and her commission is three times what 
it was owing to the same cause 


A Schoolmaster says that Pelmanism has given 
him back the mental concentration he had lost during 
the war. 


On writing to the address printed below you 
will receive by return, gratis and post free, 


1) Acopy of “ Mind and Memory,” 
which contains a full Synopsis 
of the New Pelman Course, what 
itis and what it does. 


FREE (2) A copy of the report issued by 
“Truth” on the Pelman Institute, 


2 


3) Information enabling you to 
enrol for the Course on special 
terms. 





Send a letter or post card to-day to the Pelman 
Institute, 155 Pelman House, Bloomsbury Street, 
London, W.C.1 (or call), and by return you will 
receive full information about the famous system 
that has done so much for others and will do the 
same for you. 


Overseas Addresses 35» Rue Boissy-d’ Anglas, 
Paris (VIIIme); 2575 Broadway, New York, 
ty. 5 4. Temple Buildings, Toronto, Canada; 
396 Flinders Lane, Melbourne, Australia; Natal 
Bank Chambers, Durban, South Africa; Chowpatty 
Sea Face, Grant Road P.O., Bombay, India, 


ili 
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MAKES PERFECT CAKES. 


Lk Your groee "7 hw CAKE ROYAL 
JES. BEAULAH LP BO STON, ENstaND 





=x 
‘ 


j Cake Royal | 











Easily ! Quickly ! LU 
! Cheaply ! 


Contains all the necessary 









Veer e 

D om sweetening, flavouring, 
and raising properties. 
ew 

\ , — 

“See 


‘OH MuMMyY!! [pip say TA! 




















The “FLORENCE” 
TEA and DINNER SERVICES in the 
FAMOUS SWANSEA BLUE, 
Con g of 
Tea Service. Dinner Service. 

















12 Tea Cups 6 Dinner Plates 





12 Tea Saucers 6 Pudding Flates 


6 Cheese Plates bed 
12 Tea Plates 2 Vegetable Dishes 
2 Cake Plates ead Covers 
1 Cream Jug 3 Meat Dishes (3 sizes 


wT Eins, eet mee cok THE MAGAZINE FOR 
Thetot £3/13/6 o2cnees Pata. ALL BOYS AND GIRLS 
Safe Delivery Guaranteed. | 


FREE GIFT—TEAPOT TO MATCH Co, Ltd., B.C.4 Monthly, 1/-net 
Money refunded if Goods not Satisfactory 














SAMPLE TEA CUP & SAUCER OR PUDDING PLATE. 





1/6 Post F . 
Goods shipped to all Pr of the world. DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE 


FREE ART POTTERY ALBUM 
500 Illustrations, Glass and Cutlery. Post Free RE D 
The Fenton Pottery Co., 
6 ROYAL FENTON WORKS, 
FENTON, Staffs. 


Established 1901. 
For Breakfast & after Dinner. 


In making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being 
much stronger than ORDINARY COFFEE. 


Thousands of 
Testimonials. 


Sn a th 


“ 
~, dD. 
eae 


ae ee 
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Sketching is Easy! 


There is nothing difficult about 
Sketching to the man who has 
received correct trainivg. To 
him the job is easy, pleasurable 
ilways, and frequently the 
means of making money. 

Punch" alove has tht and 

published over 500 Dr vom 

Puptl r S ket vlongst te ts 


ne a p nos 


Can You | Sketch ? 


apy Hobby ras a possib | Cenees 
| 1 k you t Investigate my 
tai Cour 
PREPARATORY COURSI is for 
Beginners. Jt starts w the ery rudi 
ind=sopr eds with ese 
nterest coverl A v pha {Exes 
TheADVANCED COURSE is fort 
xa it wl tk 
acks «selling wavacter. It teaches 


ho can already 


1c and enables the Student to 
duc re lly saleable work 
mHAWING PROSPECTUS PRES 


ing | vy. Send a 
py of this id Pupi Sketch, or an 

nal Drawing (preferred for my 
ree Criticism and l’rosyjx ‘ A post 
ard alone will bring you the Pr 
Vrite to me persona 


Percy V. Bradshaw, Principal, 


PRESS ART SCHOOL 


(Dpt.Q M.1), Tudor Hall, Forest Hill, $.E.23 
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Leslie Henson Never 


Has any Foot Troubles 


Because he uses Reudel 
Bath Saltrates, the guaran- 
teed way to remove and 
prevent corns, callouses, 
aching, tenderness, etc. Get 
a package of this inexpen- 
sive compound from your 
chemist to-day. Dissolve 
a little in a footbath to- 
night. Rest your feet in 
the medicated and oxygen- 


ated water. Then bid 
good-bye for ever to all 


your foot troubles, 

Notonly Leslie Henson, but Harry Lauder, George 
Robey, Phyllis Mon kman, Harry Pilcer, Lee White, 
Maidie Scott, Viclet Loraine, Yvonne Arnaud, 
Hetty King, Daisy Dormer, May Moore Duprez, 
and a host of other famous actors and actresses use 
and highly recommend this remarkable compound, 








Real Harris, Lewis, and 
Shetland Homespuns 


Direct from the Makers. 
Light weights for Lamiee— Medium for Cents. 
eons ana ces on Application, 
8. A. NEWALL. “k SON (Dept, LY), Stornoway, Scotiand. 


State shade desired an d if for Gent ‘s or Ladies’ Wea 




















bt 4) 
Nlesoaltf CLEANING JELLY 


For Removing Grease from Gas Ovens, etc. 


Cooker 


1]- 



































= 1 . peng a : Crago Company sor tt oe a 
THE MANAGER, THE pete aia + CO. 33 St. Mary-at-Hill, 
NVALID FURNITURE a 
for SALE ff A Real help 
or HIRE dip to a_ good 
complexion 
is the 
regular use 
ofa 
Waite for 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE & TERMS, So “PO 
acem ii taltickedad AOTs Sorbofponge, 
83/85 MORTIMER ST., LONDON. W. 1. 4 








For cleaning Silver. Electro Plate &c 


Goddard's 
_ Plate Powder 


where 6¢ l- 24 &46 , 


t10n Street, Leicester, 








[4 
THE MOST ABSORBENT RUBBER SPONGE 


Of all Chemists & 
Stores— Ask to see 
them to-day. 
Prices: 

Size No. !, 1/3; No. 2, 2/-; No. 3, 
3/-; No. 4, '5/-; Bath Size Ss, No. 4R. 
7/6; No. 5, 10/6. 
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STANWORTHS’ a 


“6 fi 


| Shades. 9 Soham 


REG? : 
handling 


UMBRELLAS. 





Just Wrap Your 
OLD UMBRELLA 


in paper, tie to a board 
or stick, and post to us 
to-day with P O. for 10/-. 


your tastes 


show you 





STANWORTH & CO., 


Northern Umbrella Works, 
BLACKBURN. 


Mountain Maid | «©, 























in 


over 60 different 
| beautiful shades: 
they are very 


soft 
and 


fluffy, and yet are 
extremely strong 
and long wearing 
There is a quality 
and shade to suit 


Ask 


your draper to 


the 


range—butbesure 


By next post it will ¢ that the Mountain. 
: las new eer or the Moun- 
r tk 
‘ ’ tain Maid trade 
D n Union and k 
i . wees 
sindele aaah mark is on every 
skein. 
P a mm | 1 Or . 
tes est ¥ If your draper can't 
tte a 2 s supply you, write us 
; , ey Riving his name; we 
i t ( italog f will do the rest 
l i Umbr is 
and =| rns tor f 
coveri 4 n Has if n 
~ ote RICHARD 


Mountaineer & INGHAM 


Crawshaw Mills 


Knitting Wools.  pupsry, Yorks 


Beautiful Mountaineer nt 


Mountain Mai 


| 


| 
| 

















“ALL THE GOLD 
IN THE WORLD 


is of litle use 
othe Heartn ! 


A LL the gold in the world is of little use without 
health, which after all is the best wealth. If 
you enjoy a fair measure of health do not let it 
become impaired and your cons titution unde rmined 
by continual attacks of Headache and Ne¢ Igia 
Nothing so quickly bring s down the system as wearying 
nerve pains in the he ad or at the back of the eyes. 
Undoubtedly the finest reme ly yet discovered for th 









W 


complaints is ‘‘CEPHOS,” a scientific preparation which ts 

5 used and recommended by Physici ans themsel ves. Unlike 

, C many ordinary headache powders, ‘‘ CEPHOS” d es not 

al G eo ra contain any poison, and cannot therefore affect the heart. 
J 


To be obtained of po 9 ye Bx pots ¢ ash Chemists, Taylors’ Drug Stores, 


g ofS 02- ho 
ee; Oepns 08 


nd of all chemists, U8 and 3- per Box If your 
i = oben + er t happent aaa 
Kd e= ‘ “3 or 3) i etn ps », addressed 
Ces CEPHOS. LIMITED, BLACKBURN. 
CD catia ctbend u to you POST FREE. 





Write to-day for Free Sample, mentioning “‘ The + deem 
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which you have the choice of over 70 advance 
Autumn and Winter styles. 
= STITCH YOUR NAME and address inside 
= the hat, and post it tous. We will acknowledge 
the parcel and send you our Cata e: or, if 
you prefer, write first for Catalogue of over 70 
Autumn and Winter shapes 
In sending to us you are dealing with 


mt 


it looks, we can DRY-CLEAN, RENOVATE, 
nd RE-SHAPE it so that it has a new lease of life. 
tcc" B/- to 4/6 
= is from = to 





/ You will be delighted with the 
result if you send your old VELOUR, FELT, or 
BEAVER Hat to us. No matter how disreputable 


Compare this with the cost of a new hat; besides 


the ORIGINAL and LARGEST HAT 
Renovating Firm in the Kingdom. 


Teli your husbands that we aiso renovate Men's 
Velour, felt and Bowler Hats. 
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UNFADABLE 


FABRICS 


For Casements & Draperies 


THE DUNSTABLE HAT > 
=RENOVATING CO., LTD., 


= CHURCH ST., DUNSTABLE, BEDS. 
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eee 
ty 
eater 
Meg Skee. Pes 
“re 
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Tut 
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Stat 


CREPE 
fees 
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. h 
and for Frocks, Blouses Bp 
Why can’t you play well? S and Children’s Wear. ea 
| | ee ry 
. 2 
ce ~ e ° . 
Why do you find a difficulty in sight reading ? | ADE in Plains, C ords, : 
wey oe a ee ener ne neees | Repps and Poplin weaves, | 
Why do you fail in rapid passages ? also Voiles and Nainsooks. nf 
iby 7 pay tty will pl sapabanc — The textures are widely varied, ) 
hands of Mr. Gillett for a few months, Mr, Gillett has and there is an ample choice pete 
cath ait te beau oF eee Sheen of beautiful shades. may 
‘ whi atter hi Y " his greatest recom- eats 
‘ iti H Corre t = < : € ri es aa § EN 7 ss " é y wi 
tive t P nal | s, and they have the advan- yy H “a next buying your yy, 
teap that they may be stodied at the pupil's cons nen e | | [5% Casement Furnishings a ee 
take the ad dc "Weese win fax} remember that every Sun- eLa4 
( j hil the Beginners’ } | l¥4¢ 4) resista Fabric is sold with the eg 
wl \ ‘ ena th 1 yaccom | , 
a soloist or play easy pieces. Both Cou ver | 1oNe ‘A manufacturer’s i 
TECHNIQUE, TOUCH AND TONE a G “ Renlaced if 
An ATCL writes A CHOIKMASTER writes; | eh uarantee— €p oe t 
e1 a aa ee colour fades. ; 
is bay 
"g . ‘ ta s has beer | Se The P> pric tors of A ru i , 
m™ e itirely t q SME fa { np ° 
€ yo t system,” ‘ 








COUPON 
Mr. CHARLES A. GILLETT, 
Studio Q., 11 South Moi. 
ton St., New Bond 8t.,Wt 


Please send me your booklet on 
r » Playing Vent hen 


/ ty 4, or 
ver, please say so.) | 
No 


hag SE PP Ee 
¥ a Chee ES + 2] 


* 









e 


Pp 
Egy 
ag ee 

as 

> 


BRS Mi xR 
~” 
ot 


Spinners and 
anufacturers, 
PORTLAND STREET 
ANCHESTER 
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HERE'S HEALTH For YOU 


A HOME CURE BY NATURE’S REMEDY 


Don't waste your time trying to cure a chronic ailment by doping your 
system with stimulants and poisons. Such complaints as lack of vigour, 
rheumatism, lumbago, neuralgia, sciatica, and stomach, liver, kidney, and 
bladder troubles are due to a weakened condition of the nerves and vital 
organs. Your body needs new strength and vitality, and that is what you 
must have before you can get well. Taking drugs intothe stomach won't help 
you. You know that if you've tried them. They really leave you in a 
worse state than ever. 

Electricity, properly applied, will restore the strength and activity of every 
weak, sluggish organ of your body. Apply the “Ajax” Battery for one 
hour daily. It is the only successful body appliance made, and the only one 
that infuses the current into the system in the right volume to effect a cure. 
Under its powerful influence your pains and aches vanish like mists before the 
morning sun. The blood courses through your veins with renewed vigour 
The glow of health returns to your cheeks, and you feel the thrill of new life 
that comes with increased vitality and nerve power 

The “Ajax” Body Battery is easy to use. There is no charging to do, no 
bother of any kind. Just putit onandliedown. Thecurrent is then absorbed 
in its entirety. The sensation is pleasant, exhilarating. Everyone who uses 
the ‘‘Ajax” Battery recommends it, because it is an honest remedy and does 


sain FREE TO YOU 

Our 96-page book about electric treatment is written in plain language and nicely 
illustvated. It contains many facts you should know about the cause and cure of disease 
It is FREE to both men and women. Don't wait a minute—send n 


THE BRITISH ELECTRIC INSTITUTE 
(Dept. 52), 25 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C.1. 


South African Branch: 70 Pritchard Street, P.O. Box 7222, Johannesburg, 





















Light on your pocket 
and Light on your feet 











Imitated, but throughout. Any bootman will fit them. Ask for Wood 
never equalled Milne “‘ Service” Soles and Heels and see the Name on 


They give a light and noiseless tread and 
keep out all damp; long walks on rough 
roads are pleasant instead of fatiguing. Get 
Wood - Milnes fitted without delay ; they 
ave leather and prolong the life of footwear. 


Ideal for golf and all forms of outdoor sports. 


WOOD-MIINE 


“SERVICE” 
RuBBER Soles & HEELS 


Made by the pioneers of the rubber heel industry. British 


Every Pair. 
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I The One sure remedy 
| for Indigestion- 


is undoubtedly Bisurated Magnesia. 
Were it not so, would hospitals use 
it; would nurses recommend it so 
strongly ; and would physicians prescribe 
it to the exclusion of other remedies? 


Bisurated Magnesia brings | There’s no risk, no delay 
sure benefit because its method | and no uncertainty with the 
is sure; it removes the cause | use of Bisurated Magnesia; 
of the trouble. The instant | it has stood the test of 
this preparation enters the | time and has received the 
stomach, it neutralises all | grateful endorsement of 
the harmful acid and stops | thousands. It will do YOU 














the fermentation, thus allow- | good, too, but you must 

ing the stomach to proceed | make sure that you get the 

with its work unhampered. | real thing— 

This preparatien stands alone: its merits are NW, 

unequalled and its fame unrivalled—accept no 4 Nop 

substitute. | / y tN) 

Bisurated Magnesia is the outstanding remedy for \ ‘ * Uli } 
INDIGESTION, DYSPEPSIA, GASTRITIS, _ , 
HEARTBURN, PALPITATION, WIND, ETC., BE a! 


and is sold by chemists everywhere, SURE TO 
Tab d 2/6 

Powder 1/3 and 3 SEE THIS 

Get a supply to-day, take as directed, NAME ON 


and henceforth eat what you fancy! 


BISMAG Ltd. Wybert Street. Munster Square. London, N.W.}. E L ERY 
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Here we see Farmer brown graciously accepting from the 
youngsters Mackintosh's Toffee de Luxe, for it is a great 
favourite alike with old and young 


in 4-lb. Family Tins, Small Tins, and loose by 
weight, Confectioners everywhere are selling 
the original pre-war quality of Toffee de Luxe, 
the delicious quality that made Toffee de Luxe 
famous and which is unrivalled in sweetmeats. 
Every bit as good as the plain Toffee de Luxe are Egg and 


Cream Toffee de Luxe and Chocolate Toffee de Luxe 


Mackint ‘offee de luxe ha 
}; rd 


n the world. 


4 MACKINTOSHS 


Toffee-de-Luxe 

















—THE SUNSHINE OF 
qHEeEenwEa ae 
BURN ORDINARY PETROL 


SPIRIT REQUIRED—JUST THE 
MATCH TO THE GENERATOR 
SECONDS AND A _ BRILLIANT 
WITHOUT GLARE 


ONCE YOU SEE THIS 
USE 
| ‘GIVE 


WONDERFUL 





ENTHUSIASTIC 





“AS BRIGHT AND AS SAFE AS SUNLIGHT 


AND LIGHT WITH 
COMMON MATCHES—NO TORCH OR METHYLATED 
APPLICATION OF A 
FOR A 
WHITE LIGHT 
OR FLICKER. 


SOURCE OF CONSTANT SATISFACTION. 


~— _ NOT WONDER WHY THOUSANDS 
ENDORSEMENT. 


. Gleman QuickLite 
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THE NIGHT.” 


FEW 


LAMP IN 





A 
WONDERFUL LAMP 





HURRICANE LANTERN 0 327 70/- 


(STORM AND WIND PROOF) 











Most Brilliant Light in the World. 


300 Candle Power. 





(POST FREE COMPLETE) 


CO 307 Ribbed Shade 79/6 
CQ 329 As illustrated 82/6 
CQ 318) se ace ae 

CO 324! Decorated Shades 90/6 


BRACKET LAMPS — CHANDELIERS 








THE COLEMAN QUICK-LITE CO., LTD., 


1 Electric Parade, West Norwood, | *Phone: 


London, 5S.E. 27 Streatham 32%, 
SCOTLAND : 140 Buchanan Street, GLASGOW, 
EZRELAND: 6 Lower Ormond Quay, DUBLIN, 





























President: H.R.H. The DUKE OF YORK 


THE QUEEN’S HOSPITAL FOR CHILDREN 


HACKNEY ROAD, BETHNAL GREEN, E.2, 


an ' D i ak deat alka Geen” Seen a which deals with larger numbers of —7 than any other 
A ini i ° hoa } } j » 
S Gard tor Free Catalozne «of Autumn Furnishings. L.ce Cu tains, | = — of its kind, is almost overWhelmed with applications for 
) Patent Hem Curtains, Muslins. New Colornets casement | Mm ar 

: Free), Cretona s, Liner 8, ey 3 I Unde rwear, “7 We ave bar 

—~ Wears.” i : : y ies a " > re URGENTLY NEEDS HELP AT ONCE 
NY Chairman : COL. LORD WM, CECIL, C.V.0. T, GLENTON-KERR, Se 
\ j 8, PEACH & Tan 120 The Looms, NOTTINGHAM. 

AD 











a Cure” 


If you suffer from Asthma, Catarrh or Ordinary } 
olds. Buy atin today at your chemists. 


4s. 3d. a tin 


A MARVELLOUS 
INVENTION FOR 


ty 


i) C2 











Like Britain's Navy—* Never wiped out,” 


f JOHN BOND'S 
“CRYSTAL PALACE” 
MARKING INK. 














MAKES ITS MARK & 1S NOT AFRA'D OF THE WATER 

FOR USE WITH OR WITHOUT HEATING 
(WHICHEVER KIND IS PREFERRED) 
ALWAYS UP TO THE MARK. gg ; Stationers, Chemists & Stores. G6d- & 1s. 
N-ver Wired OUT. — ysed in the Royal Households. 








THE DEAF 


WaITE Ln DAY FOR ba 


A t me thie 


EXPLAINING HOW THE 
— ye NOW HEAR. 
c youeéan hea 


it en deat 
any y. We 


“The Murray Ear Drum” 
1 { e tort hou 


i with this 
son 


Be - it 


THE MURRAY CO., 195 Century House, 205 Regent Street, 


London, W. 
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HERCULES 


OVERALLS FOR WOMEN AND 
DAINTY FROCKS FOR CHILDREN 


If your Draper does not stock Hercules, please send to us for patterns, et 


JOSHUA HOYLE & SONS, LTD. 








HE constant and increasing demand for these 
garments is owing to the outstanding excel- 
lence of the HERCULES FABRIC of which 
they are made. The material is exceptionally 
strong, the colours are fast and of unusual variety. 


HERCULES can be washed over and over again 
without deterioration. Ask your draper to show you 
examples of the famous HERCULES garments, inspect 
them thoroughly, and note how reasonable are the prices. 


Buy HERCULES OVERALLS for your own use 
and HERCULES FROCKS for the youngsters, 
under the replacement guarantee printed below, 
and remember that HERCULES material can always 
be obtained by the yard for making up at home. 


OUR GUARANTEE 


Every genuine Hercules garment bears the ‘‘ Mother and 
Child’’ ticket, and is guaranteed. Should any Hercules 
garment prove unsatisfactory in wash or wear your 


Draper will at once replace it FREE OF CHARGE 


(Dept. D.F.), Spinners and Manufacturers, “Mot! r 
MANCHESTER. (Wholesale and Shipping only supplied.) 
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EVERY SIX SECONDS—-DEATH! 


T seems incredible, but it is true. Thirty-five million people in Russia (nearly 

as many as the whole population of England and Wales) are faced with 
horrible but preventable death, by reason of the famine which has swept over 
a vast area of that great country. 


The actual death roll is estimated at 100,000 per day. In other words, 
every six seconds, day and night, week in, week out, one more famine- 
stricken, fever-racked body is claimed by Death. Sometimes it is the mother, 
sometimes the bread-winner, leaving helpless little ones destitute and alone in 
a cruel world; oftentimes it is the little innocent children themselves, doomed 
to a death from which we, in our comfort and security, could save them. 


“O the famine and the fever ! 
O the wasting of the famine! 
O the blasting of the fever! 
O the wailing of the children! 
O the anguish of the women !’’ 





Longfellow’s poignant words aptly describe the agony of famine-stricken 
Russia to-day. It is, as Mr. LLOYD GEORGE has said, “THE MOST 
TERRIBLE DEVASTATION THAT HAS AFFLICTED THE WORLD 
FOR CENTURIES.’’ 


NANSEN’S CLARION CALL 


As has so often happened in the great crises of history, the hour has brought 
with it the man. Dr. Nansen, the world-famed Arctic explorer, has accepted the 
post of High Commissioner for Relief in Russia, and one of his first acts was 
to telegraph an urgent appeal to the Save the Children Fund asking that great 
organisation “to call upon men, women and children to give quickly all they 
can spare for the rescue of Russia's starving little ones.” 


“Never in the world’s history,’’ said Nansen, “has help been more 


desperately needed. Every minute is precious.” 


THIS IS A DIRECT APPEAL TO YOU! 


This call goes straight to the heart of every man and woman and child. 
Those millions of little people, standing at Death’s door, stretch out piteous 
hands to us to save them from the awful fate to which, but for our intervention, 
they are doomed. The Save the Children Fund has undertaken to feed 100,000 
of them. The Fund and its International Union have been allotted, by Dr. Nansen, 
the province of Saratov, which is regarded as the worst district, and the work of 
mercy has already begun. Do your part in seeing that it is well and truly done. 
Enrol yourself in the great army of helpers to-day by sending your first gift 
AT ONCE. Then keep on sending all you can afford till the great end is 
accomplished, and the little ones are saved from the menace of the horrible 
death which now awaits them. 


Donations (marked “ Russia”) should be sent to LORD WEARDALE, Chair- 
man, Save the Children Fund (Room Q.P.), 26 Golden Square, London, W.I. 
Further information as to the work of the Save the Children Fund is contained in its journal, 


THE RECORD (twice monthly—Ist and 15th—3d,), of which a free copy will gladly be sent cn 
application to the Manager, 27 Golden Square, e 
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The Decoration of the day! 


HALLS DISTEMPER—more artistic and durable 
than wallpaper, more economical; makes rooms 
appear larger and lighter. 


2? HALLS Distemper 


makes healthy as well as 
picturesque homes, displays 
furniture and _ pictures to 


greatest advantage and saves 
money. 





















Ohtainahle of all leading Oil and Colour 
Store I nmongers, Chem ,etc., ors n 
ur Decorator who N quickly change 
your paper-covered walls to the fern 
artistic Hall's Distemper decoration 
Sole Manufacturers 
SISSONS BROTHE RS & ¢ 0. 3 td.. HULL. 
m nula rf 
P tints 





And at ao yeahs High Street “i S.E.1 
and 105, Bath Street, Glasgow 














The Secret of Enchanting Beauty 


and healthful development is to use 


as SSAC 


> SLLALRAT ES 















NO 
ASSISTANCE 
REQUIRED. 


COSTS 
NOTHING ste sist 
TO RUN. Maaria: ; Aire Nestle 


LASTS A MA (Gi treatment in th 
LIFETIME Gently thing nd sy 


THE SEREINE COMPANY, 


393 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C.4. 
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A Simple Method 
of Producing 


Seeeoee 


Charming Pictures 
o f 
Anyone 
can get a good 
result the first time. 


by means 
Stencils. 


Complete Outfits : 2/4, 4/3, 
8 3, Post Free. 


HARBUTT’S PLASTICINE, $ 
LIMITED, 
27 Bathampton, BATH. 
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HE 
of soft glace kid with a patent 
toe-cap and light but strong leather 


Shoe illustrated is made 


sole. It is leather-lined, and the 
materials hidden away inside are 
just as good and durable as the 
outsides. Once worn Mascot 
are always worn. 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF NORVIC 


Mascot 


Booklet of Manot Siyleswand Neme ef nearest Agent, post free, 


|__NORVIC SHOE CO. NORWICH 
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IF RHEUMATIC 
DISSOLVE THIS IN YOUR 
MORNING TEA 


Then watch 
stiffness, 





the 
and 


pains, aches, swellings, 
other misery disappear. 


They simply HAVE to go, says ALICE 
LANDLES, certified nurse. 


Rheumatism 





can be caused in but one way. 
That is, by acids and impurities in the blood. 
Chemical analysis and microscopic examination 
of the blood prove this beyond the possibility 
of doubt or argument, as any standard medical 
vork will explain in detail. Of course, — 
conditions, such as exposure to cold and damp- 
ness, Or committing certain errors of diet, can 
‘make rheumatism worse, but the primary cause 
always remains the sam Cherefore, trying to 
get rid of rheumatism without ridding your 
blood and system of the acidulous impurities 
which directly cause this physical calamity, is 
exactly like trying to get rid of smoke without 
putting out the fre, Pain-causing and kidney- 
irritating uric acid is no different from any other 
acid in that neut y an alkaline 
liguid. Notl else can just the same 
effect, this being an elementary principle of 
cher nistry, of ¢ It naturally follows that 
to dissolve ralise and wash out the rheu- 
matic acids the liquids you drink must contain 
the necessary alkaline elements to be absorbed 
into the blood and act upon the acids. These 
elements are easily provided. Simply get a 
mall supply of the refined Alkia Saltrates com 
pound fr chemist. As much of this as 
can be heaped on a sixpence should be dissolved 


in your tea, cotfee, wate or other drink and 
taken every morning. No trace of any bitter, 
salty, sour, or other taste can bly be detected 


Also it cannot uy or irritate even the most 
delicate stomach. The only evidence that you 
are takin a medicine will be the plainly notice- 
able relief from rheumatic pain which it quickly 
produces. In each package \lkia Saltrates 


the refiners e1 





» an authoritative and extremely 


valuable treat useful diet hints and other 
jnterestin for rheumatic sufferers. 

SPECI N We ave nformed } 
Saltrates, Ltd. (Dept, 186 B), 214 ¢ t rtland 
Street, L a prepa t high grad 
f A 1 5 il [ l ‘ vr Ten tuys t ey 
a i s rtisin , supply anyone 
inte f i? xd. Si 
fa f are for 
host 





FREE. 


FREE. FREE. 


RARE 1,000 RO'NWBLES RUSSIAN. *ENERAI 
WKAN Nominat Face Value, 4° 1¢ 0. 
I 2d. t SPECIAL 
BARGAINS. T 
o6. 30... £5. 
TIGERS ' 1 Negr 1 


12th EDIT ION A. B. c. BRITISH EMPIRE PRICED 
UE 


CATALOG 
BRIGHT & SON (Pos 


price 46 post free. 
», 164 Strand, London, W.C.2 


stal Dept t 
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PARFUP1 


GRIND 


“HIS original creation 
iS 


jr" 8 
a . 


a ‘poem in per- 
fumes ’— fresh, 


and lasting. 


fragrant 
Parfum 
cloys 
palls. It is captivating 
and entrancing with a 
refined, delicate, clinging 
fragrance of unusual 
attractiveness and charm 


Grekis never or 


5/ per bottle. 
Savon. ~ 10%’ per Tablet, 
2/6 box of 3 Tablets. 
Poudre de Riz 


Lrepared by TIQR= Girard ef Cre, 


and abfoinable only from:— 


= * per Box. 


LONDON 


CHIE! 


BRANCHES:— 





rcs 


182 Regent Street,w.1. 
112-118 Edgware Road, w2. 
15 New Bond St, w.1. 


Over LOO Branches in London Area. 
Over 600 Branches 
throughout «he Country. 
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—————— 
Ladies are cordially invited to visit the 
nearest branch of Boots The Chemists and 
inspect the many dainty perfumes and 

| toilet accessories } 

I BOOTS PURE DRUG 00. LTD 
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TELL YOUR FRIENDS ABOUT OUR NEXT bbchininteo 


LP DBL PEP SSPE ES BEBE LE TLE E CZEEAL LD 





¢ 


The Editor’s siaemnpeniadh Page 





= DOLD CTD RED LE SES EDD LD ODES AD EEE ELD . 
GRAND ( 
DIAMOND JUBILEE NUMBER : 
} My next number will not only be the first of a new ( 
} volume, but will be a Special Issue, celebrating the © 
¢ Sixtieth Birthday of THe Quiver. ‘ 
i 4 


There will be Special Stories and Special Articles. ip 


=> 


; There will also be the first long instalment of a ‘ 

) New Serial Story, entitled i 

3 \ 

Y ) 

, THE DARK HOUSE ‘ 

; By I. A. R. WYLIE 

3 > . ) 

} For full particulars see ‘*‘ Between . 

} Ourselves” in this issue. oi 

eas PRD LD DS LEO LD AE LD DSS, BOD. DEBS. BD ELLE SDDS LED DEED 
Kegtstered at the General Post Offi ce for transinission by Canadian Magaz ine Post, 

All MSS. submitted to the Editor must be asceninniel te a stamped addressed envecope. Address, ‘* The Editor, THE QUIVER. 


La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4." The Editor can accept no responsibility for MSS, 
Issued Monthly. Subscription Price, post free, 14s, per annum, 





“The finest 
of its kind.” 


** ATORA " is the finest quality of pure 
Beef Suet obtainable. It makes for sound 
growth and maintains good health. In 
this respect 


—TF ATORA 
Refined BEEF SUET 


“ranks with Cream.”” 

Children whose food contains a proper proportion of “ATORA" Beef Suet 
grow sturdily, have sound teeth, freedom from rickets, and are full of the 
vitality of health. : 

And for adults, ‘‘ATORA”™ enables the wear and tear of muscle or brain 
workers to be amply made good in the daily food. In this way health and 
vigour are maintained. 

“AToRri” is “the best of the beef”—use it daily in your kitchen. 
Sold in 1-lb, and 3-lb. Cartons, by all Grocers. 
SHREDDED for Puddings and Pastry. In BLOCKS for Frying and Cooking. 
Sole Manufacturers:—HUGON & CO., Ltd, MANCHESTER. 
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CHILPRUFE 


Jor CHILDREN 


Lhere is only one safeguard again t the risk of chill, 
and that is to clothe the little ones in Pure Wool, 
and the finest Pure Wool underclothing is Chilprufe 
new POBBLE it 
( , Clothi ( 
! \\ ( | 
1 im 


The Chilprufe Mfg. Co., Leicester 
JOHN A. BOLTON, 


Proprietor 
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THE COLD WATER WASHER 
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sak eS SEAS 
Yarw°9gg 


NOW? 





yet RINSO do the 


washing, and you'll 
realize the waste of 
the copper fire. Rinso 
washes in cold water; 
it makes the clothes just 
as beautifully white and 
fresh, yet without any 
expense or hard. work. 
Just put the clothes to 
soak in cold water with 
Rinso overnight, rinse and 
hang to dry in the morning. 
That’s all! 

SOLD IN PACKETS 
EVERYWHERE. 
By all Grocers, Stores, 
Oilmen, Chandlers, ete. 


R 128—28 R.S HUDSON LIMITED, LIVERPOOL, WEST BROMWICH, AND LONDON. 
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Complexion Soft 
and Clear as Baby’s 


VERY woman has it, you know, UNDERNEATH. Jut how 

to remove the soiled, weather-worn outer skin with all its 

blemishes, is a secret at present little known. In America 
the women submit themselves to 


THE HEROIC PROCESS OF SKINNING, 


i.e., having the outer cuticle removed by a carbolie acid solution. 
ah : oi 

he process is not only extremely painful, but necessitates the 
patient keeping to the house for several weeks. In this country 


SCIENCE HAS PROGRESSED 
so far that any woman, or man, may confidently retmove their 
skin without pain or inconvenience of any kind. All that they 
need do is to get a little mereolized wax from the chemist, and 
smear it over the face and neck. 


IT TAKES ABOUT TEN DAYS 
to complete the transformation, and nobody will be any the 
wiser, except of- course for the great improvement in your 


appearance. Don't simply ask for wax: it must be 


MERCOLIZED. 
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TO-MORROW 


If hope springs eternal 
in the human breast 
so does good intent. 
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***T will tell you pertectly frankly. 
Mr. Pocklington, I am a dying man’ ”—p. 1057 
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Did He 
Do Right ? 


“ OOD-BYE, Margaret!” 
Poor Gerald! 
hard on him. But 
we've got to think of the others... and 
I know it isn’t your fault. But I wish to 
heaven you’d never gone into that beastly 
though it did 
Sometimes I think 
curse on us because we didn’t wait.” 
Mrs. John 
round het 


“Good-bye, John. 
It's awfully 


branch—even hasten our 


matriage. there’s a 


Pocklington flung her arms 
husband, kissed him with that 
warm and even passionate tenderness which 
is known, rich-hearted natures 
passed through the furnace of 
adversity, watched him to the gate, then 
sighed and duties while he 
rounded the corner and the church. In less 
than five minutes he was out on Blackheath, 
striding across it Lewisham, to 
which station he preferred to walk and so 


to avoid 


often, to 
which have 


sought her 


towards 


acquaintances since his recent 
devastating blow. 

For John Pocklington, once the keenest, 
hardest-working, smartest, cleverest sleuth- 
hound in the whole investigation branch at 
St. Martin’s, had squashed, thrust 
under, side-tracked, officially finished ‘with 
and damned. 


In other words, he 


been 


had been passed over 
for promotion from the second to the first 
class of investigators, and had lost increase 
of salary, bi and chance of 
all further advancement for the 


of his Civil Service days. 


ever increments, 


remainder 


There had been a reason for it—there is 
always a reason of some sort, be it good 
or bad, just or unjust, solid or foolishly 
frail. John Pocklington, investigator, had 
struck a rotten patch. 

To begin with, there had been the new 
chief—a man who knew not 
himself an ; 
loper, 


Joseph; not 
ex-investigator, but an_ inter- 
high- 
young, un- 


recruited from among the 
examination-class 
sympathetic, hard, 
as formerly had been John Pocklington him- 
self. 

Another cause was that John Pocklington, 
who could do no wrong for so many years, 


had had a si 


Brahmins, 


hide-bound, zealous 


’ 


iccession of failures 


) inexplic 
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A Question of Justice or 
Mercy 


By Austin Philips 


ably, during the last twelve months. 


g Test 
Investigations had 
The Postmen’s Federation had 
complained to the 


letters had gone wrong. 
miscarried. 
Postmaster-General of 
what it had been pleased to term his “high- 
handed, Star-Chamber methods”; and a 
Bow Street magistrate had objected bitterly 
to his “extorting ” an ordinary confession 
from a postman whom he had trapped. 

So that when the vacancy for a “ first-class 
investigator” occurred, the new chief, who 
knew only John Pocklington’s recent record 
and nothing, save on paper, of his old one, 
passed him over and put up a colleague, 
like a good and zealous new broom, Poor 
John Pocklington—who had given his life 
to his calling—was suffering the tortures of 
Hades. His pride was hurt. So also was 
his pocket. He had four children whom he 
loved passionately. He had mortgaged his 
hopes and had sent his son Gerald to a 
first-class preparatory school. The boy was 
doing well and was held certain to obtain a 
good scholarship within a year or two. He 
would have to come away now. His whole 
young life would be spoiled. 

The father crossed the heath in the hot 
sunshine—which only served, somehow, to 
heighten and quicken his dolour—got into 
the train at Lewisham, and reached Cannon 
Street in due course. Ten minutes later he 
entered the investigators’ room at St. Mar- 
tin’s, the room into which he had been wont 
to stride erect, joyous and self-assertive, in 
other and happier days. 

Now he entered it sadly and wretchedly 
and heavily. He knew a sense of shame as 
he sat down at his desk and glanced across 
it involuntarily at another desk where once 
had sat the colleague who had just recently 
passed over him and who sat now in the 
senior men’s room. 

But work has to be done, even though 
men know children’s 
careers be blighted and their wives’ 


shame and _ their 
hearts 
are breaking, and John Pocklington, investi- 
gator, was no exception to the rule, He 
was trying to catch a thief at Walthamstow 
—going to “test” that day. 


He got out his paraphernalia, his “test- 
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ing” materials, and began to make up his 
test letter with long practised hands. 

From a drawer in his desk he toox out a 
couple of postal orders, issued at Exeter, 
and uncashed. Also he took out a little 
box of type and date stamps, of which Exeter 


was one. He com osed an illiterate letter 
in a disguised handwriting, ostensibly from 
a cottager in a country village. He en 


closed it with the postal orders in an 


envelope and obliterated the postage stamp 
and fastened the envelope down. 

After that he telephoned to the Eastern 
Central District Office, close handy, and sat 


looking through the papers relating to the 
case. 

It was a “snip,” the sort of thief who 
catches himself and scarcely needs any trap 


ping. All the orders were cashed in various 


names in a bold handwriting which was 
that of a man employed at the Walthamstow 
sorting onice.,... 

John Pocklington, like all his colleagues, 
an expert on handwriting, had picked it out 
easily from the loca thee “addre book ” 
in which every postman up and down the 
country is compelled to write his name. 

ll the stolen letter \ ré¢ ddressed to 
a single firm. 

This was a firm of quack medicine sellers, 

advertising largely in- provincial papers, 


playing on rural credulity, and selling for 


five shillings what was not ¢ n worth five 
pence. The letters for the firm were 
numerous. The thief had had man Mi 
tal n them ¢ ( ada 

The overses fr } ka n Centra 
Dist t Othce at 1 lohn Po I 
ton went up ith | t t fi f 
the in ense buildiu " den 
wa etter-box, by |} n 
from the k.C.D.O. f the nvenienc f 
the ret il t 

The nvest ped etter 
through th | pened 
the box } ‘ ( | ke hich he 
had brougt! tt ) } 
le th n 1 ett thin 
tt meanil he Act n P I n 
} nacd f hee { " inst I 
ana tt ) n |} ( ‘ 1 
ing for tl | ern 1) Q e, 
wl ( he i t | I ) n 
envelope and 4 t it t el t 
Valthar who id | n 
ructed what to do 

John Po lin nh \ I | } I 
and Jeft it again a nas | ble, ta I 


his hat and his overcoat and issuing into 
the street. He d of time, 
But he hated the investigators’ room nowa- 
days—he who’ had formerly be 
light, the 


was miles ahe: 


n its shining 


most looked-up-to and admired 


of its occupants, and the pattern, critic and 
adviser of all the junior staff! Cut to the 
heart now; humiliated bitterly 


Inexpres- 
had th: 
multitudes 


sibly, he instinct to go and mix 


ight have 





with where none 


knowledge of his shame. 


He hurried out of Ald 






5 
strolled down Cheapside , looking 
into the jewellers’, envious for the first time 
of the rich things in the windows, with 
terrible craving to break me of them and 
to steal a portion of these treasures for the 
sake of Ge rald, his son. HH impulse drew 


to almost m 
a bus 

He r 
t Michael Church 


It wi itside it that } to meet 
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Walthamstow, brooding over his own 
humiliated, ruined official existence and 
thinking of the schooling of his son. 

Then, duty calling, he returned to the 
neighbourhood of the sorting oflice and 


waited just round a corner, some fifty yards 
outside. 
There he 


from their 


watched the postmen returning 


‘walks” one by one. 


Presently he saw a man in uniform and 


another in plain clothes following him, 
some thirty or forty yards away. ‘This last 
man was Jameson, the detective. The in- 
vestigator knew that the first of the pait 


must be Williams, who had doubtless taken 
the “test.” 
Williams 


Jan eson Came 


the 
immediate ly to 


passed into omice, 


sorting 
the investi- 


vator’s side. 


“He's got it, sir,” he said convincedly. 
“How do you know?” 

“T followed him all the way round, sir. 
I think he opened it in an alley. He was 
ut ot sight for some time.” 

The investigator nodded. Postman Wil- 
liams—without his bag now—came out, 
ung olf duty. The overseer followed just 
hind. The oversee! signalled to John 


Pow klineton, who turned to the detective 
and said this: 
“Stop him, Jameson. Bring him = in 


nmediately. 


The detective did as he was. ordered. 
“EP 
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letter addressed to Messrs. Leckenby and 
Co., patent medicine Blythe 
Road, Walthamstow, was placed amongst 
the letters for your just-completed delivery. 
Messrs. are on the 
walk of You should 


merchants, 


Leckenby’s premises 


another postman. 


have thrown out the letter as mis-sorted 
and have given it to the proper postman. 
You did not do so. What have you done 


” 


with it? 
“T took it.” 
“And opened it? 
Tes,” 
“Where is it?” 
Williams hesitated, shrugged his shoul- 
ders resignedly, put his hand in his pocket, 
and pulled out the test letter which John 
Pocklington that morning had made up. It 
The investigator glanced at the 
and 


” 


Was open, 


contents compared the postal orders 


numbers with the details he had 
the 


‘I identify 


and thei 


taken at time, 

these postal orders as those 
enclosed by me in the test letter,” he said. 
“Now, Williams, I want you to assist me 
other 
cases and so to save suspicion being thrown 
postmen at Walthamstow. 
Look at John Pocklington opened 
his official pouch and produced a number 
of files of paid 
orders reported to headquarters as stolen. 
“These all names. 


to clear up a lot of missing-letter 


upon othe 


these” 


papers each containing 


are cashed in various 


ohn Pocklington entered the building and The writing is certainly your writing. 
passed into the overseer’s room. He was What have you to sav?” 
Uready seated at the table with pen in “It is my writing.” 
md and a sheet of foolscap before him “You admit stealing all the letters they 
vhen the detective brought in the man. were enclosed in?” 
“This is Postman Williams, sir,” Jame- “T do 
n said. “What explanation have you to offer?” 
John Pocklington nodded and had a There was a pause, a considerable silence. 
id lone look t he captive, who sce med The prisonel hesitated again, tried to 
him to < VE ill. It might be drink, moisten dry lips with a tongue which was 
yUTse often w in h case but even drier, and then, with an obvious effort, 
ehow it did not se quite that The drew himself to his full height (which was 
an’s face Wa refined, Loo. Phe chin a fine one) and looked at the two watch 
Vas strong, The eye vere well set. and ing men. 
e rather full liy had a= sensitiveness. ‘T will tell you,” he said quietly. “T will 
The investigator felt instinctively that he tell you perfectly frankly. Mr. Pockling 
confronted with a prisoner of far from ton, | am a dying mam” 
he ordinary type ‘A dying man!’ 
‘Postman Willia he began after a “Ves. | got out of the war without a 
nce which had lasted a ft ixty wound and without a pension. But my con 
mds, “Il am = goir to ask ub certain stitution was destroved. Great drafts were 
juestions, You need not answer them un drawn on n nerve centres, 1 am suffer 
ss you like, but anythin do say will ing from a mortal disease. I have an only 
de taken down in writine and ay be used son. I am an unestablished official. I get 
M evidence again you Now, then. A no pension. He and his mother have 
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nothing. The firm whose letters [| took are 
quacks, robbing the public. I stole, I 
know it, in handfuls. I wanted my wife 
to have a little something to keep her while 
she looked round for a job when I am 
gone. 

John Pocklington nodded and looked at 
him. Something was stirred in his breast. 
Once he would have sat there icy and 
utterly callous. It was far different with 
him now He had suffered himself—fright- 
fully. He had known, in his fashion, bad 


’ 


shell-shock. HH had gained at least as 
much in sympathy as he had lost in material 
ways. 

And a pang stabbed him; a sense of guilt 
nipped him and sei d him. Had not he 
John Pocklington, Civil servant, in prime 
health and entitled to a pension in due 
season, and never havine done any wat 
service—had not he, that morning, looked 
enviously, greedily, almost beastlike into 
the Cheapside jewellers’ windows, wishing 
he could break the olass and steal some 
glittering trinkets for the sake of his loted 
eldest son: 

But duty, after all, was dutv. And the 
publi had to be served 

Vhere do you liver” he asked sud- 
denly, ignoring his prisoner’s explanation. 

‘Kighty-one, Fern Road, Walthamstow.” 


Jameson!” 


“Take the overseer with vou and go and 


make a search at this man’s residence I 

| remain here with the prisoner. There’s 
a head postman in charge of the = sortin 

tice? I thought so Make a thorough 

Cale 1! , 

r} detective and the overseer left the 
building. John P. lington and Willian 
were al I I} I n i nothing. He 
remained there, motionle nd silent The 
investigator looked at him f equently, and, 

» looking, looked into his own stricken 
heart 

\nd for tl ! tt ( n ! e careel 
as a si h-hound |} » had been ) 

roud of his capture ( nting them these 
iny ye n in n counts the 
ilps which hang f I irdle, had no 
pride and pl e in] vork 

Presently, thinkin deeply, his thought 
had t t in wor 

\ | ere dying man! hye 
jerked out nl 

“| 

What a you suffering from 


something very bad. 


The prisoner answerec 


dered if he were blufting 


ordinarily 
looked ve ry ill. 
“Who 
question, 
“ Doct 


thamstow. 


} 


1 


I 


calm about 


it 


s your docto1 


Morgan, of 
You can 


Ruy 


1 frankly, naming 





1 


The investigator won- 


he was so extra- 


but certainly 


?”? came his next 


to, and if you don't belie ‘ a 
reallv do not mind.” 

John Pocklington s I d An 
hout went—passed wv 1 said 
Presently the constabl I I verseer 
returned trom making tl ! 

~ re found nothing, ] eson. 
“There’s a wife—quite a \ an, 


he 


Thank you,’ 


oc 


and 


rt 


a 


upon 


“Tohn 


gis 


eC 


Vo 


omce! 


to Messrs. Leckenby a 

The detective led \\ 1 the 
premises and took him to H ~ Statior 
en route for the City and Cat n R 

John Pocklington, wl e tl 
both at Bow Sut in I bade 
au revoir to the oversee! 
the vvy evenil ' 

Very ery slow the in yr beg 
to walk towards tl pla wo 
find an omnibus to take |} wn 

He wi full of He 1 
ruminating upon this « 1 ne 
ruminated 1. nany « ul 
of his ofticial exister HT 
for the prit h as | r fe 
pre v, or whict neve 
allowed himself to fe 

\ dyu ! I one th 
letters of a. fi f 
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dependent on him, just P 
lington, that self-sar n 
an impulse to break into to | 
vide for the future He, Johr 
Pocklington, not bei man, | 

‘ his imy ‘ | ot 
had not \fter all Pp 
tected, and ealin 

but still 1, 
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Wil 
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ontaining two post: 








“He put his hand into his breast pocket, pulled out the 
envelope and dropped it into the Thames "—n, LUGO 
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if the man had been lying—in short, go in 
and inquire? He found the house and 
entered. The doctor was, happily, at home. 
The investigator introduced himself, stated 
his business, and asked if what Williams 


’ 
had said was an accurate state 
“ ves," 


tainly 


lent of tact. 
was the answer. “The man is ce! 
He live another three 
very hard case. The man’s 


as destroyed by army 


dying. can't 
months. It’s a 


internal economy w 


exposure and he didn’t feel it fully — 
until he was demobilized. — I suppose you 
can't do anything?” 
‘Nothing at all,” said John Pocklington. 
“I’m sorry. But, yes, [ suppose. it és 


impossible. Good evenin: 


The investigator went out. He took a 


bus to the Monument, and there, it being 
long past ordinary office hours,- got down 
for London Bridge Station, the shortest wa 
to his home. He began to c1 the rive 

Ile was still meditating deeply. In the 


middle of the bridge he 
He leaned the 
wards the invisible wate - 


stopped. 


on looking to- 


night was 


parapet, 
for the 


murky, full of fog Ile remained there 
long tim An immense impulse w 
mastering him, one born from the ve 
lepths of a profound and tender nature 
overlaid with a twelve-year-old crust 


John Pocklington had orig 


no “call” towards thief-catchin Ile had 
iply entered the branc} because, ¢ ee} 
to get married and seeing no chance of 


making a home for h bride otherwise 


, he 


had snatched at the chance of an appoint 
ent then open which offered higher pay 
and vood allowances and ner better 

me cal Once in he had given hi all 
! t uncomplainin had taken on th 
tamp of his prof n nd, lil ) man 
en e nat ( | ed in si if positions, 
had | e the } ( f the hard 

And tl un ln il ! inted mone 
and ucce and pr tion tor the ake of 
those nearest and dea t ft ! } Wile 
nd the loved ones at | 

To-day it w ltow ‘ a 
lk 1, heart-who ery } een ce 
pised a t were, t n Me ( a 
mere futures \ I fini ad 

ith 1 in ( bh n be ae 
real, true elt 

\nd he wl } { n ft 
extent of knowin: } n n puite re 
engetul itis! n he « hin 
for which n yn mala ¢ ae thou 
punish him, sin no one would know what 


he had 


done. 








Dp nd into |} 
breast po ket, pu led t t tape-tic 
envelope (which mntaine \“\ ’ i 
I 10n, the ope ned te ( ! 
ordet , and the othe post ders whi ] 
Williams had admitted h en) and | 
dropped it into the Thames. Then, turnin 
he swiftly sought the stat An |} | 
later he reached home. 
Ile told his wife about it. She nodd ' 
smiled, and shook her head 
“Vm glad you obeyed st 
pulse, darling, he said, vi 
blue eyes had tears in But 
ire you ing to 
Why, simply that ] iden 
and the prosecution mt e 
“And what will they 
What can they It n 
dent.’’ John Pocklington 
laughed a little loud | 
n I I’m finishes f 
‘ I th e alres don t 
In the morning at St. M 
the young man in the s n 
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hook a would-b« ipient h 
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over,” who perhaps knew more about de- 
partmental investigations than any man 
living. 

“Well, it’s no use discussing it. I don’t 


suppose youll ever tind that evidence. The 


rogue is certain to get ott.” 


John left the 


further fot 


Pocklington smiled and 
He heard 
The e 


disc harged 


presence, nothing 


some time. vidence found. 


Williams 


Was not 


was from custody, 





dismissed from the postal service, left to 
enjoy three months’ liberty and then 
to know another sentence 

There arrived the inevita reaction: 
John Pocklington knew many = qualms. 


The chief's had frightened him. 
He felt as if punishment were looming 


\ good 


and faithful and loyal servant always, he 


manne! 


he also knew con idk rable re morse, 


wondered if—and to what extent—he had 
himself behaved like a criminal and been 
traitor to his work and his pay. 

He told his wife of his feelings, She, 


too, confessed her great fears. He felt that 
something was to happen. At the end of 
a fortnight he knew. 

He was fetched by a staff clerk to the 
room of that assistant secretary who dealt 
with discipline and appointments. His 
hief was there also. The assistant secretary 
told the investigator to be seated and then 
addressed him in these terms ~ 

“Mr. Pocklington, you have had a good, 
indeed, an exceptional record up to a little 
while ago. But in the last year or so you 
work has gone to pieces. It looks as if 
your nerve had gone also. We can’t have 
men doine investigation work who are no 


longer fit for it. We are going to remove 


you from the branch. We are giving you a 
untry head-postmastership, at a slight re 
duction of salar [wo oflices are vacant. 
One is Kinegsforde in) Devonshire The 
ther Is Malt d in Yorkshire. Which 
vuld you p eter = 
John Pocklington gasped and controlled 
hims« lf, averted his tace from the peaker 
and looked at his boots for some time. Then 
he raised his head and answered the assistant 
cretary with Ips that were tret bling and 
nce that wa haky and words which could 
scarcely be heard. 


‘I think Kinesforde would be better if I 


am allowed to have the cho e,’ he aid 
simply. 

The other nodded acquiescently. The 
fTeat man ro Ihe and hi own chief 
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also—shook the degraded investigator’s 


hand. 
“That's 


settled, then,” said the former 


kindly. 


‘Youll be gazetted in the next 
oficial circular. Good-bye. Don’t be too 
downhearted. Perhaps the best has 


occul red.” 

John Pocklington passed into the corridor. 
As the the 
secretary 3rahmin and 


door closed on him assistant 
turned to his brother 
said these sympathetic words : 

It’s ‘sentence of death, I 
His nerve is gone utterly. He looked 
can't 


else could we do?” 


* Poot! chap! 
fear. 
perfectly ghastly. But we stomach 


\W hat 


man he 


inethcients. 
The 


own 


spoke of had reached his 
tie snatched down his hat 
He rushed to Cannon Street. 
He flew 


room now, 
and his coat. 
He caught a train quite luckily. 
up the hill at Westcombe Park. 

His wife saw him from the window, run- 
ning up the tiles, 

“John!” she cried frightenedly, running 
to the him. “John, they 
haven't dismissed you!” 


door to meet 


“Dismissed me!” 
hysterically. 


He began to laugh 
es No; they've 
postmastership !” 
“Where?” 
“ Kinesforde—in 
“Vout 
“Yes, 
tion grammal school with close s« holarships 
at Oxford. Gerald 
his whole life’s 
Ile fell on his wife’s neck and wept there. 


given me a 


Devonshire.” 
native plac or 

and where there’s a fine old founda 
darling—his education 


made and saved!” 


It was their happiest hour for many years. 


<je 


John Pocklington is still postmaster at 
Kingsforde. A success and highly efficient, 
he has refused promotion more than once. 


The place suits him. Nothing would induce 


him to leave it: he is infinitely happy in his 


home. Ilis son Gerald is at Oxford, doing 
brilliantly, and his other children promise 
just as well, 

He has only one little trouble. His con 
science pricks him now and then. Some 


Ought he 


given a 


times he asks himself a question, 
that 
chance of 


to have lost evidence and so 


dying man a returning to his 


family, or was he a bad and faithless servant 


for not letting Williams go to jail: 

Did he do right? Did he do wrong? 
These are two questions he can’t answer, 
Perhaps those who read his story can! 


WoO! 











** Mother Christopher grumbled a 
good deal, but the sight of a 


roll of bank-notes 


her rp), 1065 
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“ ND so Jimmy Donovan has been seen 
drunk agau I’m sorry to hear it,” 
parson to 


aid the littl church- 


softened 


warden a they at t& ovel 
ene Saturday night Lt 


within the 


the drift 
Wa Watm 
homestead, but outside 


h tussock and 


ibbage-tree, nd the wild 


the wind was raging throt 
flax-bush and 
white horses ot the sea were racing up the 
" 1 . 
beach 

Where do you think he gets the 

‘Oh, from Mother ¢ 
aoubt, vid the 


hristopher’s, without 
refilling 
down the tobacco in 
with his little 


churchwat en, 
pipe, and pressing 


the bowl caretully finger. 
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A Story of Old New Zealand 
By Dora Wilcox 
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son with a sigh. “Pipiriki ought to be an 
Eden without the snake, this earthly Para- 
dise where there is no public-house. Do 
you think I could do any good by speaking 
to her? o 
“Not a bit,” 
cidedly. «sh Sergeant 
Miles got wind of it, and rode over from 
Cook’s Inlet to investigate; but she looked 


him straight face as bold as brass, 


said the churchwarden de- 





d only lie to you. 


in the 
and asked whether he’d come to insult her— 
her, an honest woman working to support 


her husband and his family—and was it 
likely she’d be breaking the law by slv grog 


selling? She gave him the rough side of 


her tongue to such an extent that he went 
back to Cook’s Inlet like a whipped dog 
with his tail between his legs. Oh, she’s 


a vixen is old Mother Christopher; we can 
but wait events.” 
‘Evil 


parson, but 


will always little 


conviction. He was 


out,” said the 
without 
tired with the long ride over to this remote 
part of his enormous parish, where he min- 
istered every second Sunday, riding in in 
the afternoon to hold service at Little 
Waitangi, tive miles farther yet 

In all the world there could hardly be a 
lovelier spot than Pipiriki-—-it was indeed an 
earthly Paradise of the Southern Seas. The 
bay was almost landlocked, for beyond the 
Southern [lead 


brown rocks, on 


retched a reef of jagged 
which the 
Without 
and roar incessant, and the 
waves lashed themselves into 
of foam, and clouds of 


Pacific rollers 


fruitlessly beat. there was rage 


vreat) green 
a whirlpool 
pray rose up to the 
cliffs where the sea birds made their nests. 
But within the reef the untroubled sea broke 
in tiny waves on a smooth and sandy beach. 
Behind the beach fhere was a 
shingle, 


lriftwood and 


ridge of 
where at high tide the sea cast up 

eaweed, and starfishes and 
sea-horses, and other flotsam and jetsam, 
hingle was the Valley Flat, 
gradually narrowime as the hills closed in 
around Those hill 


clad right to the 


and beyond the 


had once been forest- 
ince the 
man the bush had al- 
most all been cleared away by axe and fire; 
and English grass 


water’s edge, but 


coming of the white 


and native tussock made 
pasture for innumerable sheep. Only in the 
gullies the bush remained 
and totara, 


a tangle of rimu 


entwined with tarry white 


clematis and trailing supplejack and lawyer. 
There was no poverty, no slum population 
at Pipiriki either. Dotted about the hill- 


sides and more thickly clustered in the 
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Valley Flat lay the wooden 
homesteads of the settlers surrounded with 
orchards, and gardens brilliant in summer 
with scarlet geraniums and white lilies. A 
wharf had been built on the more sheltered 
side of the bay, and the steamer called in 
three times a week on her voyage between 
Salisbury and Cook’s Inlet. From _ the 
wharf a road, most animated on steamer 
days, curved under the cliffs to the beach, 
and up through the flat and over the hills 
to Cook’s Inlet and far away. Along the 
road you saw those pioneers of civilization 
—the church, the school, and the store; and 
farther up the valley you came upon the 
cheese factory and Mother Christopher’s 
Travellers’ Rest. The latter was a queer 
conglomeration of wooden 
outhouses. In the back regions lived the 
family, that part abutting on the road being 
a large hall used for dances, meetings, 
socials and the like, with a number of little 
boxlike rooms built out of it for the sleeping 
accommodation of 





comfortable 


buildings and 


shearers, parsons, and 
for Pipiriki had no hotel 
nor other boarding-house of any kind. 

There was, indeed, no licensed house fot 
ten miles round, and yet, to the sorrow of 
the littke parson, drunkenness was not un 
known in Pipiriki. 

Old Mothe: a sturdy, 
dirty woman, with greying hair, a sallow 
complexion, bright 


other wanderers ; 


Christopher was 


blue eyes set very 
closely together, and a voice like a rasping 
saw. Her husband, whom she bullied un- 
mercifully, was a shambling old man, rathe1 
weak in the wits, who never appeared with- 
out a greasy smoking-cap and _ carpet 
slippers, except on Sunday, when his wife 
dragged him to church, where, however, he 
usually slept through most of the service 
in spite of many digs in the ribs from her 
sharp elbow. With them lived (and slaved 
Thelma, the orphaned and_portionless 
daughter of old Christopher’s brother; and 
Percy, a repulsive looking child of five, 
with blue suspicious eyes set close togethet 
in a sallow face—so like old Mother Chris- 
topher, in fact, that everybody except the 
little relationship. 
Mother Christopher herself, who was inor- 
dinately fond of wearied of 


boasting that she had rescued an unknown 


parson suspected some 


him, neve 
waif from a baby farmer's in Salisbury. 
Thelma, ill-clothed and overworked as she 
usually was, was at this time the prettiest 
girl in all the countryside. Her skin was as 
white as the frail blossoms of the bush con- 
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volvulus, her hair len the vellow 
kowhai flowers in early sprin In her eye 

brown as the cliffs, there wa omething of 
the placidity of a ruminating cow. And 
although Thelma was penniless, and nothing 
but the family drudge at th Traveller 


Rest, she had many admirers Her aunt 


favoured Benjamin, the draper’s traveller, 
who lived in a snug little h e of his own 
at Cook’s Inlet, and made a tour of all th 
bays three times a year He had no rivals 
in his profession, was a regul isitor to the 
Rest, and the smoothne ot his tongue and 
the suavity of his manne impressed Thel 
ma’s aunt. But Thelma herself preferred 
Nicholas Oliver, of Okeru 1, who w 


young and tall and straight, a good ridet 


a vood worker, and a ple nt to look at 
as the heart of a girl could desire Theirs 
Was an old friendsh latir from the da 

when they had sat ide by ide it ch ol, 
and Nicky had put bull’s eves in her locker 


pu 1 
and done her sums for her But Nicky w; 
poor, and worked for Mr. Noble at Oke 

His father had but a small holdine of land, 
and, moreover, his reputation was not ut 
blemished. Folks who saw his marvello 

handling of horse did I t forget that he 
was an old jockey, dis fied for life for 
foul riding. 
tory, but the Stor pe! te | 1! al country 
where everyone had horse , and the race 

were the greatest « vent It 


So things went on until the annual church 


cial, which alwa took pla n the hall 
at the Rest All that fternoon the Rest 
Wa onl »> ll I me, i feverish activ 
cloned uprem Th lic of the par } 
kept coming and going with cups and plat 
and pile of cake and fresh-b ked cone 
nd their menfolk themselves witl 
hanging up flas nd gr I A pian 
va ent down from the | 1 of the valk 
hy bull ck ] } c, al ; a 4 id 
rehearsal of cor ly } Mot] 
( ti pher wa 
where, ll thi t e 
chairs, setti ut tl ; 
ing to rebuke tl ay eve. the 
truculent Perey 

leat ice, Percy! 1 to 1] ~ 
jectionable infant, tuf ] 

to h mouth t P . 

tuffed harder than « 

What \ | ) { . 
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pher grumbled a good deal, but the sight of 
a roll of bank-notes softened her, and it 
was at last arranged that they should not 
only lodge at the Rest, but pay their en- 
trance fee and join in the evening’s amuse- 
ment. They 
said, but they liked a bit of fun; and it soon 
appeared that they were handy chaps, and 

hel; the lady of the house. 
Before long they were in the kitchen, cut- 


were not dancing men, they 


not above helping 
ting fresh bread and butter, making tea, 
clearing away, coaxing Percy. “Two just 
Mrs. 


she 


said 
Indeed, 


sO agreeable that she 


as nice men as ever | 
Christopher to a 


found the newcomers 


oak 
neighbour. 

forgot to keep as sharp an eye as usual 
helma was without doubt 
the belle of the ball, although 
not even 


upon her niece. 
could 
white piqué dress for 


she 
muster up a 


the occasion. She wore a blue gingham, 


but she had turned up the sleeves and 
turned in the collar to show her beautiful 
white arms and rounded neck Her 


pro- 
gramme was full long before dancing began, 


yut mindful of her aunt’s she 
id given an equal number of dances to the 
Nicky Oliver. 

arrival of the 


a change came ovet 


instructions, 


and to 
the 


traveller 
Soon after 


however, her. 


***T suppose you will let me marry Nicky Oliver now 
that you have brought shame upon us ?"’—p. 1066 


trangers, 
Her 


olour deepened, her tranquil, cow-like eyes 
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shone as they had never been seen to shine 
before, and when the programme was 
finished and the extras began, Nicky and 
Thelma, regardless of old Mother Christo- 
pher ot else, danced on and on 





anyone 
together. 

“The fun is beginning,” 
warden to the schoolmistress. 
3enjamin’s face!” 

The day began to dawn, the ball ended. 
rhe young men went to find the horses, the 
girls put on their cloaks. 


said the church- 
“Look at 


Soon all had left 
on horseback or in cart or in bullock-wagon, 
to begin milking as soon as they got home, 
said, “What was the use of 
going to bed for an hour? 

Nicky ridden off; the traveller had 
gone to bed, extremely sulky; the strangers 
also. Only Mother Christopher and Thelma 
remained to tidy up. Old Christopher was 
snoring in his chair; Percy slumbered on a 


for, as they 


had 


sofa, 


* Whatever 


been 


have you 


a-doing of, 










Drawn by 
Wilmot Lunt 
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Thelma Christophe: 
bitterly. “I'll larn y 
Nich 


u—dancing 


with that 
making an exhibition 
“What have you 
asked the girl 


“He's hard-working and a 
good 


son, as everyone knows And he’ 

old and fat either.” 
“He’s not for you, 

replied her aunt. “ His 





lame, as everybody know hased off the 
Turf for foul 1 Y 1 you belonging to 
decent people.” 

We may come to ame, too 1unt, 
said Thelma quietly. “Would you let me 
marry him then? ” 

s What d’you mean by that?” asked the 
old woman savagels 
“Oh, nothing,” said Thelma IT wish 1 
didn’t belong to decent folk. that's all 
Jeo 
The next day t 1 ed, ] NeXt, ar | 
the next, 1 the two str I ined at 


Mothes 


nen could have been me 


obliging. One told stori ry the ho to 
Percy ind the other seemed to tak 

freatest pleasure in houseworl He swept 
up the whole place, and on t] econd day 
actually cooked the dinner That same day, 
as they sat round the od fir ra wild 
wet afternoon, the truth came out hey 
were run-away sailors ft a ship in Cook’ 
Inlet, and desirous of lying “doggo ” until 


she had got cl an 


‘Ir captain had 
been such a brute that 


I ) » decent and self 
respecting man ld remain with him, 
nd they had taken the first chance of lip 
ping awé hey regarded the rain that 
kept them at Pipiriki as a providence Ser 
( t Mil 1 not come over in weather 
" t eV if he ispected where 
the r 1 Mrs. Christopher, remember 
I t herself, agreed that vou 
In’t t polis interferir with re 
spe t le f 
r} ce tighte 1 the 1 be 
t? t 1 ] t! t f the tw e who 
; 1 the ‘ lef asked wheth 
it t | I t et a | 
( the 1 | 1, Mother Christo 
ked an eye | t r sk 


‘asked the old woman 
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The Cutting Down of Education 


A Plea for the Reformation of Elementary Schools 
By H. Stephen Smith 


This article is violently controversial. 


I by no means endorse all that 


the writer says—but it is a matter of vital concern which needs dis- 


cussion, 
subject. 


ERY slowly but none the less surely 
people are beginning to take a more 
thoughtful interest in the subject of 
elementary education. Every time the col 
lector issues his demands one of the ques 
tions that comes uppermost in the minds of 
ratepayers concerns the council schools, 
which dip so deeply into the public money- 


} 
bags. 


Very Controversial 





There is no subject more controversial 
than education, and just now there are two 
main threads of thought. On the one hand 
we have the househ rider, oppressed and 
skinned financially, who sees in our feeless 
teaching system something that is rotten 
to the core. Opposing him there is the rabid 
educationist with his heart on his sleeve 
shedding bitter tears because there is a 
chance of expenditure 
duced. 

Which is right ? 


Looking backwards only sixty years there 


being forcibly re- 


Was positively no free tuition other than 
4mere modicum provided by charity. True 
in 1833 the very first State contribution was 
lade towards our schools, but it was not 


until 1870 that the Elementary Education 


\ct was passed, the 


’ 


tual beginning in this 

yuntry of compulsory schooling, ees 
were abolished by the Act of 1891, and rates 
have been levied especially to mect the cost 
\t the 


present time the tendency is increasingly to 


of elementary education since 1902 


thrust the burden of cost on to the shoulders 
f local rat payers. 


The Broad Hand of the Government 


Broadly speakin 


cades our Government. has 





during the past six de 


more and more firmly upon elementary and 
secondary << hools, and, to a lesset degree 
upon the universities. Soon there will be 


I offer a Prize of Five Guineas for the best letter on this 
All letters printed will be paid for. 


Latest date, October 24 


no scholastic pie at all into which the State 
does not poke a finger. 

But has the establishment of a Board of 
Education (1899) and all the countless mil- 
lions of public money that have been spent 
on teaching been fruitful? Are we better- 
informed, more intellectual and happier as 
a people for the privilege of going to school 
at the common expense? Has that goal 
conceived by the pioneers of free education 
ever been reached? 


Two Opposite Opinions 





Here are two random expressions of 
opinion : 


“This miscalled education has_ produced 
throughout this country a young generation far 
inferior in education to their parents—a genera- 
tion that can neither read nor write; cannot even 
read the printed oath. . Our ancestors knew 
what education was. It was not mere physical 
drill and = games.’’—His Honour — juper 
Mutiican, K.C. 

‘*All this shrieking after national economy, 
the threatened cutting down by 20 per cent. 
of the bill for elementary schooling and the 
mangling of the Fisher Act, has set back our 
blessed edueation a whole generation. Into the 
melting pot of politics has been cast all that 
school teachers have striven for, leaving only 
retrogression and bitter discouragement, with 
crushing disappointment.’’—A Hrap MASTER. 

Widely divergent as points of view, each 
of these statements may be that of an ex 
tremist. There is, however, much to be 
said for both theories, \s the Norwich 
County Court Judge made his caustic com 

} } , wide 
ment he held in hand documentary evidences 
of rates that stood at 32s. 2d. in the £. On 
the opposite side of the fence the head 
master may have been and probably was 
perfectly sincere—or it is possible that he 
saw the red light heralding the decapitation 
of his salary! 

Most of us are wearied to death with the 
facts and figures of national receipts and ex- 


ra 
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penses. It is not my intention, therefor 
to dwell for long on the 7 financia 
side. All I will say at present in this dire 


tion is that the child which was being edu 
cated for about /4 1 a year Im igi2 now 
costs more than ten euinea 

In 1913 the total revenue r ed into out 
national « xchequer Wi l million and 
then there was a usefu urp Chis veatr 
we are paying our teacl n ' ! tlone 
nearly a quarter of im -and the 
Budget figures show an ap] ne deticienc 
Teachers alaries are liftin more than 


£43,000,000 in this present year of race 
Kig 


amply covered 


ht 





ears ago 1 mere teen tiiilion 


the bill. 


What the Clerzyman Thinks 





The other da lI went to d the 
ject with an elderly in, a Master 
Arts and a sound thint 


Frankly,” he said, “I regard the whol 


question of education bei in al 
unsatistactory stat It wan ethiu 
more than cutt 1 It h time 
there wa a complete rel ation 

In 1 opinion tt I {f to-<« 
are not to be | ( 4 nty 
vears ) Th I ! | ( 
profound their manne e oa 10 
the ee in the } l or e on-hor 
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THE CUTTING DOWN OF EDUCATION 











aL. doubt whatever that when feeless educa- 
“a j tion was (with a good deal of Opposition) 
he placed upon the Statue-book the intention of 
a its sponsors was that every boy and girl 
= should be taught reading, writing and arith- 
ia metic, The children were to be given the 
minimum form of proper schooling that 
; should fit them efficiently to face the world. 
y Illiteracy was to be abolished. 
en | Out of this commendable beginning there 
- ; has been evolved the present system, so 
. Ostiv, so unwieldy, SO octopus-like that 
- ne wonders if, unless it be checked, it will 
y not in time haunt us from the cradle to the 
p rave. Pushed along by almost fanatical 
= enthusiasts (many of them of University 
wa training), our elementary education to-day 
embraces so many subjects and has such 
_ numberless side issues that it literally 
uk- hsorbs the pupil instead of merely teaching 
ng him. 
and 
an A Parlous Plight 
p I read in my newspaper that in Portugal 
' matters educational have come to a_ very 
ine, | sorry pass. The public system of elementary 
te | schools in that distressful country—once a 
na formidable power not only in Europe, but 
noe erseas as well—from a small commence- 
And ent has swelled and swelled and swelled. 
a Yow, like the frog in the fable, it has burst 
aa tself To-day the free schools throughout 
ne | he land have actually closed their doors. 
y There is not the necessary cash in the State 
ever irse for them to carry on! 
iat Is it conceivable that our scheme of edu 
a ation can lead us into this parlous plight? 
his Is the Government making as much a com- 
oi cial hash and business mess of its 
- hools as it has done of the Post Office 
; and the tel ph mes 
\ head teacher of many years’ expericnee, 
and whose opinion counts for much, tells 
a me that at the beginning of each term he 
‘ is faced by an overwhelming time-table of 
ote vork. It embraces so many subjects that 
es | his ingenuity is taxed to fit them in at 
7 1 \t the close of the term this man is 
‘ ‘ dged by the report made upon his labour 
hin nder this time-table, and more likely than 
ete not the ivellin inspector is a Varsity 
an iduate Car be wondered if the teacher 
r neentrat | attention upon a few 
ee bright) pup whe may be relied upon to 
' do him edit 
= So far as I can see (and I have considered 
agit the matter very closely) our public elemen 
: n0 tary chool hildren begin too soon and do 
1435 


not end early enough. I should like to see 
the State metaphorically take hold of a 
little child and say : 

“Now look here, my dear, out of the rates 
and taxes you are going to be given the 
groundwork of a practical, useful education. 
It will be sufficient to enable you to read 
and write, to make calculations, to know 
your way about and to understand the dif- 
ference betwixt right and wrong. If you 
want to than that you must 
come to a special class in the afternoons 
for which your parents will pay.” 

Upon such a basis as this the whole of 
the existing 


scrapped. 


know more 


curriculum well be 
Gardening, nature study, domes- 


tic economy, hygiene 


might 


clay model- 
ling, handicraft, advanced neediework, ele- 


, drawing, 
mentary science, advanced singing—all this 
sort of high school training could be thrown 
overboard. Whatever is the use of im} ‘ant 
ing an appetite for salmon mayonnaise in 
the mind of a child that will aiways eat 
bread and jam? 


The Doctrine of Cram 





that education 
is the passing on to the next generation of 


A great expert once wrote 


all the knowledge acquired by the 


| present 
one. So far so good, but in these days of 


rapid-evolution learning accumulates mort 


quickly than the mind of the child can con 


tain it. To overcome this difficulty elemen- 
tary teachers to-day cram and cram and 
CRAM. The result is a poor little brain 
addled and = stupefied with mental indi- 
gestion, 

If it is nationally necessary that educa 
tion be cut down we shall be better off by 
far if our teachers take fewer subjects and 
teach each one thoroughly. Most experts 
are agreed that a child does not begin to 
imbibe useful, scholarly knowledge until it 
is eight years of age. If, therefore, out 
elementary school children commenced at 


six and spent two years in used to 


getting 


the atmosphere of school, in being discip 


lined, in being prepared for the reception of 


instruction, they would get on just as well 


as they do now five. 
What it 


of babies of five, is 


starting at 
amounts to broadly, in the case 
that the rates and taxes 
find very expensive nursem for them in 
the guise of teachers at about £200 a yeal 
apiece, 

Again, at the opposite end of the school 
Career, why 


sorily at school till they are 14, 


keep boys and girls compul 


much less 
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to 1 lf our elementa teachers cannot servants. Little wonder that t e has } 
ut all the knowledge necessa in nine 1 si e in the Ip] ( I 
Ol } n neas per child pel At t ime tl e, it 
year, there must be mething wrong. On __ that for the money laid 
her nd, should it be desirable, for masters and mistres | 
or busine reasons, that a child and innate ability (for a t 

re n longer, why not id] he burden and not de) that tl I 
direct pon the r’s shoulders ? medi evel of b 

Che alterin pulse es f So eachers a 


lon va t irds etic n economy in bein ] 
n. With the ¢ ng down of sub \\ re there ho 
the 1 the f 1 of tl le eeks in 
e-tal u , n could be alt | \ eat mal 
and « lightly en ed The nt | Y e in el I 
ot eat fre head teachers to ha 
tt I ht w ul elled by th to State ed trainit 
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idapt I | il nd n pen n 1d of t 
\ft i | at ve hould 1 nto th han 








The scrapping of exami ons would | h l n, ni ) t 
i il im the ight dire n. Few ot on t pri 
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hool examination s t _ and th Miles of Red Tape 
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Letters of criticism. etc, should be addressed to the 
Editor, “The Quiver,” La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4. 
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- All Hallows’ 
| Even 


“w TELL ye,”’ said the fiddler, leaning 
forward, ‘that she’s pots of gould 
hid beneath the hearthstone. Sure, 

that’s wandering as a pipel 

since ye shot yer landlord on his own door- 
step, that’s afraid to risk a tussle wid an 
ould blind woman?’ 

“It’s because she’s ould and blind that 


is it yersilf, 


[ll not harm. her. Had ye no mother 
lf oncet?’”?’ 

‘I? Yes, sure I had a_ mother—a 
Irunken old witch that left me by the 
roadside.” 

“Well, mine was true woman every 
inch, and I’ll harm no ou!d woman because 
f her.’ 


“Who asked ye to harm an ould woman? 


She lives on what her farm brings in, and 
that’s considerable. She has cows, and het 
maids make butter, and her farm-men 
plough many good acres Oh, ‘tis a farm 
like aS n’s she holds, no poor holding ; 

1 beneath the hearthstone she has pots of 
vold. Pwould hurt her naught to lose 
them: mavhap she would never know they’d 


Atch, man! ye’re mad. Is it me or you 
farmstead and lift the 


hearthstone and walk out with a crock of 


enter a 

ld without bringing upon us man or 
if “twas but a cabin there’d 
e, for there’d be naught to 
woman herself, but a farm 





wid lasses and men about. I want to see 
the inside of no Saeson prison. The crocks 
of gold can stop where they are!’’ 


The fiddler laughed evilly, and the other 
turned upon him swiftly. 
a Still 


together for many a weary mile, and I’ve 


your laughter! We've tramped 
told you why I am a piper and why I put 
but T tell 
vou straight now, there’s no ould woman 


} 1] 


ill come to harm 


up with such company as vours; 


hecause of me. I loved 
my mother, and because I shot the man who 
ppressed her I’m a wanderer from Saeson 
rust] e. and | ( to hue the coast and the 

’t go back to 


mountain villagwes, and I darer 


the land where 


he lived, for a glimpse of 


A Complete Story 
By 
Leonora Thornber 


her again; but I see her in all 
wimmen, and that’s enough for me! 

He finished his tirade a little huskily, and 
suddenly his face was hidden in his hands 
and his shoulders shook. For a moment 
the fiddler’s face was contemptuous, then it 
softened wonderfully, and his large eyes 
were misty with unshed tears. Then he laid 
his hand on the piper’s shoulder. 

“Lad, I'll tell ye something. I had a 
good mother but stern, and terribly afraid 
of the Soggarth. So she was poor company 
for a high-spirited lad, and when I was 
fourteen I ran away. 


ould 


” 


Sure ’twas often and 
often my soul reproached me sore, and so I 
took to telling myself and others that I’d 
never had a wanct a man 
laughed at me and called me Topsy. To 
this day | his meaning, but 
there was something in the sound of it that 
stung. So I altered my tale, and I’ve told 
it so many times I’ve come to believe it 
true. I’ve 


mother, and 


don’t know 


lived a wild life, and I’ve cause 
to shun the towns of the Saeson; but I’d do 
no bodily harm to any woman. But to steal 
one out of a dozen crocks ef gold may be! 
Maybe there’s twenty. And that 
hurting het Suppose [I’ve a plan?” 

“ Be silent. If I didn’t know of the 
kindnesses as well as the bad things ve’ve 


without 


done, I’d leave ve now for the way ve speak 
of vour mother when ve tell a lie like that 
foulness to folk. But I 


that though ye knocked doon a man and 


black remembet 
robbed him last night, ve risked vez loife 
though ye 
robbed the landlord of the inn where ve 
paid for 


to save a dog the morn, and 


a bed, ve sat up all night with a 


sick child, and left money behind ve when 
ve went, in the cabin where they offered ve 


heart} 


1room. But say ye no more of this 
theft, for Vl] have naught to do with it.” 
“T’ll do it the fiddler 
*’ Come on, lad We 
Beach Mass at 


mesilf, then!” 
decided, and rose. 
might as wel] 
Knockallen.’ 


The subject was dropped, and the players 


vo on to the 


continued their way over the sandh 
It was about nine in the evening when 
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th reached the beach, and the Mass fot 
yuls of those whe en claimed by 
le sca 1 t eomning 
h hid i | t ast eyes, 
ted the tempo ta the draped 
boats on t inway, and turned to h 
companion 
** Are | oO y to stay to th Mas he 


Wn vou 





n at midn t - vefore the boats eo 
out,”’ 
‘Remember, whatever you cet I shall 
t n o coin! 
rhe fiddler la d id appt ired in 
the dark He 1 lf plans for the 
robbery with p ta t He knew 


nig 9 ) rt oO the dead 
ret 1 to thei f haun on Al 


ild 


, every 


be 
door 


pen to give them 
i entry, and eve re piled high tnat 
those who me i m the sea might dry 
themselves and w; t shakin limbs 
vefore they ret 1 to the is cold em 
brace Furt I = kn that should 
iny cat ’ Impse of him, they would not 





se Who 
come out { ‘ est th ea should 
cla the vent ( n ( el e the veat 
vu t 
Count . . ll « ere fore he fore 
saw no diff t\ | mself of 
the gold \ rut edited as lying 
+ ‘ ‘ ln t 1 { \\ wen he 
rea 4 ( purled past th 
lront of ! I i come to rob 
\ 1! ¢ t tut a beam 
cr t 1 t ( ] t vet 
It w ( t enter the house 


) i H 
flecting a 1 that ppi i 
ment vould ta t wit mor 
, tainty d in it i it lenta 
impse of The disembo 1 spirit he 
rep ted 1 not hav ossed the 
' +} reatet en han he did, nor 
more ret \ ippl ed the 1OUSE 
As he had expected, rs and windows 








were wide open and fires crack]. d in ev 
room He entered the |} e tht ch tl 
iving ‘m window and stood for a mom 
bet ( the hearth, | 1¢ c the 

method of raisine the he t The ¢ 
terna heat OT the azing f upon fh 


cramped limbs suddenly forced 
realize hs I 


WwW CO d I 


le Was H t 1 tot 
table and poured him lf « Plass 
spirits, drinking it hastily e 
turned again to the fire and fe on 
knees before the massive heart istone, 1 
ning his fingers round its edges c: efully, 


\ sound 


nt 


behind him made him tur 





he doorway stood t figu 
woman, her sightless face tense wv 
of listening 
there? 


came a st 





ep towards the fir he { 





‘lan d 


ited on th Che 


would not atlect’ this 

curse fell only on those w he 
ind e wa ylind \ , \ 
summon thers, and ¢t ] 
realize that no spirit. bi I 


1 | COTM ba N \ 
here is none; ther ‘ : Are 
hur an or pirit Oh! | 
Im ¢ follow the na f S] 
Speak ! 

sh ame forward q ’ 

itstre hed Within the I 
rlow r ypped, lea on | 


( 1 Tace 

he t idler trembled f T t To 
h throat was quiver I old 
face before him hone vy 
mist of tear vhich din 
Lo dead memori were | it 
heart; they thrilled the 
luctant throat at last n I 
vellous word: 

” Mother ! = 

For a second or two the woman hesitat 
then she groped for a chair ar 
into it 

2 I’ve prayed for t] ! M | ! 




















Her head sank, the worn old hands were 
clasped, the frail face hidden. 

The fiddler knelt nervously before the 
fire, just out of reach of her old groping 
hands. What had he done? could 
he possibly break in upon her prayers with 
a long list of his misdeeds, many of which 
would preclude him from ever returning to 
the towns and villages where the 
law ot the find 
him? He here 
with her, neither 
an explanation if he went away, 
save to tell her the truth, which 
would be to break her heart with 


How 


could 
not stay 
could he give 


Saeson 


could 


sorrowful shame, 
It was she who 
gave him his 
lue. She raised 


her head slowly. 
all heat the 
lrip of water, my 


son, and you have 


not touched me!” 
Her voice broke. 
It was little more 


than a whisper 
whe nD she spoke 
Ms Do 


come 


gain. you 
do you 
trom the sea: 
"TY @s, my 
ee the 
answered 


mother 
idler 

ith a grimly 
hum es. @ 2 s 
thought ot his 
Mpanion 
aWwalted 


who 
him on 
he beach, and a 
heartbreak that so 


ALL HALLOWS’ E’EN 


ye? I’ve prayed ivery night, and I knew 
the answer wud come. Now that I know 
ye’ve gone first, I can rest me and wait 





till the good God calls me. Then we'll 
meet again!” 
The fiddler rose softly and, stepping 


silently to the. window, picked up his fiddle. 
He could find no possible speech to answer 









he must deceive 
her 
\gain she os 
I wed her head, 
hile a spasm of — : 
~ ** Paint came the music to ee 
pain constricted the ears of old age ” John Cumpbe's 
her-leatures. The 
silence that fol- 


wed was broken only by the drip of the 
Vater from his soaking garments. 
\fter a long pause she spoke again 


‘i 1? ’ 
Oh! I’ve been so weary, so weary, 


Yalting for death. Everything worldly has 
Prospered with me, but I’ve been sad and 
heart-tired. And I daren’t die first, for I 


feared lest ye wandered from God’s path, 
and if I died, who would be left to pray for 
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her, so he softly muted the strings and 
played 

Faint came the music to the ears of old 
age under the mutes restraining touc h: it 
sounded far away as spirit music. So he 


answered her speech, and in the answering 
found in his soul more than he had dreamed 
it held. He told a wasted life, of 


thefts and robberies, yet of a 


her of 
and queer 


? 


Pe 
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' f p jueer flashes ot 
vh 1 had ! m go twent 
m $ out rt his way to a peas t 
wo I yundle hom r her, 1 compe le 
nim t risk his 1e fora <« , and to sit al 
n ht b ea l ] He to d i 
< Ss viol t 0 r her, and 
1} \ it \ | est ed | n nth, to 
f I f trom het e, id tra 
i mot od and vi landered 
' All thi told her, and it cam 
to very ta ind far, like m p| 1 
n n an he | tl ear Lore 


y tender 
murmuring music there came the 


** He played in e council om when h 
wa eigont. It is a tamous thing 
And n God loves him, and the dear saints 
} ( nt him to me on All Hallows’ E’en 
| n rest now. For he n’t 1 my 


notes t Rati Cavatina 
bbed out. It was the “ famous thing ’’ he 
is eight. The bli 
ized it and smiled. A 


ier, then she 


< 
= 
oS 


lind 
faint 
lowly relaxed 
rh sleeping. 

Che musi eased The man spran 
mother!” he sobbed 


Mother, spea to 1 !” But the ears ot 


I ( had closed with the cavatin 
nst all sou f this earth, and 

) t 1 found the ] te vhere 
of the fiddle. ed ¢t 

pra \t t < ] ow ft 


\W i1T ( ‘ F ‘ ch ' 
n t H 1 to } } 
J I 1, vho j 1 eve 
pon him 
Liste t n wif’? ¢ ) 
~s yu I ( oO ne f t 
i 
Vor 4 f Dp ) 0 t ) 
i ih We ve it 4 + ¢ 
a ? ‘ no ; 
the Lord.’’ 
ive non n ( Ive 
t i none! O I 1, my fi 1 











l’ve be en close to the lect of t Gear God! 
Chere’s an end of badness for me. By 
ve’\ t our pipes and ] 1 ea 
other ! il live! 

The ha of the pips t t 

ppe ] his hand. 

\lv friend!” he wl 

\cr their new pact 

il} I l 

mn 

\ Tait 
thre st peace 
rh : 

The rie tur 
black-d I 
lown the runways with their 

suls which had ce . t L 
\ll Hallows’ E’en 

From ny throats the fi n 
ol) y upwar 1 to , sz 5 l< 

Ker -_ u our Is 

Nor It rel | t 3 

Nor, thinking but on tl ; 

Into eternal dart ; . 

The boats were he ng t r 

could be seen outlined 
v ley 

Teach t | ei ! 

l¢ > 


, ‘i ” 
“Dy, mind s} 
e - aekad f 
* Of rsi t, my vi 
like to he M 





rd! 
But 
ach 


a. 
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ad 


scene! 


Is wonde 


fu 
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¢ mountain 


four tho nd teet up, 
no impressed by the 
on of his surroundings. 
| he lope are TOC k 

| 
f rich he ( even 
Crd is dv fed and 
sure tl irld below 


f the clouds 


it is a dit 


1O7 
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By 


H:Mortimer Batten 
Ris 


ferent world. Down there people 
are feeling the heat oppressive. 
Here the wind is bitterly cold, and 
there comes a flurry of rain, chang- 
ing to hail, then snow, and in an 
instant all landmarks are blotted 
out. Gigantic pillars of ice still 
festoon the crags where the pere- 
grine and the eagle are nesting, 
while the fissures are still filled 
with snow. It will be there when 
September brings the deer-stalkers 
into these uppermost regions. 

One’s first impression of this land 
is, I say, one of its depressing 
abandonment. lo be lost here 
even in midsummer might prove 
a serious matter, and, believe me, 
it is far casier to become lost in 
the hills than it is to keep one’s 
bearings. In winter it is unsafe 
for anyone unfamiliar with the 
hills to traverse their greater wastes un 
accompanied. 

I say that the world of the mountain 
tops is a world different and apart from 


that of the vallevs below. Truly so. There 
ther are laughter and life; here there 
is life indeed, but precious little laughter. 
The visitor is told that there are ptarmigan 
and deer, but he does not see them. He 
may see an eagle in the heavens or a 
buzzard or two; he may, if he is lucky, see 
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** Badgers are in 


Highlands ; 


rare 


the mountain tops ’”’ 
1 per V 
re n 
n nd n the ¢ 
hat fa bl ! | 
Té t n\ l ‘ ) cl 
nne n ¢ 
blac 
bout J 
ri rs) < 
But tl ( 
m ntain t i 
and afr i ! 
drifts on ( I 


food an na 
aition Lite » Tea 
fertile lley ire d 
issured] it ma | ba 





they beiong 


the valleys of the 
essentially to 
} will hear the 
pta ean, and 
fab 1 a call like 
e that it is wilder, 
in looks and 
of tl 
Wi 
pure t It i 
d 
that the 
titute bird 
( I t n 
' } n , 
\ here, hen 
1 the entle cor 
ly at hand in the 
nied ? In sur 
I rlaring hot 


in the more sheltered corries, but at 
moment a cold mist, drivin th 
one’s clothing, is likely to ob e the Be j 
Why should anvthinge live | . E. | 
me miseuided creature to do 


how could it keep alive 


I sav, look at the 


snow T] 
three-toed imprints there are the tracks 

a ptarmigan They vanish at the mouth of 
a tunnel in the snow hat where 
bird sleeps. Yes, while we n the 

below toss hotly between our sheets on 
sultry night this bird of tl ntain 
sleeps in an icy couch, sheiter rom v nd 
and sleet and rain look uDpw\ 

his home even on the finest day. and 
will ce that it is cloud-wreatl | \] 
eternally the cloud palaces hang « nd 
that land of mystery. It mav, at this 
tering moment, be snowin p there, and 


this 
the 


bird of the snows is aware that on 


arms of mother snow herself is shelt 





to be found. This is the 1 
thing, croaking note rin ( d 
on the quictude when, for 
clouds lift, and the crag 
al 1 marvello isly cl i ’ t 
Look again it that l 
track leading straight 
two long, are the tracl I 
hare He, too, like the pt 
in winter to match the sn 
wisely nature has designed | feet to en 
him to skim the drifts! | prob 
ably does not wel; h IX pounds, \ ti! 
prin in the snow are larger than 
of a sheep dog! Thus he 
drifts without sinking, and iring tl 
Hunger Moon his enemi ee him just 
we see him—a vanishing ghost ; ns 
snow, instantly swallk 
cloud banks So the ! nt n hare, th 
common sport of all, mat not only t 
rVvive but o to tl | ] yu 
every is dotted h } \r 
belie ‘ we pa ts to 
dav, seeing so little, hundreds a1 ndret 
of hares are watchin and ling aw 
we draw near tl 0] 
But see, here are ( er ev 
than those of the hare, deep, ob y tra 
( | ut from let ) > nd 
hea the heast wa broad f hecst \ 
there e indications of be ke claws, for 
} the trail of Bre } | er 
\ that Brock shoul p | 1S 
in } mysterious, for rely 1 s a beast 
t tl vodlands t han of te 

















lso 
for 


is 
ast 
the 
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bleak and barren heights! Yet here he is, 


by no means rare, one of those creatures 


vhich are never seen though their tracks 


vervwhere, | could, indeed, along one 
single mountain-side within a space of five 
desolate mountain 
that 


Broc k’s 


les the oldest, most 


© Fanee at show you a 


dozen or more of rocky haunts, 
some of his caves and passages of suc h size 
that a boy could creep into them twenty or 
thirty yards. 


have 


00 wise to be trapped, it is never possible 


Here, for centuries past, the 


adgers lived in security. They are 


to shoot them, because they are. strictly 


nocturnal, and to send terriers into their 


rows simply means losing one’s terriers, 


for the grey mountaineers are well able to 
But the badgers 


undisturbed, for 


take care of themselves. 


re left quite 


| neither 





keepers not hepherds have any quarrel] 
vl them. 

That makes it 

1 the more mvs 


erious 


ps ilive n this 
rren. land \s a 
creature of the val- 
= We kn \\ 1 


G ging to reple n 
en the berry ha 
st is ripe livin 
at ounel rit on the 
uindance of insects 
nd mice. \midst 
h surroundings, 
never ll tat 
eld: ] eats and 
ps and eat and 
» work a his 
iperfluo ene 
t { ~ ruil 
rows, unde und 
palace it were 
Indeed, we kno e 
that the bhadee1 oft : 
“4 
r valleys obtain . 
uch of their food 
tunnelline unde : 
round. 
But the habits of 
these badgers of the “S 
lountain tops are ee tctidiis 
entirely different. —_ 
They are a race to “Across the drift 
themselves They are the tracks 


a ldom oT neVvVel of the mountain 


engineer burrows of hare ”’ 





-“e 


their own, because it is impossible to do so 


in such rocky ground. They live in the 
crevices and tunnels among the rocks, and 
year after year their ancestral homes remain 
une hanged, so that the keepers of the hills 
will tell you all den. 


This one runs downhill, and there are two 


about each separate 


outlets, one thirty, one forty yards away. 
The next runs uphill, and there is only one 
outlet—right at the base of the crag, there. 

In winter these mountain badgers hiber- 
nate in the 


sense of the word. In 


October they rake together such bedding as 


true 


can be obtained and drag it into their bur- 
They could not fight the terrible 
hunger and cold of this land during the 
winter months, and so they sleep. But with 
the first indication of spring they are astir, 
wandering réstlessly from 
leaving their tracks in every drift 


roWs. 


slope to slope, 
restless, 
indeed, as February 
Yet so 
strictly nocturnal 


wolves. 


are they in their 
habits that I know 
old shepherds who 
have lived all their 


lives on the 
and 


hills, 
who are as 
familiar with the 
tracks and signs of 
they 
are with those of the 
very sheep they tend, 


the badgers as 


and yet who have 
never seen a badger 
alive and free. 
Thus it wil! be 
seen that Brock of 
the mountain tops is 
aifterent in every 
way from the food 


loving, sheep | VINE 
badgers of the val 
bleak 


environment compels it, 


and merciless 


leys. Because his 


his habits partake 
than of his rela 
thousand feet below. As 


more closely of the wolf 
four 
fact, 
valleys of the Highlands ; 
tially to the 

Jut Broc k 
little 


tives three ot 


a matter of badgers are rare ‘in the 
they belong essen- 
mountain tops. 


s but one of a 


vast city of 
people ) furtive 

children of the Cloud Wraiths, we 

indeed, call them—and the 
one studies the wild life of the mountain 
heights the more might one wonder how 
they all The secret 


who live lives 





unseen 


might more 


’ 


manage to keep alive. 
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is not tar i Vv, and r ( h n f 1 
<—~ ‘ . 
sha | ( eC!r ’ a ; \ 
i“ ; y ve in yun nly 
R Pept ws 
, Vise a, the 
“4 


, ‘ 4 , 
Just as Brock the s, A A tt, 
blue ‘ > : j Gs ’ , 


different trom re 
the valleys as two crea- carts as sa nt 
tures of the same species pa fox of | 
can be different, s is we A Ma friend | 

Reynard of those regions oe es ii ff sprins 
as ditierent from the little en Vy keep 
red poultry killer as the ay : / do 
wolf is from the coyote of f . ‘h det 
the plains. He is a lor 


It 
coul «4 h ican er I t 
ment, and I[ kno \ 
fact that mountain f{ Xe 
like »] es, t 
distances fe P , 
hey f = 
ere le 
l huntit inti 
home ( the 
indeed, n tl 
hare now 





1 
} 
h he 
? y 
«a 
( T ] | 
, al 
n 
tate 
tain I 
‘ , 
} “ 
kn vn at 1 
t} n 000 teet Cone 
; **Standing at the foot of the 
tit i n 
behin ! t crags we fired two shots 
! a I ! into the air’’ 
Ile d ed tu 
le P ited t 
{ I to trap 
’ 
I ’ I ! no 
Re } 
} | 
, n 
i | ( re ¢ . 
S| | 
' 
‘ e ran 
> } 
’ ’ ' 
d en 
pects pa ( yt 7 
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Che flat ground at the 


midst of the peaks. 
radiantly green, but on 


ottom of it was 


three sides the rocky slopes peered upwards 


nto the clouds. Birds were everywhere, 


und the late April sun beat down into the 
sheltered recess till it seemed that its rays 


mcentrated upon us through a burn- 


view that 


vere ¢ 
ng glass. So immense was the 


t veritablyv 


dwarfed itself. 


[he sta r pointed out a green patch on 
1e ft of the crags, across the basin as 
e entered at its mouth, indicating the very 
helf on which the nest was placed. It 
kked about a mile distant, and so far as 


uld judge the nest 


feet from the foot of an easily accessible 


was about sixty 


“Tt looks to me as though we could reach 
[ opserve i. at 
shook his head and smiled. 


which the man of the 


“So everyone thinks who has never seen 


the } e before,’ he answered. “The 
eagles | ‘ bred there since my grandfather 


vas a boy, but though hundreds—yes, hun- 
reds !—have tried, no one has ever reached 


an came all the way 


Later it becar understandable, lor 
thirty minutes we walked, yet those 
upendous crag eemed little nearer. For 


whole hour we walked, then sat ourselves 


wn ona cairn of Tro ks one of the badger 
ngholds—-to eat our lunch To cut a 
ng story short, the crags at this point were 
n miles away when first we entered the 
and reaching the foot of them I saw 
now that the first 


r so up to the 


entle climb of sixty feet 


le’s T t was a 
vy pr e, ris 
¢ tier after tier for 
- ee 
} f Pam | \ d 
) e 1 s | is 
oe r. i 
he cl a 
to « har 
Rian 
I ly no \ 
er rar v 
nehold in t 
ws, for a | ] vhict ‘ n we entered 
corrie, had 1 little larger than a 
nm could lift, was now, we saw, large 
h to crus! | h if man or Nature 


rolling 
es we fired 


+} f “i +} cr: 


which, after a 


} 
we saw the eagle rise, or 


- ) 


perceptible pause, ay 
rather descend, from her nest and go glid- 
ing down the corrie, presently to circle up 
wards high over our heads, where she was 
joined by her mate. The) 
owing to their great size, and it was only by 
reason of the fact that they kept vanishing 
among the clouds that we knew how far from 
us they really were. 
cold mist was drawn suddenly across our 
vision, a biting wind swept the corrie, and 
almost instantly the snow was driving blind- 
ingly into our faces. 

One sweltering May day I made a long 


’ 


too, looked neat 


And as we watched a 


pilgrimage into the hills to see the nest of 
a peregrine falcon. This rare bird, the 
most kingly of our birds of prey—more 
kingly even than the eagle, for the latter 





















“She carries her cubs to another hiding in 
the rocks as soon as night falls ”’ 
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descen to feasting upon carrion and has 
othe ilt ke I plebeian character 
istics—nests as a ru in the most inacces 
sible crags, but on this asion the birds 
had chosen, for some strange reason. a 
narrow shelf at the fo f high crag, so 





| 1 ae b ehens abe 

mow adown indeed tha alte Va 
hundred y ls or so of almost pe 
greensward one uuld reach 


one’s hand into the nes 

\fter the sweltering heat of 
atter a two hours limb in the 
during which we shed 
superfluous clothing, it cam 
surprise to find the home 
bird ot | | 





rminge up a 


rpendiculal 


ip and put 


lat Ing 
all 


a soothing 


un, 
he d 


oul 


f the great 


ooned with 


rantic column f : 4% ed teeth of 
erhung the fi ‘ hat they looked 
the black outl prehistoric mam 
moth and on the ! ne a 
remarking upon the tl n rf 
roots pre ed in the p in 
exposed | the action I l ( 
Itai n ot one the n nt 
donian forests, standin to-d 
tokens in the mi of an 1 I 
and treele land 
We reached the 
peregrine eyrie 
and admired t] 
bea ful b Od 
mottled « 
tierce ind 
fivin } n Cl 
head in the laz 2 “s ) 
rlin light and “a 
| > lw 
KI i eein Ps / 
ing na it 
thyve ke ) t | PA / 
1 iT) I § ff 
ernin ‘ ‘ 


rearin n I i 
their cl} When 1% | 
this on fe : i 
da ‘ 1 he v - | 
the nest, took the Vf 
little pot - b d : 
ball of fluff in 1] 4, 
hand nd ¢ A 
ined 1 ! i 


; 
\ 
' 

\ 
every peace 
le Se bleak 

tence there 
ns” 








siting 


see the 


portsman expressed a desire 


cn k, >“O Was taken t tl ( 


ke epe r. 





prise the chick was gone I 
on he never again saw tl 
What can one conclu 
had been stolen: Chat 
so, for the parent birds w 
the ene ot their sorrowt 
days perhaps weeks afte! n 
in which one c: unt 
and permanent pea 
family is by presuming 
been taken and both p; 
sd () 


I 
il 
to ) 
| l 
( ne 
‘ re 
n n 
ntair 
} ' 
‘ 
ne 
' } 
‘ nt 
la nm \\ 
OO ¢ 
\ in Dut 
. there I 
hire f 
| , , 
, 
ha | 
n hy} 
n 1 
} } 
invw!i 
Da en I 
loving 1 i F } 
alm owe 
' { 
the mouse n 
and bea 





nd, 


crane me 
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who live ina land devoid of cover need to vation we are com yelled to regard the 
) I 5 


e. But still the mystery remains—how do mouse as the most important item on their 
they keep alive? bill of fare. Many of them may not eat a 
Come with me to the green slope, radiant mouse unless the stern alternatives are 
with stag-moss and the sharp, sword-like mouse Ol tarvation, but it is mot the food 
srass on which the red deer love to browse. of a bird or beast in times of plenty which 


See, here is a small hole in the ground, decides its powers of survival; it is its food 


and tearing away the sword grass we find’ in times of famine. And it is because the 


that its roots are honeycombed with in- mice of the hill tops are many that it is 
numerable tiny passages—the runways of possible for many hunters to survive. 
ice! Yes, everywhere in the heights where Then again the deer, the blackgame, the 


there is food and cover for them, mice exist grouse—in fact, almost every peace-loving 


n the million! thing of these bleak realms owes its exist- 
Do you know that almost every wild beast ence there to the mouse millions. For the 
n this earth is dependent upon the mice’ mice irrigate and air the earth where there 


illions, and that if the mice were to go, are no worms to do it, and thus it is pos- 


foxes, weasels, hawks and the like would © sible for green things to grow on which the 
ery shortly vanish? These carnivorous’ vegetable-feeding birds and beasts subsist. 
birds and beasts depend upon the mice when Thus truly may it be said that upon the 
ther game is scarce, and because the mice creatures that burrow in the earth are the 


millions enable them to hang on to existence living organisms that dwell above the earth 
when otherwise they would perish of. star- dependent. 





‘The Quiver’? Diamon 
Jubilee 


Sixty years ago was published the first number of ‘The Quiver,” and, 
to celebrate the event, we are issuing next month “ THE QUIVER” SPECIAL 
DIAMOND JUBILEE NUMBER. 


I am planning for this Number some features of an altogether unusual 
character: an attempt will be made to lcok back on the years that have 
gone and to look forward to the days to come; eminent authors of a very 
special order will contribute, and I hope to make the issue worthy of the 
great occasion. 


The Diamond Jubilee Number is the first of a new volume that, I hope, 
will be the most successful volume we have ever had. 


Please interest your friends in the November Number, and order in 
advance. 
THE EDITOR. 
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Th 2 Si l U 2 r A Dressmaker’s Story ik 


By 


Li nin g Michael Kent 


N Bishopstone the evenir of life com let beads are n 
monly presents two alternatives to those eve ‘rown tired of 
who live from day to day the red house t] rou h half a cent : ; 
and the green. The tormer is Monaste1 the window hich ] n tt I . 
Fields, the other is St. Austin’s. Monastery looked in, att 
Fields connotes a long house in red brick, There was Jane, 
asphalted yards, grey cloth and many regu of rer 
lations. On the other hand, St. Austin’s is ng, 
pleasanter to view, cedared and neat. It te 
inmate are not qual elsome Most of *“Tane St es, Mar I M 


them, in the enduring testimony of marble, ter ye had broken Jar I 


ry ro 

are “beloved.” Where their estate does not suggestion smartn 

run to the dignity of marble they are temptin Providence. rt fe of C 
ted on scrolls of white enamel sui Black, », had told |} hing 

rounded by flowers beneath hemispherical an accent whicl he id 1 In 

glass, as, “ Though lost to sight, to memory and, endeavouring to ] te an off 

dear.” Here, too, there 1s not one regula fetish with modesty, she lotte 


tion to trouble their quiet Therefore thi braggart words and substitute Dre 
poor of Bishopstone are prone to prefer the The coinciden 

een house of St. Austin’s to the red house which she tra ed { C girl 
at the top of the fields. Moreover, to the curious. She stopped, nd st 
faithful the red house is a certain mark of into eyes grown st 
failure, but the green one a promise of avoid the inevitable, ar 
tr imph. at the door. 


Jane St es ntemplated these things “Ts Mrs. Stiecles in?” 
as she titivated Mrs. Cousins’ jet bonnet The swing « 
\fter many years’ climbing, the path before Stained paper 1 
her loomed perpendiculay To go straight Victorian de 
vard seemed no longer possible, and the rag rue, | \r C) 
I nd left th 1v wound either to an O - 
red ho rt e green Daguerre, rT 
Of course } ought to have “put bv.” where prebal: revi l I 


Viewing it fro the mature andpoint of cad iy but 
one thre h all a I had 1 le ot | ! Albert, 
t ! as fa : I st, he dex ded mid t the (i 


ycal rt n ht ye ne w or 

Came » te h | yur ono \l = " 
I I rm S| \ ulte V n »m 

su I x | i me n wall 
be, but it was a lot of ! foul che " he put 

he « | have lived ! Stat ! ir. 

‘ Jane w: 1] 

Vell.” she concluded, “it n't no yd that le | 
cro n your bridge betol ) to beit ( hold force 
them, You've t h, Jane { “T don’t 
Stigeles.” Leaving her ! n tl 


tab carred and bran » the point | 


ttine-out scissors ; hot iron, she , ‘ { 





ory 





flounces, 
She 


whalebone and Ixllen never did 


reckoned if she 
Silk 


like carrying parcels. 


traipsed all down to Henn’s in Lane 


wouldn’t do it no better, and perhaps 
the money would be Miss 


PY 


more good to 


Stiggles than to Henn’s 
“Indeed, missy, youre right 
What was to be 


\s to that, Jane could see fo1 


’ 


: » 
P mim, 
done ? 

hei self. 


Instruc- 


ented Jane. 


Thoroughly aone up,” were the 


ns. Miss Prowse wondered if Miss 

Stiggles remel ibered the time when ladies 
ent about in such 

“Ah, it I do, my « i The old dress 

iker ipped into f ce reminiscence. At 

yss-roads br en the red house and 

een there is littl t but joy’s recol- 

n When ne had been in service 

rs ago her lad ad worn a dress that 

the very spit of it. She took up the 

n wok out the crushed 

nces, “Ble you, mMussy, l seen the 

Nn < the ] Indaen thick wi h young ladies 


in chenille 


en Prowse. 


Were 


sunshine of warm 
s. “Ah, that I were, years and years 
| Chisholm 
1 lady died. Chat had been in 
I urned in 


outside 
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wonder at the shadowy portrait of Miss 
Chisholm and to admire the geraniums. 
But they were not Jane Stiggles’ treasure. 
Miss Prowse had to wait for the mantelpiece 
for that, a picture postcard of a swollen 
woollen bundle in a cheap and rickety push- 
cart, fading from grey into the blank in- 
finity beloved of the cheap photographer. 
“ There ! Ain't 





My sister’s daughter’s son. 
’e a little rogue?” 
Ellen acre ed. 
“Q-oh, ’e is 


enthusiasn 


The old woman’s 
piled Ossa upon Pelion. “’E’s 
that cunnin’ now ’e 


just.” 


knows ’is old auntie at 
once, ’e does.” with the 
“You 
mother 
She was brought up ’ere 
’ouse. It like the 
same place now she’s married and gone to 
Gatham. Married a corp'ral 
“Ah,” said Ellen, 
“Tm in ’opes they will.’ 
“Whitehead’s a good man 
thinks the world of my Gladys, but 


Jane grew warm 
fires of a vicarious grandmotherhood. 
see, 1 took litthke Gladys when ’er 
died, pore thing. 
in this very don't seem 
, she did.” 
‘doin’ well, I hope.” 

Jane was a little 
and 


work’s 


doubtful. 


none so easy to get these times for any of 
us.” She replaced the photograph upon the 
mantel. “Well,” she said, “we must all 
oing till the clouds roll by. That's 
what I say.” 

Ellen approved the sentiment, but she 
thought she 
must be moving,” she said. 


keep a-g 


had stayed long enough. =] 
“Mrs. 


will be expecting me back. Fancy you being 


Bronlow 


a maid at the Lindens all those years ago!” 
\t the turned. ‘The bareness of 
the room, austere as if a gale had 


with a poignant sense of lone- 


door she 
wept it, 


overcame het 


liness and pitiful struggl “T say, Miss 
Stiggles,” she cried, “don’t you fret about 
Mrs. Bronlow’s paying. She ain’t one to 
erudg' 


She went off heerily, and jane set to her 
work avgaln, 


The old 


Was a piece ol 


Here 
something that, 


next week certain, pl 


woman was trembling. 
luck at least, 
. i] 


ced far- 
hr h she 


later, the day 


making the 

ther off the slope to that 
would have to cross sooner Ol 
stranele all her 


when she would have to 


decent pride and go down to Towngate to 


SCC k the OT rf inv Cc ( ol the 
The prospe had become 
sion with her, for law and soc 


trived to 


relieving 
otheer, an obs¢ 

have con- 
invest the due reward of years of 
labour with the diney circumstance of de- 


respite as she made 
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her tea In a week there might be some 
of luck. More 
faded flounces 


thing more, another piec« 
over, the crinoline with 1 
and its worn-out daintine of yellow lace 
was like an old triend. She could not keep 
her hands from patting it, from fingering 
its old-fashioned bones and stiffenings, its 


darts and wes that had 


multiplicity of 


moulded it, glovelike, to the waist of a by 





gone mode. It reminded her of the servants’ 


hall at the Lindens, of days when she was 


young and sheltered, giving a loving allegi 
ance and receiving respect from the old 


lady whose sewing-maid she had been so 





long. Once or twice she haus hed at old 
memories. The blood flowed freer in het 
cramped vein \ little colour came into 
her cheeks surely thi Wa a sign that 
the good old Try cre ¢ n back to ner, 
Anyone might chance to have an old dress 
done up, but an old dress trom the Lindens 

it was a sign! She turned the bodice in 
side out. In one place a piece of silk lining 
had been sewn over some stiffening. Her 
expert eye appraised the work. “Ragged 
sewing; it ain't what'd suit me.” Then she 
caught sight of a piece of careful mending. 

That's better,” she said to herself and held 
it to the light. “That vhy, I do believe 

ves, I’m sure it is t y own work! 
Well | never, now, if it ain’t the verv dress 


Miss Chisholm wore to Lord Brant wed 
ding! Well 


doubt now about it being a portent. Some 

thine was goin to happen, ymething 
bevond her dreams, mething that would 
take her steps t ever fi the road to the 
red house, “top { the field She vave 
herself up to imaginis Now she would 
be able to t the pat for Gladys 
Whitehead and her I hat oun 

To lt na i\¢ ( } m t rowed 
exultan B ( ( } ! 


her and a lett ‘ I h th She 
ran to pick it thin lett 
mm da bhi | ( pen in hea 
hand 1 e sl 1 tl read 
i Fin notice I | Paris} 
ot Tol ( I ( have 
heen | I { 
fis 
Oh. 1 dear G ’ ‘ i 
When s| en I 
ness, wearin tt ha 
arithmett Phere l ( I hon 
net Mrs. Cousu if 
and with ttor ‘ vence halt 


pe nny 


Jar 
ling 
the 


pension at seven-and 
didn’t come to. thirty 
“And,” said Jane, \ 
Thre veeks were rone 
thirty shillings were | 
might throw that to the 
was the use It wou 
Anvhow, it did no 
seven and tenpence \d 
in the dark a he 
alway made the \ n 
slowly borne in on Jar 
big 1 erse to see te 
for d and ends |i 
The meavcre rest of 
a little, and her | 
ae | t tT ene SI 
intent n a Ion, as 
( age wa { th 
stripped bare of ever 
lor to wear throu 
Wise She polished « 
ilttacked the CrInoline 
vards of frills kept he 
The had broken f 
had to be coaxed bacl 
S} too vood a 
t} rk Here and 
patterned it with his 1 
and she darned it ( 
hat ha been \ ‘ 
d 
Th ifternoon bre 
The i ad ben atl 
patch annoyed het It 
Perhay \ Bronl 
I h work done to the 
n i in I 
worl at ft her |} 
camp | No one 
hance 1 we unt kee 
} a { up acain 
The fl lining pa 
fin nderneath to 
b It ’ n tf 
t m n out She 
ana a ran 
n n hy 
' n nd I 
led oh hh blac} 
t fu nad () 
\\ } ' 
} n i 
n she had « 


1 


ti 





There 


koned 


that 


Was 


she ow 


and chat 











ANS eee x 


“*Bless you, missy, I seen the lawn thick with young ladies 
a-playin’ croquet, with their hair in chenille nets’ ’’—p. 1083 
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n I . It was beyond her financial 
asp. Curiously she ened out the parch- 
ment, a jumble of ilities in unfamiliar 
engerossil t She tumbled through 
) nt, b a ( t riel at “herein- 
under mention Suddenly a_ thought 
struck her. Suppose anyone got to know 
about it! Suppos she were robbed! 
Jealously she snatched up the papers and 
hid the under her rag 1 No one 
would look there She would take them 
back when the work was finished to-morrow. 
Something secret and furtive about that 


} 
t 
I 


act of hiding prompted another thought. 
Suppose no one knew about them and 
she 

lwo hundred pounds seemed to Jane 


like an absolute surcease from poverty, a 


bomb to blow the red house sky high, the 
final rout of the wolf. 

She put that thought away and worked 
on resolutely at her mending till, searching 
the mantel for another needle, she came 
on that dark blue paper, the rates demand. 


Vaguely it seemed to her that adversity was 
velops like 
ill-fortune, 
to test 


spirit wrecking good intent with mis 


fun of her. Adversity de 
that, a bit of bad luck, a chain of 
sent by 


making 


a trial Providenc« 


evil 


one, an 


chievous hand, an omnipotent, inexorable 
demon that jeers and ki and wil not be 
placated. Jane had looked into the shadow 
and en h rin Truly the devil was 

ong or God took no heed for poor folk. 


It wasn’t as if she thought of herself. There 


have 
‘Little 


a would 
laddened her heart to help them. 


use thinkir f ely iid Jane Can't ’elp 
I elf let i ne Tha jibe is as 
old as the first Easter 

What was the ust tf goin yn? Jane re 
! ed the papers from beneath the hearth 
rug and stowed them in the kitchen coppet 

Yet it of ha ] \ on tur 
down her scam Had a right to the 
! ney 1 I } 1 in ne N n vuld 
feel th What y ni r had ou 
never She ned she wouldn’t be 
mean and graspin it t ‘ me folks. 

In a fit of recklessne he ht a kip 
| for | i. That v I nture and 
' n n that havin en thrift a 
f } ' 1 ! t } indon 

' | i en ed 

} } ry 
' 





Life is all a matter of perspect Tar 
felt more wicked about the kippe t n tl “y 
notes , 
She would have forgotten the in f: \ 
but that the irding demon I 
minded hes “There’s you, Jane St 
what's always kept yourself to irself, ar I ne 
been SO scl up with p Vil a 
There’s two hundred poun 
steal!” { 


All the while 


d the 
the material 


She 
but 
ind churned at the 


quick fin 
did not kr 


was thinking, 

het 

years ahead this mura 
Yes.’ 

keep out of 
That 

the 

per. 
Her 


fact ion 





she concluded, at n | t¢ sc] 
the ouse.” 

evening she took 

left the 4 n the « 

Jane had burned | | 


Lindens and 


pilgrimage raised a 


been. The l is atti n 

had n The ( e I 

the had been In tl 

occupant I ity] n VU 
the lady in thei n ( h 
Jane The old missus woul é y 


roo to be announced 
grand The dre 
Mr Bronlo it 
place with the ‘ n 
be fore } } 
twenty (; d evenin | 
been kin at 
Phe len itt I 
the unexpe ted in I 
Jane had known for ( 
candl dazzled het S 
les Wi } I ! 1 he 
white | f terin | 
I’m ‘ il ] [ 
itist 1 
The girl turned to | \ 
down | n — | q 
ful It Idn’t be | 
ellen ( » I 
hop 
This praise ing tl ( 
I ind crit ! 
} f Scat f 
} } | ' 


af 





“With Miss Chisholm, m’m, up to the 


time she died.” 


“Miss Chisholm,” repeated Mrs. Bron- 
low. “That is strange. She was my 
nother’s aunt, my great-aunt. Of course, 
I never knew her. I think it very probable 


that this was one of her 
It raised a 

to tell het all 

lady. “A lady, 


and secret before 


dresses. 
interest. 


she 


common Jane had 
the old 
though very 
She had 


that people vanted 


patron knew of 


kind mm, 
strange the end. 


it on “er mind, pore lady, 


‘er money. ‘That was the very last going- 
yuit dress I made for her.” 
“T found it in a boxroom,” explained the 


‘You know the house has been empty 


for ages, and when in the last year or two 
was occupied it was only let furnished, 
ind the attics were locked.” 
“Ah!” said Jane, “thankful I am to feel 
that some of Miss Chisholm’s kin is back at 


the Lindens. It’s like old times come 
iain.’ 

The girl smiled thoughtfully. “I’m afraid 
I shall not be here for long,” she answered. 


“The pla e is too bi It costs too much to 


keep up. You see, my husband is in Ger- 
many with his ent, and | only came 
here becaaise it was left to me and I had 


nowhere else to go.” She 
“How muse h do | owe you?’ 
“That'll 


Jane defi: 


bell. 


rang the 


nvm.” 


do it 


be fifteen shilli 


couldn’t 


said 


intly, “I no less.” 


Her mind moved slowly, but the significance 
f the girl’s last speech was just sinking in. 
I had nowhere « e Ww £0.” 
“Fifteen shillings,” replfed Mrs. Bronlow, 
ing a note on the table. “ Henn’s would 
have charged me uch more. You must 
take a pound, indeed you must.” 


\ long habit of obedience in that place 


bsessed the | man, She OOK the 
mey meekly, though it re proac hed her, 
and after a onfused minute found herself 
ympanyin e parlour-maid to. the 


Her thought, slow to wake, had jumped 


) one notion The place is too big. I 
have nowhere else to go.” Vaguely Jane 
had heard and read about a new poor that 

i risen from the stress of war. Even 
n Bishopstone old dships had gone down, 


and now here wa he last of the Chisholms 

th nowhere « ) The ardent re- 

iner loyalty arked an age less 

mmercial than o own burned in her. 

The young mistr already to Jane Mrs. 

sronlow had becor the young mistress— 
A J 
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With two hun- 
dred alien pounds in the kitchen copper the 
old woman tried to harden hei Sts 


was poor and unprotected. 


heart. 


’ard not to be able to ’elp your own flesh 
an’ blood.” She took down the photograph 
of her niece’s child. “Why shouldn't ’e 
"ave a pram like the rest of ’em?” Then 
her thoughts turned to the menace of the 


rate demand. She knew its implications, 
strange, unheeding hands about her furni- 
ture, the of her miserable treasures, 
callous and vulgar comment, finally the cold 


comfort of the red house. 


sale 


[Imagination pre- 
sented all those folk among whom she lived, 
with their of 
derisive compassing her her 
journey up the fields. “Dear 
said Jane, “I’m druv to it. It’s 
for herself in this world.” 


complacent pity, a crowd 


witness on 
Heaven!” 


everyone 


With a sudden, frantic suspicion of. theft 
she hurried into the kitchen and sought the 
copper. All was well. There lay 
within the yellow parchment. 


the notes 
Then the sig- 
nificance Of the sheepskin dawned on her 


for the first time. The clamant appeal of 
the notes had stilled it before Suppose it 
were a will? Rich folk made them when 
they died to leave their money right. This 


was a different matter. It wasn’t like taking 
money what had dropped into your hands. 
It was wronging the living and the dead. 
But then, if she returned the paper and kept 
the notes found out. 

Suddenly she snatched up the little sheaf 
She reached 
the Lindens and pealed the front door bell 
shamelessly. 


she would be 


of papers and ran out hatless. 


” 


the maid. 
the pore lamb, 


“There y’are! she cried 
“Vou take ‘em to the 


an’ she shall ’ave 


to 
nissis, 

You take ’em 
quick, an’ if it’s the red ‘ouse, the red ‘ouse 
at is,” 


‘er 1 ights. 


sje 


Jane dressed to go out the next afternoon. 
Her sacrifice had frozen her. The 
ness would be the relieving officer 


first bus1- 
in Town 
gate. It would soon be over and done with 
now. 
would help towards the rates. 
She had ne 


She reckoned the soonet 


Maybe selling up the bits of things 
She hoped 
so. ver owed no one nothing so 
far. it was finished 
the better. It was hard enough to leave the 
place where you'd lived forty year without 
dragging it out. It was hard enough going 
alone not bein’ 


had 


daughtet to you, and her baby, for fear folk 


to live in the red house, let 


able to see your niece, what been a 


1057 
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would know and make them feel ashamed 
of you. It was hard 

Resolutely she held he rself to the need of 
the moment, turned the key in the door, and 
started off straight into the arms of a tall 
thin man who was approaching the door. 
Jane was not able at that moment to see 
very well, 

The tall man raised his glossy 
“Miss Jane Stiggles?” he asked. 

Jane fell back. It was Mi 
solicitor of Well Street. “Then it’s 
sooner than | thought,” muttered Jane. 
dropped into defence. 
to me,” 


silk hat. 


Plumtree, the 
come 

She 
‘You can't do nothing 


she answered. “If there’s no money 


to pay with you can't pay, and there's an 
end of it, Mr. Plumtree, sir.” 

Mr. Plumtree rubbed his chin at this un- 
expec ted truculence. “May 1 come in?” he 
asked mildly. 

“There’s little enough to get,” said she 


bitterly. “But you'd best 


You've got to come In some time ol 


come iM, sir. 
other,” 

In silen e she admitted him and placed a 
chair, then stood trembling before him as 
he methodically opened.a notebook and un 
screwed a gold pene il-case. “You are Miss 
Jane Stiggles?” he asked. 

Jane nodded, abject and numb. 

“And you were for many years in the 
service of the late Miss Chisholm 

“Three in the scullery, sir, 
parlour, an’ then | 
maid.” 

*y see,” Mr. Plumtree nodded. 
you conveyed to Mrs. 
ments last night.” 

Oh, that was it. 


five in the 
was the lady's sewin’ 
“T believe 
s,ronlow certain docu 


It wasn’t the rates. They 


knew that she hadn't returned the papers 
at once. Jane was terrorized. “ What if |] 
did?” she protested shrilly. “Td only just 
found ‘em They was in th d missis’s 
dress, sewed into it, they was. You can’t 
do nothin’ to me. I'd only just found ‘em.’ 
Mr. Plumtree looked verv severt “At the 
death of the late Miss Chishi m.” he re 
marked, “no will was found. The es 
Was treated as an intestacy, and adminis 
tered, in consequence, by Mr Bronlow’s 
mother, the only surviving relat . The 


present document alters thin 


“Weil.” said Jane, Ll air hir 
to do with it.” 

“On the contrary,” replied the lawyer, 
“vou have. The will whi to 
Mrs. Bronlow, and which 1 bre ht t 
me to-day, not only wel the tate con 
siderably by revealing un rces 
of income, but it devises an annuity of 
hundred pounds a year to the faithful set 
vant of the testatrix, Jan 5 ‘ 
life.” 

Pwo hundred pounds!” ed Jane. 
“Why, that the very d 

“Two hundred a year for .” return 
Mr. Plumtree decidedly I ilat 
you, Miss Stiggles Mi Bronlaw assures 
me that she has no intention of ntestin 
the claims of the will. 

“Two hundred,” said Jar alr t in a 
whisper, then, walking to the ndow, she 
took from it the protes onal d “T done 
with that,” said she with conviction. “And 


I say, Mr 


much it 


Plumtree, sir, do know ’ow 


cost to buy me f these ‘ere 


” 


prams? 





o= 





THE 


REED 


Y LORD, I know me for a broken reed 
That offers to the weak but sorry stay: 
Yet as Thou hast in princely wise decreed 


The broken reed, Thou wilt forbear 
Nor lightly cast away. 


to break 


So, in Thy mercy, I would have Thee take 


Some part that haply is less bruised and bent 


And set it in 


a tuneful 


instrument 


Whereon Thy lips can play; 
And through it send Thy Spirit flowing free— 


Perchance 


the reed will then make melody 


AMSON. 


KENNEDY WILL 
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Success, and 


How to Win it 


“To put away aimlessn and 


weakness, 
and to begin to think with purpose, 


is to enter 


the ranks of those strong ones who only 

recognize failure as one of the pathways to 

attainment; who make all conditions serve 

them, and who think strongly, attempt fear- 
” 


lessly, and accomplish masterfully. 


—JAMES ALLEN. 


UCCESS is the recognition—chiefly 
by yourself—that you are better than 
your fellow 

So declared that brilliant writer, Cun 


ninghame Graham 


\nd the other day in a clever American 
ketch I came across this un omplimentary 
reference to success 

“One could envy him without malice, for 
though the :nevitable cruelty of success was 


him he 
Is ther 
statements: 


in Was essentially 


nota 


unspoiled.” 


germ of truth in both these 


Success and failure! Who can define 
either ? The two are so merged in each 
other that it is impossible to study them 


apart. It is a mere platitude to say that 
a so-called successful man may in reality 
be a failure, while one of the world’s 
failures may be a striking success in the 


true sense of the word. 


The Success of Material Prosperity 





in the ordinary acceptance of the 


word means a certain amount of material 


prosperit that is, the possession of money 
id all the coveted things, tangible and 
intang bi that money will secure, 
It meat freedom from the stress and 
train of the hard and constant daily grind 


for a livin To the ambitious it means 
influence, power, and social prestige. To 
} intellectual it means leisure and an 
unfettered mind to carry on congenial 
u To the benevolent it means the 
'p nit nd ability to help the strus 
I I ce oun unatt tl e who have 


fallen by the way through no fault of thei 


Its Influence upon Character 


Mona Maxwell 


wonderful 
philanthropy 
Some <¢ 


eramme of reform 


pro; 





By 





o. Others? Well, perhaps on 








big public schemes, where their 1 Wi 
head a list of enerous’ rs! I 
But when it comes to thei frien 
and poo! relation ah! that is an set 
matter ! 
The 
When Self-satisfaction sets in rl 
For the soul-deadening  infl 
superfluous wealth beyins to have its d 
teriorating effect, a certain 
faction sets in, and this often shows its 
almost unconsciously in I 
pity tor the unsuccessful one W 
can barely keep his hea 
must be his own fault th ( 
argues “If I help } 1 1 
him.” \nc » | ps ( Ca 
ditferent vet iblime role 
self, and ure that Heavy 
blessed hit as a rew 
worthin ! . 
Whilst the individual wl ni 
ing to k ep bi ly and ul 
through his difficulties a 
acquiring those qualities wl tl 
making of a strong and 1 
This is not to assert tl 
are hard and arrogant, and 1 ‘ 
istic and unselfish. But 
continued prosperity is not 
development of a fine char: 
Human nature is 
those early days when tl (, 
declared, “How hardly 
riches enter into the Kingd 
The Frenzied Race for Wealth At 
But although we may 
we haven't got it!) we 
criterion of succt in the eye 
Nearly everyone is eager 1 I 
those who have | 
Philosophe preach 
wealth * not brine } ) 
belie them vot a | I 
at ther and join more « i I 








SUCCESS, AND HOW TO 


WIN IT 





We are certain it will bring us all we need, 
all we ever hoped for. And so this will-o’- 


the-wisp lures us on and on, and yet it ever 
eludes our grasp. 
We are like children chasing after a 


butterfly of brilliant hue, trampling down 


the lovely flowers at their feet in thei 
eagerness to capture it. 
At the 


means one Ls 


sufficient 


flot 


without 
and 


Possessing a good 


same time, 


ul jetsam sam on 
this troubled sea of life. 

account, one is welcomed 
Is it any that all the world 


is seeking this most de sirable possession ? 


banking every- 


where. wonder 


The Test! 
The 


1 who cannot make an adequate 





ing, 10 cannot keep himself and family 
in ordinary comfort and free from financial 
worry, is bound to recognize himself as 

re or less of a failure. 

It cannot be otherwise He is in con- 


tinual difficulty and perplexity, trying to 


ake ends meet. He has no time to live, 
»y time to ¢ he cd rhts of a ultivated 
ind and a hetic I Lite 
I » be iW | lan n on the edge of 
s may develop grit, courage and hero 
ism, but in time it frays the nerves, and 
resses even the most optimistic. 
Such an unfortunate individual we can- 
not but pity. Certainly we must never 
lame him. 
There may be many reasons for his 
ul ire, It may be tem pe rame ntal, oO! lack 
f opportunity, of education and _ training 
Vy neve h hac t chance 
Often the prospe1 man has simply 
epped into the busin left by his father. 
lo carry on is an easy and natural process. 
M Ibably he has inherited a_ special 


ide for the work, and 
learned all about it from = early 
that he forges 
and becomes still more successful. 


he 


boy- 


unconsciously 


ahead 


Above the ‘‘ Shame Line” ? 





But other peopl uccess can be no 
¢ ( oul n failure, and although 
I yp n in trade, business and 
prol lon be ery year more keen, 
tl : 4 t the really etlicient 
in 1dual 

Instead of grousit it our bad luck we 
lust set to work and discover why that same 
bad luck so continuously do; our steps. 
There must be ' f t Ilavineg 


lighted on the reason—our own failings, 
probably—then let us overcome them and 
see 1f Dame Fortune will not turn to us a 
smiling face and assure us of not only an 
adequate living but a certain amount of 
care-free leisure as well. 

Some time ago there was rather an 
arresting article called “The Shame Line” 
in one of the New York magazines. This 
line, it explained, was the minimum level 


life. 
because they 


the 
above it 


marked on map of Many never 
got y did not use 
their pent-up possibilities and potentialities. 
had 


ambition, but through lack of 


They may have occasional spurts of 


courage and 


self-reliance they failed to “make good.” 
Emerson says: “Each man has an apti- 
tude born with him to do easily some feat 


other.” 


impossible to any 
It may be that the very gifts which would 


bring us success in one occupation are 


helping to defeat us in the work we are 


doing to-day. An individual with much 
imagination, and blessed (or cursed) with 
the artistic temperament, will find office 
routine the greatest drudgery. But let him 


do some creative work well, and even 
though the hours may be twice as long, he 
will never the 

But the majority have to take whateve1 
work turns up, and the best of it. 
This should not prevent them from trying 
to fit 


more congenial. 


notice passage orf time, 
make 


themselves for something better and 


When is a Man a Failure? 





d in one 


This question was discuss of the 


London dailies recently. It aroused great 
interest, and many and varied were the 
opinions expressed, but on the whole the 
verdict was unanimous, namely, that m 
one is a failure until he loses heart and 


faith in himself. 


Many were the examples cited of well- 


known men who have achieved wonderful 
success quite late in life. But I think this 
only goes to prove that the whole of thei 
previous life must have been a preparation 


for them. 
They must have been constantly striving to 


for the role d stiny had decreed 


attain their ambition. 
This in 
inspires one 


itself is very encouraging. It 


to keep on, even though no 


results are apparent. Still, one never knows 


the day when Fate shall our measure take 
and SAV, At find thee worthy Do this 
thine for me 


1OOL 





THE QUIVER 
Brilliant Achievements 
of the World’s Big Failures 











These failures, according to the world’s 
verdict, have often been the most worthy 
of her sons—men who have “scorned de 
lights and lived laboriou days,’ weaving 
sublime thoughts—as poets, artists, writers 
—which will cheer and uplift mankind, o1 
as scientists patiently making discoveries 
which will lessen human misery and _ suf 
fering. 

These men have achieved real success, 
though they may have lived in the greatest 
poverty. 

In every generation there are many of 
these self-sacrificing characters 


They have not lived in vain. 


, their whole 
lives devoted to the welfare of others. 
Often their worth and their work are not 
recognized till long after they have left 
this planet. But the hope of gain and re- 
ward never sullied their minds 


Why are You a Failure ? 





But most of us are just ordinary folk 


with some ambition pe rhaps, and certainly 


a strong desire, to succeed in our under. 
taking 

If we are still below the “shame line” 
we had better try to find it t reas 
It may be indolence, for this is a very in- 
sidious foe, and evervone is hab “ be 
attacked by it. Or it may be that do 
not try to get up a real interest in 
work. You may be one of the “clock 
watching” brigade. 

Is it possible that anyon who ind 
trious, reliable and Capabie, n | 
main a failure 

1 don’t believe it. Do 

But when all is said and done, do not 
measure your success by t} , nt of 
money you make Rememb 

‘He has achieved success who has lived 
well, laughed often and | 
has gained the respect of int nt men 
and the love of litth } 
filled hi niche ind 
who has left the world better than nd 
at.” 





Netball, a fascinating 
game for girls and women 








Athleticism 
or Women 


‘Til turn two mincing steps 


Into a manly stride, and speak of frays 
Like a fine bragging youth.” 


HAKESPEARI 


Rosalind this speech more than three 


the ever modern, gave 


hundred years ago, yet it describes 
aptly enough the sporting girl of to-day. 


She, like Rosalind, does not hesitate to don 
male attire when it suits her eame; 


db‘ 


like Rosalind, kicks a ball in a man’s way 


she, un- 
and glories in boxing matches. 


No New Thing 





It is a common delusion that until the 
twentieth century dawned women were 
barred trom all forms of port, People tor- 
get that Queen Elizabeth hawked = and 


hunted, that girls have ridden and danced 


in all ages, and that even our despised 
Karly Victorian grandmothers adopted the 
hen deemed eiddy waltz and practised 
archery. The fact that they were also 
foolish enough to endanger their health by 





tight-lacing and having “delicate” 


appe- 


tites has given modern women the idea that 


all their notions about physical development 
were wrong, and must be totally unworthy 
of consideration nowadays. 
But is this so Isn't it rather true that, 
if oul grandmothe rs erred on the side of 
ution and considered croquet) a more 
aidenly pastime than tennis, we are carry 


ing things to an equally mistaken extreme 
vhen we encourage girls to play football 
nd to indulge in track racing 

‘It seems to me,” a voung and modern 
woman contided the other day, “that athleti 
ism f i be ing something of a 
national danget We ought to pull up 
before we iniure out phy sique and lose all 
ur womanly charm.’ 


nd simply the criticism of 
] 
cal 


exercise makes no 


nowadays, strangely enough, 






uch folk. But the woman 
indictment was brought up 
which meant that she 
d hockey and wrestled on 
boys; she is an untiring 


grievous 





Is it Carried Too Far ? 
By 
Agnes M. Miall 


walker; she has tried shooting, and _ in- 
dulges in tennis, swimming and dancing. 
And her opinion is only an uneasy reflection 
of the minds of a good many other women. 
They realize to the full the benefit that 
has resulted to girls from indulgence in 
sport, but they feel that the present tendency 
towards taking up everything that men do, 
can only result in bodily injury to the race. 

No thinking woman can possibly advocate 
a return to the days of that devastatingly 
dull game, croquet, or wish to see the eigh- 
teen-inch waist—which went out when girls 
took to games—become the fashion again. 
There is no possible doubt that gymnastics 
and proper outdoor exercise of various kinds 
have changed girls in a couple of genera- 
tions from weak, anemic creatures, subject 
to fainting fits on every and no occasion, to 
the tall, hardy, and healthy damsels of the 
present day, full of self-reliance and esprit 
de corps. 


Sport Overdone 





as I did in one of the 
recently, a photograph of 

“knocked out” and 
lapsed on the grass after a track race, one 


But when one sees, 
picture papers 
girls completely col- 
cannot help an anxious speculation as to the 
the 
mothers these ultra-sporting girls of to-day 


well-being of next generation, whose 


will become. 


the war it was times de- 


plored that women’s work on the land, a 


During many 


necessity at the time, must have 
health of the next 
though 


its effect on the genera- 


tion; and farm work, more con- 


tinuous, is no more severe on the feminine 
physique than such sports as football and 
boxing. Sturdily built, muscular girls may 
stand either well enough for a time; it is 


not until some particular strain, such as 
childbirth, is imposed on the constitution 
and then it is 


mischief. 


that the real effects are seen 


too late to undo the How much 


to prevent it! 


better 

Of course this is highly unpopular doctrine 
among the girls of to-day who claim a right 
to do all that 


men do. I am not disputing 
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Brilliant Achievements 
of the World’s Big Failures 


These failures, according to the world’s 
verdict, have often been the most worthy 
of her sons—men who have “scorned de 
lights and lived laborious days, weaving 
sublime thoughts—as poets, artists, writers 
—which will cheer and uplift mankind, or 
as scientists patiently making discoveries 
which will lessen human misery and suf 
fering. 

These men have achieved real success, 
though they may have lived in the greatest 
poverty. They have not lived in vain. 

In every generation there are many of 








these self-sacrificing characters, their whole 


lives devoted to the welfare of others. 
Often their worth and their work are not 
recognized till lene after they have left 
this planet. But the hope of gain and re- 
ward never sullied their mind 


Why are You a Failure ? 





But most of us are just ordinary folk 





with some ambition perhaps, and certainly 
a strone desire to succeed in our under. 
taking 

If we are still below the 
we had better trv to find 


I 


It may be indolence, for this is a very in- ( 
sidious foe, and everyone is liab to b 


attacked by it. Or it may be tl 


ao 
not try to get up a real interest in your 
work You may be one of lock- 
watching” brigade. 
Is it possible that anyon: 
trious, reliable and capable, n I 
main a tailure 
1 don't believe it D 
But when all i id ar I C 
mea IT youl Su ‘ D nt 
money you make Remet 
“He ha achieved 
well, laughed often and | 
has gained the respect of int nt men N 
NO 
and the love of little ! rer who has — 
filled his niche and accomy 1 his task 
who has left the world better than he found 


it 





Netball, a fascinating 
game for girls and women 





Athleticism 
or Women 


** Vil turn two mincing steps 
Into a manly stride, and speak of frays 
Like a fine bragging youth.” 


HiAKI \RI 
Rosalind this speech more than three 
hundred 


SPI the ever modern, gave 


years ago, yet it describes 
the 


alind, does 


aptly enough sporting girl of to-day. 


She, like Ros not hesitate to don 


ale attire when it suits her game she, un- 


like Rosalind, kicks a ball in a man’s way 


and glories in boxing matches. 


No New Thing 





the 


were 


It is a common delusion that until 


century dawned women 


barred from all forms of 


Queen | 


port. People to! 


get that lizabeth hawked = and 


hunted, that girls have ridden and danced 
in all aves, and that even ow despised 
Karly Vic ian randmothers adopted the 
then deemed) giddy waltz and_ practised 
rcher The fact that they were also 
olish enough to endanger their health by 


tight-lacing and having ‘ delicate” appe- 


tites has given modern women the idea that 


all thei 


yrons 


notions about physical development 


and must be totally unworthy 


nsideration nowadays. 


But th ) Isn't it rather true that, 
it our grandmothers erred on the side of 
ution, and considered croquet a more 
aidenly pastime than tennis, we are carry 





thin to an equally mistaken extreme 
1 we encourage girls to play football 

ind to indulge in ti k racing 
‘It seems to me,” a young and modern 
in conte tl Nel day, “that athleti 


1 l ( ming something of a 
daneet We ought to 


national pull up 
before we iniure ou physique and lose all 
ur womanly charm.’ 

This 1 suund simply the criticism of 
ne to who pl il exercise makes no 
peal; even nowadays, strangely enough, 
here are a few h foll But the woman 
Who framed this indictment was brought up 
co-educationally, which meant that she 
played cricket and hockey and wrestled on 
equal terms with boys; she is an untiring 


“erievous 
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she tried shooting, and _ in- 
dulges in tennis, swimming and dancing. 
And her opinion is only an uneasy reflection 
of the minds of a good many other women. 
They realize to the full the benefit that 
has resulted indulgence in 
sport, but they feel that the present tendency 
towards taking up everything that men do, 
can only result in bodily injury to the race. 
No thinking woman can possibly advocate 


a return to the days of that devastatingly 


walker; has 


to girls from 


dull game, croquet, or wish to see the eigh- 
teen-inch waist—which went out when girls 
took to games—become the fashion again. 
There is no possible doubt that gymnastics 
and proper outdoor exercise of various kinds 
have changed girls in a couple of genera- 
tions trom weak, anemic creatures, subject 
to fainting fits on every and no occasion, to 
the tall, hardy, and healthy damsels of the 
present day, full of self-reliance and esprit 
de corps. 


Sport Overdone 





But when one sees, as I did in one of the 
picture 
girls completely 


papers recently, a photograph of 
“knocked and 


lapsed on the grass after a track race, one 


out” col- 
cannot help an anxious speculation as to the 


well-being of the next generation, whose 
mothers these ultra-sporting girls of to-day 
will become. 

the times de- 
plored that women’s work on the land, a 
necessity at the 


health of 


During war it was many 


time, have 
the 
though 


must 


its etlect on the next genera- 


tion; and farm work, more con 


feminine 
physique than such sports as football and 


tinuous, is no more severe on the 


boxing. Sturdily built, muscular girls may 
stand eithei 
not strain, such as 
childbirth, is imposed on the constitution 


well enough for a time; it is 


until some particular 
and then it is 


How 


that the real effects are seen 


too late to undo the mischief. much 


to prevent it! 


better 

Of course this is highly unpopular doctrine 
among the girls of to-day who claim a right 
to do all that 


men do, [I am not disputing 
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the right; but surely the woman who insists 
on imitating men at a heir sports, to the 
detriment of her own health, b ty, and 


even more her future 


children, 
het 


ion 


important 
is not only cutting off her nose to 
face, but is inflicting 


at large. 


spite 


an injury on the nat 


During the war women did many kinds of 
» heavy for ther | 
done 
thes 


work that were to be 


ause 


the work fad to be and there were no 


men to do it, and 


ly 


ertainly did prove 


themselves nearly equal to their brothers in 
streneth and endurance—at a pinch But 
there is no pinch now to justify a girl in 


her 


games she 


risking health over the more strenuous 


has taken 


up 


The skill of the women as mpared with 


the men, in sports where skil i pre 
eminent, may be quite as great, but we 
can't maintain that their muscular capacity 
and thei enduran ( reach the same level, 
The sudden, jerky movements of such games 
as football are far more dangerous to girls 
than to. boy for physiological reasons; 


and from emotional and nervous ¢ 


be 


aus 


although their pluck may high, 


| quite as 
they cannot hold out for so long 
There are some sports in which “keeping 





on keeping on” is not of supreme import- 
ance, but in others it is the factor which 
contributes most towards success. 
Too Much for Women 

This summer the French Lawn Tennis 
Federation omitted Mdlle. Lengelen from its 
selection of players for the Davis Cup Team, 
not on account of lacl f skill t would 
be absurd!), but beca the itch is a 
five-set one, ink ( el nee ha imp! 
proved that women are not equal t » lons 
a strain undet tition nditions, And 
Mdlle. Lenglen, keen pla though she is, 
acquiesced in the de n 

The women impionship it Wimblk 
don are Iw ited ft nree cts, and 
those who have seen th I mtested, 
is in the e of the n bn een Mdlle. 
Lenelen and Mi | | C} her ure 
agreed that to k ti nue for 
another two set ld be lit hort of 
cruelty 

Thi ’ I 1 T ean that ordi 
nary tennis, unc I ditions, 
is anythine but vod f But the 
have le res e ene than ) , and Oo 
exhaust it more pul klv under tl} train of 
keen competition Wome ne \] 

1 





speaking, more enthusiastic and consci 


ien 
tious over their games than men, and 
enthusiasm is very tiring. It is the fier 
concentration which they put into any { 

of competitive sport, such as racing eith 
on land or in the water, which, combine: 


with the exercise, is such a strain upon the 


whole make-up. 


A Small Black List 
Yet, after all, 





there is no need for elun 


ness, for the sports unsuitable for women 
are far fewer than those which are safi 
They are not asked to give up very 1 
The small black list of games which d 
tors and other experts consid nfit for 


feminine indulgence includes only football, 
boxing, shooting, long running, rowing ot 
swimming contests, and though _ here 
authorities differ somewhat) ct t nd 


hockey. 


The danger of racing I have 





tioned. Boxing would Set t be 
obviously unsuitable as to need no « I 
tion, and it is difficult to und I 
women can even care to \ ne 

matches, as some of them certain do. If 
only because f the ease witl \ } 1 
woman may sufler ome ser 

nent or other injury by fallir 


sport they should avoid 


My own experience of shootin 





is exhausting in every way The I : Y 

tion in which one takes aim, th ne ‘ 

weight on the knee ind el A 

cause pain in the back and ) 

men’s rifles generally use¢ I 

any but a very tall woman 1 
The result that, with th 

into her shoulder, she cannot 

enough to pull the trigg: 

siderable strain on the ar \\ , 


I belonged to a ho tins ib 
posed to fire twelve hots in 
after half a dozen I alwa f I 
so shaky from the fati t r 
posture that it was hop ie to 
aim. Mi 
In football the danger lies in tl ’ 
of the 1 ement and the 1 
crum To a le extent th 1 l ( I 
hocke Popu il thous tl 
eirl hool » mt really not ( 
ible as the entler and I 
much | iften played) n ll 
Kxcept for the inconsid le risk t} 
bl from the ball, cricket ha R 































Netball -. § Piites  % 
Endeavouring Sport & ‘ 
to Score General 

points against it, 


apart from the fact 
that, in common 
ith all the othe 
games mentioned 
above, it tends to 
harden the muscles 
Athletic schoolgirls who like to go about 
proudly asking their friends to “feel my 
muscle,” just as their young brothers do, 
may not consider this any disadvantage. 
But every sc hoolgirl is a potential mother, 
and doctors tell us that women who bear 
children should be, both for their own sakes 
and that of the babies, clastic and supple 
bodily, rather than hard. Games requiring 
gility are far more likely to produce this 
effect than those which call for sheer weight 
ind driving-power. 


Muscle is Not Beautiful 





Muscle, too, though it may be useful 


rare occasions, is not beautiful The 


’ 


n 
strenuous, mannishly developed girl is little 
admired even in these days when she is so 


Irequently met. It is one of the truest 
things in the world that perfect beauty is 
founded on perfect health, and in so far as 
the girls of 1921 are healthier and more 


evenly de veloped than theu grandmothers, 
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A Remarkable Attitude; Pats 
Mille. Lenglen, the Sport & 
Tennis Champion General 


and clothed more _hygienjcally, 
they are certainly better looking. 
But it seems we are rather for- 
getting the value of one attribute 
that our Victorian forbears were 
careful to cultivate—and that is 


grace. 


Of not one modern girl in ten 
can we say what Milton wrote of 
Eve our mother: 

‘* Grace was in all her steps, heaven 
in her eye, 

In every gesture dignity and love.” 


variably moves with the awkward 
jerky movements she has learnt 
from her athletics. The beauty of 
gesture is all but lost. The 
maidens of 1850 obeyed few of the 
laws of health, it must be admitted, 
but they had the advantage of us 
in the winsomeness they showed in 


The girl of to-day almost in- 
} 


~ hy 


, an 


‘ 
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their courtly dances and the charming way 


they manipulated their fans. 


It seems to me that it is just where this 


question of grace comes in that the athletics 


irls must diverge from those of the 
boys. For healthy 
and team training are fundamental objects 
in both cases, the third aim differs with the 
sexes—for the boys, strength; for the girls, 
grace. 

What are the graceful (and consequently 
the suitable) games There 
after all, many of them. 

Tennis combines the open air with plenty 
Walking is a hobby in 
women can easily 


of our ¢ 


b 


whereas development 


for girls? are, 


of good exercise, 


which excel, if they are 


brought up to it and wear sensible footgear. 


Both this and cycling can be overdone, of 


course, but not nearly so -easily as_ the 


rougher sports, and they have the great 


advantage of requiring steady and regular 


Netball is 


quite as jolly and healthy as hockey, and 


rather than sudden movements. 


not nearly so rough. 


Allsround Development 





For all-round developme nt, so much 
better for girls than the overworking of a few 


muscles, rowing, swimming and dancing are 
very hard to beat. The last two, indulged 
in regularly, the one in summer, the other 
in winter, are enough in themselves to keep 
a girl in perfect physical condition, while 
lending het 
both 
muscle in the body, and use them 


much grace. This is because 


forms of exercise use every singl 
unhut 
riedly, evenly, and without strain, 

People who have watched the queer steps 
and attitudes ball 


rooms may be inclined to doubt the linking 


strained often seen in 


of dancing and grace. It is quite true that 
ballroom dancing is often spoilt by romp 
ing, and, as a matter of fact, the other 
varieties, such as barefoot and_ ballet 


dancing, are the better training, and beauti 
fully 


fessional dancer on the stage, and you will 


mould every limb. Watch any pro 


find, almost without exception, that het 
figure is lovely, and that she is in the best 
of condition. If dancing of this sort was 
included in the time-table of every girls’ 


school, instead of being a rare and expen 
sive extra, I think hockey and cricket would 
soon be deemed superfluou 





Riding Astride 
Riding astride is usual nowada 
advisability for women, from a health point 


and it 





of view, is rather doubtful. 
finitely 
sudden surprise of the horse, 


But it i ) in 

safer, in case of any bolting o1 
than the awk- 

ward side-saddle, that it seems distinctly tl 

lesse¢ r evil. , 

Golf is good, particularly as a 

getting women to walk who would not 

it without a ball to hit and folloy en 

though not within everyone’ ' 

always been renowned for its gracefuln 


The Cheapest Form of Exercise ! 





Perhaps the cheapest for healt] 


on o eres that 
giving, CN i at « 


LrACC-L1N Ing 


also easily the least popular. 


ing, certainly, when one whisper n 
—housework ! 

It is often accused of destroyir prettiness 
rather than creatine it, and 
dish washing plays have Witt { hands, 
and the dust from sweeping is not beneficial 
to glossy tresses. But as fa 
is concerned, there is no b ( | 
housework—a_ fact which be rts 
have been re peating, 1 ostly to fi closed 
ears, for generations 

I certainly don’t expect to have any better 
luck, especially as | never, if I I oid 
it, practise what | am now n t preach. 
Sut the fact remains that er: is as attain 


able through bedmakine as dancine, with a 


broom in hand as with a fence) 


This is partly because household ks are 
not violent exercise, and no one of them is 
carried on for too lone at a t . partly 
owing to the fact that di 5 n etting 
through the ordinary work of a | , maid 
or mistress reasonably exercise ( y part 


of het body. 


A Natural Developer 





For instance, polishing furnitu ver 
is one of the best natural exercise n the 
world for rounding the art and giving a 
pretty turn to the wrist. Bedmakin 
strengthens the back mi les. and » on 
through the whole round « } hol 


tasks, which are all beautifiers in one wv 


be dull, but it 


upations, ana 


or another Housework may 


is one of the healthiest of o 
for women it 1 
kind. 

With so many sorts of physical develop- 
fall back upon, is 1t wise or right 
hold the health of 
indulge in 


athleticism of a very fine 


ment to 
for women, who largely 
the next 


on in trust, to 





uited only for 


the few pol which are 


¥ 
masculine strength? 
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CHAPTER XII (continued) 
Purdie Plays Proxy 
It] 
KFORE Purdie 


went to his bedroom 


the riginal plan of campaign had 
re moditied He told the colonel 
that business of importance summoned him 


to London but to The 


\vonmouth. 


colonel expres ed courteous regret at losing 
his guest, but he did not urge him to stay. 
P i bespoke a motor in’ Puddenhurst. 


P n thi h Medbery-Hawthorne and 
M combe he would ee both Mi Merry- 
et nd Adam Issel He wanted to talk to 
Prospero about hintzes and cretonnes. 
Then he would yon to a comtortable hotel 
n Avonmouth, or, possibly, stay the night 
Bo lace it ol he Stag 
Being an old soldier of fortune, he packed 
I nvn thins H had almost. finished 
en Ralph apy d, 
lL have been \ ine to Miranda, Miles.” 
“And you want me to deliver the billet ? 
No I’m h up It’s a tremendously 
difficult letter to writ I've torn up three 
ittemy It has just struck me that you 
ht ‘ Miranda. Mrs. Merrytree 
ouldn’t mind In five minutes you would 
vhat I couldn't write in five years. ” 
You < me ft isk her to bolt with 
Ralph replied h dignity 
Do y hink ea fool, Miles? ” 
‘What I think of mut, Ralph, is irrele 
int.” 
‘] shall ask Miranda to bolt with me next 
Thursd I intended to tell her, by letter, 


exactly what has happened, but I hesitate 


down in black and white that 
my father is a rotter.” 
‘Purge your mind of 


that: he = isn’t. 


“Anyway, he has behaved like a snob.” 

“IT dispute it.” 

“T can’t tell the darling that my father 
thinks she isn’t good enough for me, when, 
as I said to you before, I know that ’m 
not good enough for her.” 

Purdie’s face and mind relaxed. Ralph 
was now at his best—modest, candid, abso- 
When he was driven to use 
generally began by eating it. 
Ralph added mournfully 

“At the rate I’m travelling, 
shan't finished the 


Thursday.’ 


lutely sincere. 
a pen he 


old chap, I 


have letter by next 


Purdie laughed. 


“All right, Ralph. T’ll see Miranda, with 


Mrs. Merrytree’s permission, and give het 
your dear love and a kiss.’ 

“IT wish you would be more serious, 
Miles. ” 


‘Goodness, man, if you knew how seri- 


do take this! ” 


ously | 
“T beg your pardon. ” 
He smiled disarmingly. Ralph’s smile, so 
Purdie reflected, was an immeasurable asset. 
It must, 
surely, beguile Fortune herself. It could 
command an immense salary on the screen, 
“Right! You give me a free hand? ” 
“Of course. What a pal you are! ” 
‘] have never made love as proxy.” 


It pierced armour of triple brass. 


‘You can do it. I want you to pile it on 
Tell her I three letters. 
Let yourself rip for me.” 


for me. tore up 
Purdie grinned, 

“1°ll do my level best.” 
Ten minutes later he was on his way. 


IV 


back in the whim- 
sically aware that Fate had assigned to him 


I ate 


Sitting car, he was 


as a friend, a strange yokefellow. 
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played such trick with love and friendship. 
Weakne imposed itself on strength and 
vik versa, bot ubject to the law of com 
pensatiol Like and dislike defied analysi 
He glanced at his watch. [It was reasonably 


certain that he would find Mrs. Merrytree 


at home at twelve-thirty If he were asked 
to stay to luncheon \l randa would watt mn 
him. Ele couldn't ieciag whether such 


service from her would be agreeable or not. 


The door of the Vicarage was opened by 





Kate. Miranda ippened to be essing 
but Purdie could not be ire of that. She 
might have left the Merrytre 

Ile wi ushered into the prim drawing 
room, which didn’t displease him. He liked 
women to be orderly ble nhaled vreedily 


the fra; 


more stim 


with it an even 
tlating odour of roast beef. “ The 
he thought “7 shall 


rance of roses, and 
cupboard 1 


Mrs. Merrytree bustled in. 


She recognized him at once a 


Ralph's 


friend. 
‘IT saw you, Mr. Purdie, in Sloden 
Pauncefort. I ong before tl the vicar and 


| had heard of vou.’ 
‘IT have come to you, Mrs. Merrytree, as a 
sort of Envoy Extraordinary from Chorley 


House You were expecting Colonel Somer 
vell this afternoon Il am here instead 
Pray t dow? 

In a fe word he « | htened her 
about her parlour-maid, withholdi com 
ment. As succinctly, he ed tl civil 
War Wa rag hpetwee father al | on 
Mrs, Merrytree — interpolated ps of 
astonishment and. distre Het face 
radiated bewilderment Probably she had 
never heard a tory told so exhaustively and 
concisel n » sh 1 time It left het 


breathl 


Her tone wa 


pause, with an odd note of triumph, th 
loval wife exclaimed 

phe vicer w: t. He refused to 
believe that Mar ' the daughter of a 
noblemar 

He fathe ? le I M tree 


that the issue of the romantic affa 


ipon 

the knees of the Me F ere and 

had promised hi ire tl M 1 should 

be left in maiden meditati tthe Vir ace 
‘She is still with you ? 





“Oh, yes. 
respect het 


She had better remain here. |] 
the more, Mr. Purdie, 
ie entered my ervice, not fora 
to help her father. 

“You are the right sort,” thought P 


He said aloud : 


“Ralph ha asked me to see her, w 
you kind permission. He t t 
letter, but he found it difficult He wil 
meet her next Thursday at ( fathe 


house.”’ 
‘You know 
“Not a 
“Will 


would be 


Mary 
Mary, as Miranda, \ 
you 


stay to luncheo I t 





kinder to see het 
and, if you can spare the time, 
dinner 
hanks. That is very tl tful 
you. 
She took 


about it, but 


him round her gar 


making sharp 
“ Mary.’ \ll that she = said 
parlour-maid was illuminating. P ‘ 


dered what Mr Merrytree  t} ht 

Ralph. He wanted to glance 

nail sketch of him. She might 

he dee ided, but not hrew 
Mary’s 


the cabbage 


name cropped up 
and eoosebet 
marked an inflexion of sadn 


abruptly 


‘You think this affair 
happily ? 

“TI wouldn't ay o for the worl 

“But you think it,” he per \r 
why?’ 

“Ralph i dependent on his f 


‘Not to mention his forefat] 
“That is back of mv mind, M 


We shall have no apple thi 


They lunched together rt ir 
from home, pursuing some rat ty of 
skipper Mary betrayed n ( 
ness when she saw Purdie Shi it 
admirably, but he kept h ( ff 
And he talked so easily to M Met 
that the eirt uppo ed ther 
quaintance She vanished aft | 
brought coffee 

‘We will give her half a \ 
Pu ‘ 

\s the minutes passed, he 
e1ou ot nervousne Mr Mert 
begged him to light his pipe Ma 1 
come back, after her own dinner, t ¢ 
away. And then an interview of five or 
ten minute could take place without 
arousing suspicion in me-an’k 


Togs 








“You keep your servants, Mrs 
treer ” 

“Yes; why do you ask that?” 

“For the pleasure of telling you that such 


Merry- 


consideration as yours deserves faithful 
service.” 

She beamed at him, thinking him less 
ugly. But she reflected that a red-headed, 


freckled war correspondent could hardly be 
romantic. What message would he deliver ? 
How would he deliver it? Secretly, she 
was angry with Ralph for employing a go 
between. Soaring far Medbery 
Hawthorne, quite forgetting that she was 
the daughter of a respectable solicitor, she 
attempted to change 


above 


herselt into a young 


and ardent love Having achieved this 


feat, she blushed inwardly. Few men are 
aware of what middle-aged women can 
magine, 
Presently, Purdie found himself alone in 
| the drawing-room, with a queer, quaking 


ensation about hi 
‘I feel as if I 
he thought. 


solar plexus. 
were going ovel the top,” 


Miranda came in quietly, shut the door, 


and advanced. Her cheeks were pale; dis- 
tress lurked in her eye 


s; but her bearing 
ired, 


v 


: He held her hand for an instant, and 
oticed that it was cold. 
‘I came here to see you, Miranda. Ralph 
ends his love.” 


“What has happened, Mr. Purdie?” 
He made her sit beside him on a 


id the storv once more 


sofa and 
, almost in the same 
softer inflexion of the 


( Throughout the narrative het 
d gravely on his 


but with a 
eyes 
She blushed vividly 
hen she heard of the part played by the 
ica When he had finished, her quickness 

of wit astounded him 

“Did you write that paragraph: 

“'¥ess 3 did.” 

“And sent the paper to Mrs. 

“Of course 


Shi remained pens 


Merrytree ? ” 


ively silent. Then she 
aid slowly 
“Was Colonel Somervell nice because he 


thought me Lady M 


mphatically not. He could see how 
I nice you are, because he couldn’t see you 
: a parlour maid 
’ She assimilated this with slight puckering 
t £ the brows. 


tog9g 
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Then she said naively: 

“te must be rather a funny old gentle- 
man. 

Purdie was delighted. 

“You have described him exactly.” 

“JT was so anxious to please him. If he 
thought me nice, if he liked me—and he 
did—why is he behaving so funnily? ” 

“Why, indeed? To answer that question, 
Miranda, adequately, we must survey, you 
and J, the social history of England, and 
we haven’t time to do it.” 

“No. But I understand. According to 
daddy, parlour-maids, if they do their duty, 
are as important as Prime Ministers.” 

“That is perfectly true. But funny old 
gentlemen potter about lawns and paddocks; 
they don’t dive into wells.” 

“I know, Mr. Purdie, that parlour-maids 
are not held in high esteem. Aunt Barbara 
rubbed that in. I suppose that Aunt Bar- 
bara and Colonel Somervell think alike.” 

“They may.” 

She continued gravely : 


] 


“Of course, I realized long ago that what 
| 


daddy said and thought was the expression 
of the few. Colonel Somervell 


the many, whose opinions are 


belongs to 
worthless.” 
“Miranda, I wish Colonel Somervell could 
hear you.” 
“Anyway, 


friend. 


Purdie said with ent} 


you have been a_ wonderful 
You made Ralph’s father hke me.” 
it]! uslasm : 
“You are a perfect darling to say that.” 
“And he 
he? ” 
Purdie replied guardedly 
* Colonel 
valuation 


him.” 


can’t help loving Ralph, can 


Somervell sets an inordinate 
upon everything that belongs to 





She exclaimed triumpl 
“Then he'll come round.” 
Mirai 


’ 1 
thoroughly at ease 


“He’s very thin, 
She laughed, 


immediately she 


ia.” 


But, 


became solemn, asking 
anxiously 


“What did Ralph tell you to tell me? ” 


Purdie couldn’t answer this” offhand. 
Ralph, being Ralph, had neglected to send a 
definite m« sage. He had trusted to his 
clever friend to say what was fitting. Purdie 
rose to the situation. Miranda asked for a 


message. A message must be delivered. 
“Naturally, you want me to speak for 
him: 


“7 ao You area 


believe that he « 


plendid friend I do 
ould say to what he 
know that he has 


you 


Wants to say to me. I 
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sent me a lovely message, and I want to 

hear every word of it.” 

Purdie remained 
“You haven't forgotten it? ” 

‘I must get it just right, Miranda.” 
“I’m simply dying to hear it.” 
What 

Purdie felt himself challenged. 

sparkling with 

Obviously she expected something out of the 


With 


silent. 


would be a messag 


‘ 
Miranda's 


anticipation, 


“lovely 
were 


eyes 


f shame he 


ordinary. a sense < 


remembered what he had said to other 
women utterly different from her. With 
them he had not minced words. The baset 
sort were impatient of phrase-making. They 
warmed quickly to a bold lover Never in 


his life had he attempted to make love to a 


girl as innocent and as _ intelligent as 
Miranda. Suddenly, temptation assailed 
him. If he told her the truth, if he drew 
a faithful picture of her lover, exhibiting 
him as torn in two by irresolution, unable 


even to write half a dozen words, paralysed 


by paternal thunderings, crouching “on a 
fence "—if he did all this would her eves 
sparkle ¢ And then, having done this 
rolling the idol in the dust, might he not 
turn his own mastery of word to rare 
account With what overwhelming con 
viction he could say to het “This charm 
ing fellow is not a man, but a manikin. 
He can’t fight for you, because the news 
of his mind are feeble. Fear him out of 
your heart! ” 

The temptation passed as swiftly as it had 
come Loyalty to his friend brimmed ovet 


He miled at 


fidinely at 


Miranda; he smiled con 
him 


“Ralph told me to let myself rip.’ 


“Did he? She hesitated, blushing 
faintly as she whispered: “Do! 

“Tle want vou to believe that you come 
absolutely first, that vou are the greatest 
thing in the world. He will stick at nothing 
to vet vou. His people are dear to him 
but you are infinitely dearer. For your 
ake, he will climb up to you, tear h tar 
out of the skies Because it dark now, 
you shine with brighter ray. 

Did he say all that?’ 


He pressed on, evading her question: 


Ralph beg you to cast fear and doubt 
out of your heart. If he were here. he 
would say nothing, nothir at all he 
would take you in his arm nd 1 would 
know that treneth Wa \ Pe ee GO 
end 

She said slowly: 





‘It’s a lovely message. Thank you ever 
so much.” 
She stood up and so did he. She held 


out both her hands 
“Ralph is lucky.” 


“ie 34,” 5 
‘ : : : 
She read something in hi eve 
guised admiration, perhaps, a e ex ' 


claimed ingenuously 
“Oh, but I 
He is lucky to have 


don’t mean what you meat 


am I—and so is daddy. 
‘IT am going to youl father 
He raised her hands and | ed them 
“That kiss Was Irom I 


tric nd.” 


‘IT shall try to be wortl fric 
ship.” 
CHAPTER XIII 
Ralph Temporizes 
I 
OMETHING did happs S 
day ands the followit 
nothing of importance it 
incident that may bring 
catastrophe. A “jam” in a Dy 
only to be broken up by dyt n 
caused by a small | 
stream. 
Ralph went out huntin n M 
Ing a mare tu ot n 
When the pack wa aid 
the youn lan m foun 
top oft the hunt with hi 
of hand He decided, how : t I 
ype d take tl te \ 
he | isted tl top of t 
ee the buck me thre 
thead of the lead 
it toy peed To I 
taking risk in hich } 
rabbit hols nad rut 1] ] 
Half i 11 I 
plunged in ' 1 
was pitched on to | 
moment | Wa nine 
covered n n he { I \ 
Alice Apperton’s lap. rt } 
for him and he And tl 
Alice ministered to hi HH 
covered that | right at FY 
Was ¢ Pa Rn. ! 
broken 
Ls ' ht,” | ) 
n, Alice 





«os cs - ve ee 3% 


Drawn by 
** It's a lovely message gh 
> 99 
Thank you ever so much 
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took 
Alice 
hed 
by her unselfishness. She had sacrificed a 
day’s sport for hin He 
The mare recovered as quickly as 
he did. 

The accident, therefore, to an 
nay be dismissed as negligible. The inci 


dent, in its 


ame necessary, Ralph’s physical energs 
were paralysed The i ur f the Datt 
of Waterloo might have been different had 
Napoleon 


] 





ay in bed sick and s Of course |} va 
“fussed 
\nd the 


over” by his motl 


colonel. for the 1 ment, ce d to 


play the Roman father. It is ely that he 
said a word in season to | fe y 
extra nice to the boy, what?” With minis 
tering hands hovering about | pil 


Ralph be gan to 
Purdie wa in London, b with 
affairs 


own 


1 1 ecn n n 
a and ld . + 
) nd tl tt Rutt 
t ed to S|} I that 
nand D I hit ( 
t a Da | 1 Ve 
1 of a} ad t 
| Somervell had ( 1 
' +} 
Dp itfa 


in his aching body t tined to 


Every bone 
that. 
Accordingly, after two sleepless nights hi 


1 Miranda on TI 


decided to see 


had been arranged, and to talk with | 
quietly. He simply wasn't 
ping on sail. He would mot I M 


and the darling would be ev 


“nice! to him 


than his own deat | pl 


meanwhile, 
is formal note, 


apprehensions in a tend S 


haps, till that ment \] 
the w h of 1 ) f I 
tween ya | I iid 1 ( 5 
| I 
‘Te J | ; 
B } weak luis 
The kin \ nt on S 


1.3 \ 
led cde Lvé S 
, 
kh I 
iI t n 
+ ! ‘ 
e} wd 


1 n nee 
“Ruth 
Mi \ 
ence en 1 I 
} 


ne 
‘ \] 
t 
l ) 
, 2 
t ¢ 
t rea 
» +} 
IX 
} nm ft 
out M 








en 





‘Little Ruth will love you, darling.” 
1 


then and there that the note 


was a straw indicating the strength of the 


urrent against her. On the other hand, if 
ry lover was encountering rious opposi- 
n the “lovely” mess ive delivered by 


rdie filled her with pride and eladness. 


happy, 


unting the lagging minutes yawning be- 


So she went about her work stil! 


een M. Wensdy and Thursday, fearing 
nly that her beloved might not be able to 
his appointment 


When she reached hex 


Ralph had not arrived. Aunt Barbie was in 


her kitchen. 


father house 


Father and daughter met 
lone in the studio. Within two minutes 
Miranda guessed that Purdie had talked to 
her sire as convincing] 
ed her tenderly, murmuring, as he 
roked her cheek 
“My little Ladybird seems to have a gal 
nt lover. If I am 
hall be justified in giving you to him even 


as usual. The Sag 


not mistaken in him | 


Colonel Somervell refuses his consent.” 


‘Daddy dear, do you really feel like that? 


‘But it all depends on him, Miranda. 
end Mr. Purdie, pleaded the youn: 


ty 


an’s case vehement] 








is all-conquering; it surmount every 
le? 
,’ she replied happily Ralph sent 
ea essage tl h Mr. Pur I—] 
iber every rd of it Sh hall | 
peat it to y 
He n d, smiling it her, t she de 
d the 1 e word bv w 1 When 
h her blushin face on h houldet 
I he 
He will { hi 1 ! of the kies 
Streneth does win in the en 
As t rt lips the bell tinkled. 
Ralph came in, carrying his right arm in 
n Ort} he looked a ne might 


tl | Ralph 1 ht be pale, but 
M n I 1 col eC! h for t After 
f } — S drifted « of the 
et ] 
at iV ( wert ! mn 


At first the talk (with interludes) mean 
present 
Miranda 
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naturally expected details, demanding the 


truth. What did Colon Somervell say? 


She suspected that Purdie mi have ex- 





purgated his text. 

Ralph passed through this ord 
well, although he ventured to take excep- 
tion to Miranda’s 


repeat | adjective 


“funny” as applied to the colonel. 
“He didn’t seem funny to me, dearest.” 
“But a man eating his own words is 


funny, Ralpl 
“We're fairly up against it, darline.” 


“That makes it tremendously exciting.” 


Ralph nodded. He had come, by slow de 
grees, to the jumping-off place. He knew 
that he must somchow dive headlong into 
the f re 


“T’ve been thinking things over,” he he 
gan tentativel Miranda marked a change 
of tone. But she was reflecting that hei 
lover had not quite recovered from his fall. 
He sat limp in his chair, 

“Vee?” 

“I’ve had time to think a bit. That toss 
was an object lesson of how not to do it. 
Purdie is a thruster. I don’t blame him.” 
“Blame him?” 


“T mean, you know ”’—he 


picked his way 
warily, mindful of ruts and rabbit-holes— 
“that he ha to be in his line of business. 
His motto is ‘Push’!” 

Having progressed as far as this he real 


ized that Miranda’s intelligent eyes were 


fixed upon his. They seemed uncannily 
alert. He continued with slight nervous- 
ness 


‘My peopl have been most awfully 
» to consider them.” 

‘Of course you have.” 

Ile brightened up perceptibly. 

“T think they'll come round in time. I 
prom. ed father to keep away from Medbery 
Hawthorne.’ 

“So Mr. Purdie told me.’ 

“T fancy that Purdie, being 
thought me a fool to give that promise, but 
father was thinkine of your good name.’ 

“Was he?” She considered this gravely, 


Purdie, 


adding, “I can take care of that myself.” 
“Anyway, Miranda, looking at the thing 
from every point of view 


gained by haste?” 


*As soon as I can get to town I must 
make inqu about India. Some fellows 
manage to marry on their pay in India. I 
must find out how it’s don I can't stick 


” 


the idea of your roughing it. 
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“But I shouldn't mind ro 


you.’ 


ighing it with 


‘And vou're barely twent' 
“T am roughing it now, Ralph.” 


She was puzzled not ) 
as by his manner. She couldn't reconci 
that manner with the message which st 
thrilled het 
would say nothing at all, he would take ye 
in his arms. “a 


pulses. “If he were here } 


: Surely he was saying a 
great deal. And again: “He wil! stick at 
nothing to get you.” But he was sticking! 
She continued softly: 

“Strength wins in the end.” 

He looked up, obviously puzzled But he 
couldn't have forgotten. She went on 





“T have thought of that so often 
‘Who said it 
“Who said it?” she re peated, 
‘Is it a famous quotation?” 

‘You said it, Ralph.’ 

‘Did 1? When 

“It was part of your message to me.” 

By this time they were both puzzled, each 
attempting to read the other. Pitching on 
one’s head is apt to drive out of it messages 
composed by the messenger. Ralph remem 


bered Vat 


ly that Purdie had been in 
structed to deliver a message to Miranda 
What had he said to he He asked in 
genuously 

‘Part of what Miles Purdie said to you 


She winced and blinked und the convi 
tion that the m had trom Purdi 
And at the nt he had been 

rprised because R had 1 | itt of 
vord In a f heard h 
love I ivil 

I old Pt t he ended 
triumphantl, Ll reme 1 to } ) 
let himself rip Did | 

‘Yes, he did 

Good old Miles! Ve hat he 1 

But she could: t} pointment 
too poignant In ilence he hook he 
head, wondering wit t remained so d 
concertingly cool and clear Ralph went on 
in his pleasant voi 

Purdie said that strength in n the 
end. Well, it doesn’t ' a Phi 

ch a thing as finesse 

“And you haven't rot it, th oht 
Miranda. But immediate heart rebelle 
against head Heart whi pered hat | 
had given words, delightful word to a 


-+ 
> | 


friend, and 


Purdie must know hi 


everythin 
| 


‘I see. 


Undismaved by the 
not interpreting it aright, 
of the future. She could har 
attention. Every phrase 
him in a startlingly new 
ot time, an ipostle of expe 
Was a enturo n ( 
relief h h tions and 
And as he spoke he see 
back into the soft cus} 
Her li Vv tan il 
She de led that ne 
Ralph vider uund, a 
dwelle When he had 
du 
| ppe u ( 
| ha nt ! i 
In h me ( t 
\ r fathe In 
Phat w | n ( 
Wi Dadd 
chance Of ( 
the peopl have 
( ptimi 
be ed to dig« | 
hat } 
V Ke Nl 
Gt ' , 
I if 
iftirmed 
Ml lal ed iN | 
ene 
\ . oi 
Ilave ( 
>? 
3 
" , | 
le ‘ I ¢ t 
H ‘ | l 
In ist ™m 
I ig of R 
Ss ‘ t ic 
fo eal a 


Purdie knew what I wanted 
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** After a few phrases the Sage 
drifted out of the studio ’’—», 1103 


unds make such a_ ditference to your 


father, why not let me help vor | should 

e to do it’ 

I—I « dn't take ioney ft » you 
Daddy would be o humiliated if I did 

| ite the ide of my wife being a 
pa r-maid 

You hate it [ understand that vout 
people hate it But vou - You told me 


that you had got rid of your blinkers 
“And so | have 


“But you haven't,” she urged gently 
\fter ll, I am serving others I am 
rather proud of it. It just happens to be 


It would please me 


ever so much if you felt proud of me, 
ecause | am doing what I can to the best 
of my ability. 

Did she know that she was trying him 


“high %? 
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Tom Peddie 


“I’m not proud of your position with Mrs. 
Merrvtree. It means that I can’t see you 
except on Thursday. It seems, also, that 
later on, disagreeable people may say dis 
agreeable things.’ 

\nd you would care? 

“Of course I should care, loving you as I 
do.” 

But she remained firm in her decision to 
remain a parlour-maid till her sire’s fortunes 
mended or another “job” presented itself. 
The stronger will prevailed. Finally Ralph 
remembered that he was alone with a be- 
guiling young woman, and not making the 
most of his opportunities He became the 
ardent lover 

‘Everything is bound to come right in th 
end,” he assured her for at least the third 
time. 

“You mean,’ she smiled at him, “that 
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will to ¢ ‘ ‘ pul 
fathe 
\ [ 
XS | ‘ 
wht At Chi e the odds art 
1 ee to one a nst 4 


Presently Adam 
oon atterward Ralph took ‘ 

What have you settled asked the 
Hage He Wa a-quive vit ‘ nectation 
having driven from his br a sma jlemon 


y, whose place could be filled with 


hock He stared at a f ont 
brightened 1 ee ) inane 
nemia 1 ce a \I felt ; if 
mé V impire hat } ed f ’ ~_ 
veins the vita t id od . t to ] l 
ppreh \l. at the 
\ ali ( ( ‘ t t the n 
Valla sut ‘ | 
Wa overwhel i. P the 
a 
~ etl ] 
I—] 
Ret 
He ‘ ‘ , a 
( | bee 
\ | ‘ . ; 
i ¢ 
lad ¢ ‘ f t 
“yy | 
Rive , . 
— | 
hir 
4 ! \ ’ 
measure t : 
¢ , P , : 
Mur iT 1 ‘ 
pe p 
\ f " 
\Tt | 
t ot 
He p ed, 
f. | } we k« ] . 
That me ioe 





“M1 Purdi vente c. 4 + 
Lhe | ‘ voice t ‘ 
Ralp to lave | 
bh t 
Shi in’t break di | 
dealt t \ h te 
posure perplexed him 
arid tit, ce \ Ob 
Ina vel 1 be | ‘ \ 


vith powers 
detachment Call upon the 


this misunderst 


mporary Love is 








You know auntie, my co-workers at 


the Vicarage think as you do about all 
é men 

; And they are more than half right.” 

‘Ralph Somervell may belong to the 

leisure-loving class, but he has to work 

i And he’ll have to work harder yet if 

: warries you. But L suppose it’s none of 

Lit te 
one closed ( hr 1p) , Opening the m 
n to talk of ymmetl Ing els¢ From 


eing impressed, Miranda became depressed, 


, ( nm sens if it were common sense 
t I | ) anct In tin ‘ she 
beholding herself for the first time in het 
f 
( a stirrel up I strife, a id perhaps at 
( ne time she \ realizing her strength, 
‘ ( ] Ip ot tacts which given 
f¢ Confronted by facts, increasing 
y pr . dwindling custom, she h; 1 marched 
vinely ervice, Most irls of 
r age would have he itated, waited a little 
‘ Sh id not waited an hour Now, 
ain, felt stripped of illu ions 
; B time had to wait, be e she 
( 
t e sure of her fact he e they 
( ed ‘ erasp . 
P ntly Aunt Barbie, pausing { hei 
I a a abrupt 
, There is n n why y houldn’t 
a n 
| | neaged?” 
N ir father is doing ever 
be \1 5 can pl ( Mo 
. . 
1oO > 1 I ioe } ne ol 
| bu I rar 
I e¢ and do pract nothin 
I n st . | have 
| n Is nd failed, 
( 
| + t 1 «cy 
| ! r n st l 


| bandy h vou, 
Miranda, | i take at \ fathe 

I ] | i nt Bb 1 h nt 

\ le d Beca ‘ 

I i en a 

— , entle won't 
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I repeat, being practical and taking life as I 


find it, not as you see it in dreams, this 


young gentleman won’t marry you.” 


CHAPTER XIV 
The Colonel Goes to Moscombe 


} 


horley House well 
still 


ALPH 
plea ed 


returned to ( 


with himself. Being 


desperately in love, it is hardly fair 
to affirm that he was not quite so pleased 
with Miranda. There had beer omething ! 
Possibly the darling might be worrying 
about his fall, which would be just like her. 
And how upsetting for her to reflect that she 
was not exactly weicomed by the members 
of h fam who, in due time, would 
‘climb d : But, apart from such con 
iderations, the lover had missed spon 
taneity of emotion Up till now he had 
thrilled he even 5 he had ‘thrilled him. 
At the ¢ i of then lone talk, she had 
acquiesced 1 al he said without thrills. 
Yes; he ] 1 1 a lack of response. 

Chi l worry him too much, no 
enough, ple, to interfere with an 
excellent 1 nel Als » 3 \ ch he was 
truly erateful, |] peopl ft him alone. 
The ce I ! Nave Lue ( at h had 
been to M ye, but he asked no ques 
tio! 

Next 1 4 cd ri la , he inds met neat 
Puddenhu Ralph was unable to ride 
with hi t m ina sl 7. he walked 
to the meet th his mother and enjoyed a 
talk with .\ e Apperton, looked at het 
he ou ‘ a horse The young man 
mie ever) ( ind ¢ {1 kind in 
quiries, Obvi the M« ees had not 
babbled. >} \ essed t he was e! 

wed toa uid. ‘I imazing fact 
would have ¢ ed n than a ripple of 
excitel ( tl ( 1 where, whe 1 
ho ire 1 rl sip is in full 
Be 

A bucl been harl ed in a distar 
enclosure, so h 1 followers trotted 
awa Mothe ) t down to enjoy a 
rlorio 1 early Au t. Sport, in 
all its 1 a | le topic of 
convel n nest the § ervells, and 
Ralph t 1 with animation about the n 
“ont \ hive upl I I n nds bought 
ut an enorm price M Somervell, a 

aint ner, nodde« head. She had 
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Presently Adam ] ll came. bs , and “You must bear it.” ] 


oon atterwards Ralph tool ( *T thinl ! 
} I . Of Ou <« a ¢ l 
‘What have you settled ‘ 1 the are a woman with powe1 
2 ri He wa a-quly t on, deta t Call uy l ( 
having driven from his bri n | this n t t 


td { au «< 
t ) ‘ ih y | uw ? } ) 
“ KIM 1 ( ave 1 | wil » to Au 
beheld him By t Way | ] ) 
‘ a vered het I \ t repeat what sl " 
The eager fathe t] | ‘ eca he e to t 
hock He tare ita f one. : an 
} } ’ ’ 
ened ‘ ental \ faint le flickered ; 
inemia ce i | felt < f f Mir mouth a 
, ’ 
m¢ npire hat ‘ fro! itchen, where the pri 
veins the vital f | S to hide ] H f 
i au ere ce a 
fron he fa ‘ } t ] 
« ‘ t Ie 
; a1 : ‘ I 
pprehe \ I< at the [ « t t late 
Vica ( t r t t them ‘ wement I | 
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) i\ ele I 
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all 
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I repeat, being practical and taking life as I 


1 


youn 


en 
“And they are more than half right.” 
“Ralph Somervell may belong to the 
leisure-loving class, but he has to work 
’ ird. 
And he’ll have to work harder yet if 
3 t iri B I Suppose 1 none ot 
I l nie 
She closed he firm lips, opening them 
to talk of methit else. Krom 
t Impre ed, Mi la became depre ssed, 
d ( ym sense vere CX m sense 
I ipon 1 anct In fine, she 
ing | the first time in hei 
. stirrer-up of strife, and perhaps at 
( ne time she was realizing her strength, 
. ( 5 grip of facts whicl given 
It Col ont ) lact creasing 
y , aAwind ( { l she marched 
vingly it rvice M irls of 
, »¢ would have he itated, wait a little 
S| not waited at ( I Now 
I ripped of isions 
s 3 time had to wait, because sh¢ 
} { es e of her fact ( use they 
™ ' ‘ ] ‘ r) * 
P ntl Aunt Barbie, pausing fi her 
na said abi ] 
Chet n n \ houldn’t 
! ’ n 
| | I a?” 
N ir father is doing eve1 
1 bette \r can please Mos 
\ ob I lal 1" } ne ol 
le ‘ I , but Irae 
] and do practi vy nothing 
n | nd in sei I have 
n Issel nd failed 
) Thhe 
I « tl ne |} I nd ser 
I at \ n servi 
| ) 
| | ng pea uP” 
| bandy 7 h vou, 
liranda, be take at \ father 
I i: ] n't B he isn't 
ily parlor naid Because 
n | ha en ed 
ya I ntl I » wont 
S , t \ | ted arpl 
f ) n | \n n ; you 
I } } 
! M 
\\ } Xx ntl hence 





ind it, not a 


Oo 


g gentlen 


s you see it in areams, this 


an won’t marry you.” 


CHAPTER XIV 


The Colonel Goes to Moscombe 


to affirm that 


with Miranda. 


1] 
OSSIDI) 1 


} 


| ) 


| 


\ 


how Ip ( 


na 
Was not exac 
of hi i 
climb 
sideration 
taneilty or en 
thrilled he 
At the « 
acquiesced it 
Yes; he } 
hi 
enough, 
excellent 
truly grate! 


De ou 
met eve y\ 
Guin Ob 
babbled. Ni 
gaged toa 
would 


1 1 
ho as ( 
cry 


about his fall, which 


turned to Chorley House well 
with himself Being still 
ely in love, it is hardly fair 
he was not quite so pleased 
There had been—something ! 

| ° mis t be worrying 


would | 


just like her. 


eflect that she 
} 


ing for her to 1 





t welcomed by the members 
who, In dau time, would 
But, apart from such con 

the Ove! had missed spon 

ti Up till now he had 

( he had ‘thrilled him. 

ot thell lone ta k, she had 

: he said—without thrills. 
not la Jack of response. 

worry him too much, no 

iple, to terfere with an 

el Also, f ch he was 

4 peopl ft him alone 

have Lit 1 that h h id 

re, but he ked no ques 

ig, a Frida ‘ ds met neat 
Ralph was unable to ride 
n a | ts but he walked 

is mothe and enjoyed a 

e A yperton, wh looked at her 
1 horse [he young man 

rr kit d ( . al 1 kind in 

V1 the Me rees had not 
Vy { esse t he Was en 

id r amazing fact 

caused more than a ripple of 
the ti f 1 where, when 

not rul sip is in full 
1 bee hat in a distant 
» | inds and followers trotted 
r and sor it down to enjoy a 

nearly August. Sport, in 

nest tl Some ( ls, and 

1 with an ition about the new 


inds bought 


\1 ~~ 
price irs. Somervell, a 


She had 
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discovered long ago that this was sufficient. 
It kept the men going nicely and, mean 
while, she could think of other matters 

When Ralph checked, and was leisurely 
casting his thoughts, hi mother aid 
gently 


“Did you see Miranda Issell yesterday 
“Yes; I did.’ 
\h! I hope, my dear 


m 9 and 
not 


that vou 


she 


can 


are contemplating anything Ol 


Ralph squeezed her arm Tea uring ly 
“Now, don't 


you worry, mother, about 


that. We're not fools. We mean to simmer 
I can wait, and so can shi 

Mrs. Somervell sighed 

Ralph, still squeezing a soft arm, said 


impulsively 

If you and father only knew how exactly 
right she ts 

“But is she 


you talk 


right for you, 


little about 


Ralph? Will 


to me a het 


“Rather I'd sooner talk about her than 
—hunt. 
“She doesn’ hunt What have vou in 


common with her 
‘Everything,’ he 


ey he 


replied enthusiastically 


keen about 





cricket all the thins s that interest you 
when you are not hunt 

‘She doesn’t play games, poo little dear! 
How could he She’ read a 

“Have you, Ralph 

“N-no She know about Pp! IT¢ , and t ] 
that rt of thir 

\nd you don't 
Ralph eyed is mother unea \ 
What are you etting at, n ther 

‘You tell nie ou have evervthing n 
common with el Dut eect oO me that 
what interest you can t interest her Lhat 
is a pit It makes 1 ‘ ficult after 
the honeymoon 

Mrs. Somerve 1 no more. Ralph 
ensible that he 1 not ( " t cor 
versa il re hed Present 
the toot of a distant ort I le Nir lump 
up 

I believe they’re comir th " \\ it 
luck ! 

He became more exe ted he the hunted 
buck crossed below then R Ipl loined the 
field, running with them Mh Somervel 
returned to Chorley House She didn't see 
her son again till luncheon, when he arrived 
hot and happy. 

“T’ve had a topping mi Ing I it buck 


and | aw a much of the 


_ ’ 





fun as anvbody else. I shall be out next 
Monday, mother.” 
“But you spoke of going to Lond 
Ye - but London can Walt 
Vhe colonel, helping himself t ld salt 
beet at the leboard, 
waiting vame he retlected m 
lI 
\ few day pa ed On M iv the 
Somervell household was p a 
whirlpool of excitement | i Bisterne 
wired from London, saying that vi | 
to spend twen four ho { 
He arrived on the Tuesd | 
man, evidently in failing | } 
dinner, spent two ho é { 
colone He left on We ( in 
his car \s he had not visite an 
nee the leath of fl t t ex 
pect lant ice prov } 
‘It mu mean some Ralp 
to h I 
What it eant w re Ralpl 
hort ‘ the ‘ I ture 
where | i the ¢ U 
ec carpe ble ed | 
I nat I 
The ‘ hoarse 
Bisterr | ‘ 
new |? fel t H 
I'm ot { i 
\nd so ar 
Both met P ‘ © « t ‘ 
There ance | ( 
nothi f ( ar 
l red ¢ 
t t t ( 4 1 ‘ 
ordimat ( ‘ 
| p ‘ ( ( 
Phe colonel paused 
a tirme Ol 
lie | left eve , mit 
(od kn | t 1 
‘ L prete ! t 
But the propert ert [ thought 
ind tree t mi ¢ n n 
to sell a t ot | a n 
elf, but Cc owe ot it I L 
} ive cvel teit oO ) t | 
" life ‘9 lose both hi And he 
M Vel ( ib q } ut but 
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“T understand, father.” 

‘If I had, he—he might have gone back 
to London instead of to Bisterne. He told 
me that he shouldn’t leave Bisterne again. 
He has settled everything. It—it would be 
1 rotten shame to unsettle him.” 

‘Yes; it would.” 

The colonel’s tone brightened. 

“We'll leave it at that then 

‘] suppose we must.” 

The colonel] have been aware that he 
Was exercising great pressure. And if so, 
may that believed that he 
was acting in obedience to the dictates ot 


’ 


hay?’ 
may 


we be sure he 


conscience. He concluded solemnly: 
‘Young men do rash things. Anything 
rash on your part at suc hamoment might— 


Tisis 


er precipitate a 
“You have made that perfectly plain.” 
“Then there is nothing more to be said.” 
Ralph retreated to the forest. 

How right he had The cheerful 


thought fortified him, although he was not 


been ! 


enraptured with a waiting game. If he had 
taken Purdie’s advice, at this moment he 
might be married. And Bisterne might be 
dead. Spring a tremendous surprise on a 
fellow with some beastly organic disease 
and he might fall in his tracks! Could he 
have enjoyed a honeymoon with Miranda 
when the head of the family was lving stiff 
ind cold in the family vault \nd the 
honeymoon would have had to be done on 
the cheap 

These reflection vave place to others. 
Miranda must be told the truth about poor 
Bisterne. He had received that morning a 
lette from her, evidently scribbled in a 
hurry ving that she was not going to 
Moscombe on Thursday Such a man as 


Purdie might have suspected a vital reason 


ving under such abstention. Miranda, 


an 


indeed, still a victim of uneasy davs and 
restless nights, shrank from meeting het 
lover till she had ordered a perplexed mind. 


Unwilling 
cript: 7 
accepted this 


to hurt him, she added a post- 
have t Ralph 


ce) Bal 
It served to fortify his con 


‘ stay 


ision that he, the man, was wiser than the 


j It was quite impossible to see the 
future Lady Bisterne as bond slave to the 
daughter of a solicitor 

He returned to Chorley House and poilt 
everal heet of notepapel hefore he 
dispat hed the f lowing billet 

DARLING MIRANDA,—What beast luck! 
I particularly wanted to see you to-morrow 


to tell you something of great importance. 
My cousin, Lord Bisterne, has been here. 
He tells my father—this is strictly between 
ourselves—that 


he cannot 





expect to 
more than a few months. He has settl 
up his affairs, poor old chap! My fathe 
says—and, of course, I agree with him—t 
it would be wicked to do anything that 
might unsettle him. You know what | 
mean, dearest. And it is a big property, b 


I don’t care a hang about that. All th 


same, it’s a stone cold fact that althou; 
you aren’t pretty Lady M., you may | 
pretty Lady Bb. some day. And it would 1} 
a sell—-wouldn’t it ?—to find oneself witl 
title and nothing to keep it up with. So y 
see, we have, in the interests of others 

be very patient and careful. \ kn 
what I’d like to do if I had a free har 
don’t you? Can’t you change your n 

about giving Mrs. Merrytree notic D 
please ! 

“All my love and many, many kis 
We shall meet to-morrow week. [I’m mar] 
ing time about India. I don’t want to lu 
you out there. The climate is simply aw 
on a= delicate complexion Yo ow 
RALPH.” 

Miranda received this epistle on Th 
morning. She read it and re-read it 
times Me-an’-Kate noticed that M 
received two letters. The other was ft 
her father. He had been sumn 
London by Purdie. 

“T cannot doubt,” he wrote, ‘that this 
the beginning of the end of Moscombe 
new life is opening up to me, and I fe 
years younger. Mr. Purdie gives no detal 
but I have the most amazing confidence 
him, and I shall place myself unreserve 
in his hand I will write again a n 
I have seen him. He bas asked me to di 
with him on Thursday night a 

Ill 

After breakfast on this particular Thi 
day, the colonel had a word with his son 

‘You went to Moscombe last Thursd: 
Ralph. Are you going to-day?’ 

aa 

The curt monosyllable secretly pleased 
old soldier. From it he drew conclusk 
not, perhaps, justifiable. The boy h 
behaved well. He hadn’t sulked. He had 
promised to keep away from Me iber 
Hawthorne The colonel p essed 
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ancient stock of maxims, which, when he 
spoke at committee meetings, were not the 
least valuable parts of his speech. 


these might be found : 


Amongst 
“Second thoughts are 
best.” On second thoughts, he regretted a 
too hasty determination not to see Miranda’s 
father. A Sage might establish his claim to 
wisdom by seeing eye to eye with a man of 
the world upon such a vexed question as 
marriage between two extremely young 
persons who, admittedly, had been swept off 
their feet by that rascal, Cupid He said 


genially 


“If you are not going to Moscombe, 


Ralph, I may motor over there myself this 


afternoon.” 
“To--to see Miranda? ” 


“To see her father.” 


Ralph smiled at his sire. Che obvious 
reason inundated his mind. rhe veteran 
was “climbing down [If he met Miranda’s 


father, he would slide rapidly to the bottom 
f the pole. No man of intelligence could 
withstand the Adam 
Issell. 
“This is splendid of you, father 
“Well, well; | 
duty. It is my duty to meet Mr. 
I shall be civil to him.” 

“Ot course 


whimsical charm of 


Ralph said warmly 
have 


never shirked my 


Issell, and 


you will.” 
Since 


without any 


that 
had adopted, 


rhe colonel left it at poor 


Bisterne’s visit he 
pose, a slightly more urbane manner. He 
quite unconscious of “understudying ” 


the head of the family; but his wife, not his 


had marked a subtle difference in him 


Voblesse oblige? As a young man he could 





remember resenting the reticences of his 
elders. Now he fully appreciated another 

lden maxim: Least said, soonest 
nel di 1 ; 


Accordingly he held his tongue, 
\t half-past that 
left at a garage in Mos- 


three afternoon, the 


ylonel’s car was 


combe. The colonel, in the trimmest of blue 
erge suits, approached Issell’s shop. Like 
Purdie, he halted in front of the shop 
window, blinking at the wares exposed 
therein Amos had not been idle. <As a 
window-dresser who knew his Moscombe, 
‘ had succeeded beyond expectation in 


dazzling the eye of the 
papers that 
challenged the 


trippers. Wall- 
well evoke “hiccups ” 
interest of all 


might 


attention and 


foot-passengers Young horses shied half 
acTo the H gh street when they be held the 
kaleidoscopic display 

The colonel entered the shop. 
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Amos received him cheerfully. 

“Beautiful afternoon, sir.” 

The colonel assented. 

“Is Mr. Issell in? ” 

“No, sir. Mr. Issell London. In 
his absence, sir, I shall be ’appy to show 
you anything you may want.” 

*T want to see Mr. Issell. 
some distance to see him.” 

With difficulty he concealed his annoyance 
from this smirking counter-jumper. 

“Miss Issell is in the studio, sir.” 

The colonel naturally supposed that Amos 
was speaking of Miranda. He hesitated. 
But, being a true Somervell and a Church 
man, he was prepared to recognize in Issell’s 
absence and Miranda’s presence something 
which might indicate the finger of Omnipo 
tence. To talk paternally with 
allured him. 

‘[ will see 
firmly. 


is in 


I have come 


Miranda 


Miss Issell,” he declared 


“Certainly, sir. This way, please.” 

Amos walked to the studio door, opened a. 
and exclaimed loudly : 

‘A gentleman to see you, miss.” 

The colonel Amos 
closed the Facing the veteran, staring 
at him crossly, was Aunt Barbic! 

On the rare occasions when the Sage left 
Miss Barbara Issell went dili- 
gently to work in it—removing the dust of 
many weeks 


entered the studio; 


door. 


his studio, 
from books and plaster casts, 
waxing the furniture, destroying spiders and 
their in short, furious wat 
against dirt and disorder. 


webs: 


; Waging 


g, 
She wore, going 
into action, a kit that provoked smiles from 
the thoughtless. 


she twisted a 


head 
handkerchief. 
The ends of this were tied in an aggressive 
bow 


Round her massive 


silk bandana 
waggling above a shiny expanse of 
forehead. Not a wisp of hair could be seen. 
Having duly protected her head, Aunt Bar- 
bie would then slip on an immense blue 
overall, covering every inch of her majestic 
person. Thus would eye 
malevolently the brave persons who dared 
to intrude upon her labours. 

The beheld this formidable 
woman, for the first time, through clouds 


dust; 


accoutred she 


( olonel 


of acrid, blinding and a 


assailed his 


pungent 
smell of turpentine sensitiv. 
nostrils. 
“T beg your pardon,” he stammered 
“Not at all. What do you want, sir? 
The colonel said stiffly 
“T am Colonel Somervell.” 
Chen he 


” 


neezed v iolently, 
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You had better come fo the bitche 
said Aunt Barbi 


Phe Ore toll 1 her to that clean 
and admirably ordered roon He had su 
tained a shock, but good manne urvived 
it. This good woman, wl ieested to him 
Boadicea, must be Isseil’s hou ekeeper She 


lead him to Miranda He aid 


courteously 


would 


‘I came over from Chorlk re ee Mi 
Issell, but I understand that M | i] 
ls here 


*She Is, replied \unt B ye dourl 


sister, 

Phe colonel had difticult, | lising hi 
feelings, and the dust of the studio seemed 
to have dimmed his ‘vision t had settled 
thickly 
hesitating |y 

“You not ( 

“No. Will you sit down, ¢ el Somet 


vell? I have a sitting-room of n vn, but 


since we had to di pense w ery ‘3 
have not had time to a if 

“Quit quite 

The co nel might be wel ast 
he wa Wit \unt Barbi al 
he recognized in the firm tone ol ‘ \ f 
the wait? e fen He it « 

You wish to ta to 1 ‘ hie 
colonel inclined: his he . 
cou ‘ ot thn enta leme t 

rhe co el smiled kent t 


had oj ot ( Ow 
phr i> 1 1 Wa a 1 t t 


yy?) 
1S] 1 \ t ( ‘ n 
for batt B rT I 
we hinte that t ( ' et 
What e vali | 1 the 
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‘You imply, madam, that my son is not “T saw the shop. [t's unspeakably 
ntelligent nor honest? * awful.” 
| have not met your son, but he be longs, “Did you see the studio?” 
inftortunately, to a cla that sets rank and “Through clouds of dust.” 
position above intelligence and honesty Keven to the wife of his bosom he could 
Not above honesty ay nothing more. He was conscious of 
Pardon me! | am, I repeat, practical. being wounded, and_ the primitive animal 
We Issells read and observe Have you which lurks in all of us constrained him to 
ad Thackeray : lick his wounds in solitude. To his credit 
‘l have, madam he perceived Aunt Barbie’s point of view. 
Do you-consider him a lar?” \nd, being a gentleman, he cherished no 
“Certainly not rancour against her. He thought: “They 
You admit his claim te serious considera have brains, these Issells.” Ultimately he 
mas a writ . decided that Aunt Barbie must be at heart 
“Of course LI de a Bolshevist. 
Aunt Barbie said trenchantly Next day, Friday, Ralph appeared at the 
every line that Thackeray has written breakfast table in hunting kit. Upon the 
exhibits is preferring rank and — sideboard flanking the silver dishes lay the 
position to intelligence and honesty Phere — letters. Colonel Somervell observed a wise 
be many exceptions You have met rule: he never opened his letters till after 
niece 7” breakfast. And this rule had been imposed 
yes.” upon wife and children. Ralph, however, 
1 like he perceived a small parcel beside his letters, 
1 did and recognized on it Miranda’s delicate calli- 
*Becaus u recognized her intelligence — graphy He supposed instantly that the 
nd sin But as soon as you dis darling had sent him another present. 
red that she was the daughter of a Hastily he slipped the tiny package into his 
lesman in Moscombe you objected to het pocket and attacked gorously a_ grilled 
daughter-in-lat sole. ‘The prospect of a day’s sport under 
Phe colonel moistened dry lips once more, ‘d his appetite. The 
The fact ncontrove ‘ It is im-’ rasher of bacon. 
I vat | ht have his, said genially : 
ni t : \unt Barb con be getting your nose 
( I ‘y = 
\ point of view you were night,” growled the 
I » t 1 1 mest ed at veteran 
present, justit \ Pheret , we both Whenever the head of the house growled 
re an entanglement that tlematiz at breakfast the other members of the family 
were trained to leave him alone. Very soon 
The ost astounded and contounded man the colonel rose, seized his letters, and dis- 
n M be 1 he almost staggered—to — appeared. Ralph, some ten minutes later, 
} ‘ Court , however, » Integral a wandered towards the stables. Out of sight 
ned. him to the of the house he opened the package. 
end of tl ' ble interview It held nothing but the engagement ring ! 
VT, da n ether, but 
t, t disental ( te a entang le 
nt CHAPTER XV 
With that } r and re ited 
Epilogue 
lV I 
\\ n hard ensure tl olonel for OOKING back afterwards Adam Issell 
evil 4 » himself what Aunt Barbie had often marvelled that such astonishing 
RT eas ere. n he con hanges could have taken place in 
fin d a h 1 the tt remarl hat Adam three short months. In \ugust he had 
sf absent from home lo relieve, been a petty tradesman in Moscombe. No 
( mn mec I \ verb found him and his in a comfortable 
flat in Hampstead, high above the fogs and 
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dirt of London, high also above those cramp- 
ing disabilities which had made life in Mos- 
combe a mere struggle for existence, His 
new freedom of mind and body was not only 
due to the fact that he had won the first 
prize for his “Flame Chintz.” That had 
meant a fair measure of fame and fortune, 
inasmuch as he was now the art director of 
a business likely to increase enormously in 
prosperity. But underlying material success 
and dominating it was the glad conviction 
that recognition of his best work had come 
to him from without. No artist, however 
great, is at heart independent of others. 
Beyond this again was the stimulus of find- 


ing himself in the right environment, in 
touch with what Purdie called the right 
people, hailed by them as a master of his 
craft. 

Bewildering excitements had _ followed 
close upon the heels of his visit to London. 
Purdie scemed to have taken him into his 
strong grasp there and then, He was told 
what to do, and he had done it. 

“You have drifted,” said Purdie, “out of 
a backwater into the flowing tide. It will 
carry you far,” 

And so it had proved. In the evening of 
his life, so to speak, he put to sea with a 
wind astern filling his sails and the port of 
comfort in sight ahead. 

To no man, however, does fortune come 
with both hands full. At the moment when 
the “Flame Chintz” was awarded first 
prize he was desperately unhappy about 
Miranda. The joy in life that rejuvenated 
the father seemed to have abandoned the 
daughter. The fact that she attempted to 
dissemble with him made the situation more 
poignant. She left Mrs. Merrytree’s service 
thinner and paler. The removal from Mos- 
combe to Hampstead seemed to exhaust her. 
To the Sage she explained her motives mm 
returning her engagement ring. 

“He was not what I thought him to be, 
caddy.” 


‘You have done the right thing, the only 
thing. I am proud of my daughter 

“But I could say nothing to him. That 
seemed crucl. Because he loved 


“ 


mec, 
You were both victims of the precon 
ceived idea. You saw him as strong; he 
saw you as weak and yielding. I blame 
myself bitterly for allowing you to drift 
together.” 

“T would have faced anything, anything 
with him. But he was afraid of the half- 
seen,” 
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Adam Issell kissed and comforted her, 

“We cannot be strong,” he told her, 
“without suffering.” 

Purdie offered her work under her father, 
She wondered what he thought, but he said 
nothing about Ralph Somervell, 


When he received back his ring that 
young gentleman flung it, metaphorically, 
in the teeth of his sire. 

“She won’t have me.” 

Certainly the colonel was disconcerted. 
It is difficult to imagine what King 
Cophetua would have said and thought had 
the beggar-maid jilted him. Possibly the 
colonel dwelt the more persistently upon 
Miranda’s attractiveness after she had flatly 
refused to marry his boy. Alone with his 
wife he permitted his fancy a wider flight. 

“He says we have wrecked his life, 
Bertha.” 

“We wreck our own lives,” replied Mrs. 
Somervell wisely. 

“What a will that young woman must 
have!” 

“No doubt. The whole affair was a 
grievous mistake. We may hope and pray 
that dear Alice will console him later on.’ 

But Ralph kept away from Apperton Old 
Manor and accepted an invitation to shoot 
in Scotland. His long leave would be up 
in November. He refused to exchange into 
the home battalion because—so he said—he 
would be bored in England, Like Miranda, 
he lost colour and weight. 

She had refused to meet him. When he 
pressed a reasonable claim for explanation 
she wrote curtly 

“Our love was not strong enough. You 
are unhappy, and so am I. It is better to 
be unhappy before marriage than after.” 

So Purdie had been right after all. That 
rankled horribly. Honest with himself— 
when it was too late—he knew that he had 
temporized. She had been his for the tak- 
ing, but he had not taken her. 

In mid-September all the papers with 
which Purdie was connected announced that 
Adam Issell had won the £500 prize. For 
a brief season the Sage became something ot 
a celebrity. There were many biographical 
notices. He was the guest of honour at a 
public dinner given by Purdie at the Savoy 
Hotel. The young man said bitterly to his 
sire: 








— 


“You see what the world thinks of this 
petty tradesman.” 

About this time Lord Bisterne died. 
Colonel Somervell succeeded to the family 
honours and estates without any sense of 
satisfaction. Business details worried him 
horribly. He spent long days alone with 
his thoughts in London and Bisterne. He 
stared at the family portraits. “ Will Ralph 
give me a grandson?” became an obsession, 
He had plenty of time to make comparisons 
between the faces of the ladies who had 
married Somervells and the face of a petty 
tradesman’s daughter, 

“We do lack chins,” he told his wife. 

To add to his discomfiture Ralph solemnly 
announced his intention of remaining single. 
We can take this statement not for what 
it was worth, but for the impression it made 
upon a distracted father. It blurred entirely 
his point of view; it changed conditions. 
The next of kin, after Ralph, was a ne’er-do- 
well, a scandalous spendthrift. 

Finally, exactly Purdie had _ pre- 
Lord Bisterne recon- 
sidered his judgments. Ralph, with a loving 
wife, might have done without him; he 
couldn’t do without Ralph. He said to his 
Bertha: 

“We have lost our boy. We 
him again.” 


what 
dicted came to pass. 


must find 


“What do you mean, Arthur?” 
“ Second thoughts, my dear, are not in- 
variably the best. 


I recognized great quali- 
ties in Miranda 


Issell. Of course in India 
a young man at a loose end may pick up 
anybody.” 
“And it’s such a thirsty climate, Arthur.” 
They stared miserably at each other 
“Bother it all,” exploded his lordship. “I 
shall have to give in.” 
“You will do what you think wise, my 
dear.” 


The new Lord Bisterne travelled to 
London and asked his son to dine with him 
at his club. Ralph was beginning to prepare 
for the journey to India. He would sail 
Receiving his sire’s invita- 
tion, he smiled grimly, quite certain that he 
would be entreated, after a capital dinner, 
to alter his plans. 


“Must you go to India? ” 


¢ o 


in November. 


said the father. 


“Yes; I can’t stick it in England, I 
want to oblige you, father, but you muse 
give me rope. There may be ructions in 
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India. 

of it.” 
“Your dear mother and I 

marry and settle down.” 

“Marry!” Ralph laughed derisively. 

“Marry Miranda.” 

Ralph stared hard at his father. Now that 
the ice was broken, Lerd Bisterne forged 
ahead easily. 

“Tf I give my hearty consent, and it will 
be hearty, all will be well. 
the Issells? ” 

“No; I’ve kept away from Purdie, too. 
Marry Miranda? With your 
He brightened a little, not much. 
have to begin all over again.” 

“Why not? Take it from me that young 
women are not fools where 
concerned, Miranda, I admit, 
has shown pride. She refused to enter a 
family believed herself to be 
unwelcome. Come, now, I have surrendered ; 
what do you say?” 


All the men who know seem certain 


want ycu to 


Have you seen 


consent ? ” 
*T should 


their own in- 
terests are 


where she 


“What Miranda will say matters.” 

“We will drink her health and yours.” 

They did so. Presently Ralph, touched 
by his father’s affectionate manner, 
hesitatingly : 

“You are doing this for me? 
awfully good of you.” 

“But I liked her, my boy, I liked her. It 
won't be difficult to love her.” 

“You are doing this thing against your 
judgment, for me, because you want to keep 
me over here? ” 

“You can put it how you please, Ralph. 
Your mother and I do want you over here. 
Your duty, in my opinion, is at Bisterne. 
You ought to tackle all the land problems. 
I am too old for that. There is a full life 
awaiting you at Bisterne, with plenty of 
sport thrown in.” 

Ralph detected a quaver in his father’s 
voice. It struck Ralph suddenly that his 
father looked greyer and older. What would 


said 


It’s most 


he and his mother look like when he came 
back from India? They had been consistently 
kind and generous to him, although they had 
stood inexorably between him and Miranda. 

“T have been thinking too much of my- 
self,” he 


have been thinking of me. 


admitted, “and all the time you 
I lost Miranda 
through thinking of myself. I see that at 
last. And whether I find her or not, I don’t 
mean to lose you.” 

‘Tf can’t quite follow you, Ralph.” 

“ll give up India, whatever Miranda 
I’ll tackle this new job at Bisterne.” 


says. 
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But, as he spoke, he didn’t look at his 
father, because he guessed that Lord Bis- 


terne, at the moment, wanted him to look 
slsewhere. 
IV 

Upon the following afternoon, Ralph 
called upon Adam Issell. He knew his 
address because a picture of the Great 
Designer at work in his new studio had 
appeared in at least three picture papers. 
Ralph found him at home The great 


northern window overlooked 
Heath. The old books 
cases; the plaster casts stood sentries above 
them; 


Hlampstead 


were 11 oak book 


above the casts hung the im 
Armchairs and a vast 
couch were covered with a wonderful chintz, 
After the first 
finger at them, saying: 
“The Chintz?’ 
“Yes.” 
“T don’t 
“it 


pressionist pictures. 


greetings 


, Ralph pointed a 


wonder it took the prize 


glows, doesn’t it! 


murmured the 


Sage. He had welcomed the young fellow 
affectionately, being extremely ry for 


him. And it was impossible to forget that 
Issell fortunes 


in the first 


the miraculous change in the 
had been “¢ ngineered 
“the captain.’ 

Ralph congratulated him 


“This yours, Mr. Issell, is 


’ 


plac by 


success ot 


simply splendid. It glows like your chintz 
You look very well. How—how is 
Miranda? 

‘l was very anxious about the child, but 
she is strong—strong.” ps 

‘Is she here 

‘She will be back to tea. She is working 


at the in the art room 


child 


executive ability 


factory Really, you 


know, the nherited 


seem to have 
from het 


Ralph inquired after 


aunt 
\unt Barbi That 
reat woman, it appear 1, Was now reien ny 
triumphantly over two servant 
“We are very comftortable, Ided 
Adam. 
“May I wait till 
Certainly.” 
“Will—will it 
Issel]? ” 
“N-no. I—I don’t think so.’ 
But he spoke with restraint. Thi 
to Ralph natural mort 
intimate questions which bubbled up to hi 
eager lips and stayed there, he was con 
scious of a change in his kindly host. 


Miranda hit in? 


upset her to see me, M1 


eemed 
> 
Burning to ask 


Adam 





Issell had never lacked dignity, but success 
added authority. 

Ralph congratulated him again upon all 
that had been achieved. 

“Yes, yes; l 
work I love. I retain an 
shop at Moscombe. 
well. He loves his 

* Tell me 
work? ” 


Immediately the 


can devote myself to the 

interest in the 
Amos 1s doing 

work,” 

how a man learns to love his 

Sage took the problem 

teeth and 


had 


between his began to shake it 


vigorously. Ralph 


spoke n id]y 


of his mind was the desire to start the Sage 
talking till Miranda came in. Nev 5 
hie inclined an attentive ear, Ise 
cerity always challenges intere 

“We love the work we do we > matte 
what it is. | can remember J ( 
the drudgery of designing, simply | ( 
hand refused to work with eye \ great 


virtuoso enjo playing sc 


them pertect| You enjoy roll becau 


vou excel at it You are bored whe u 
play badly 

‘l am 

‘Il am sorry for the men who have \ 
undivided attention to game because wit 


advancing years their skill must 


and their interest in exerci 


Having assimilated — this, Ralp| iid 
slowly 

‘My father wants me to tackle estate 
management 

\h! I read that he had inherited a large 

property, 

Ralph wondered whether the f 
impressed the Sage He de 
hadn't \dam \ ton pe \ 


I can imagine nothin n 
than developing a landed « Wi 
Nature { he re py! 1 ‘ ( \ It 
tensive culture, for instance \\ ful! 
| should have to chuck M 
Issel] 
“Of course I should imagine 
would be happier on th and \\ 
destructive I prefer constructive 
Ralph paused for an_ instant Before 
eeing Miranda, he intended to apprise re 
father of | rd Bisterne’ reversed vt dict 
“T don’t look forward, Mr. Issell, to doing 


any work alone.” 


Instantly the Sage became excite 1. His 


eye parkled with enthusiasm 
‘But you are wrong—wrong That 
preconceived idea That meeas—t 





Our best work must be accomplishe d aione. 
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***T beg your pardon,’ the 
colonel stammered *’—». 1111 
We have to think things out—alone 
purged of 


with a mind 


with a 
mind 


clogging 


considerations, 
, 
that undivided atten- 


hand. We 


can give 
S 


tion to the work in are here to 


ever so slightly the pro 
gre of the world. Other things are inci- 
dental Phe come; they go; work 
remains \n immease opportunity 1s yours, 
You may see it dimly to-day. 1 °’—his voice 
faltered [ have lookes at my work 
through blinding tears, but I wiped them 
away i 1 went on looking til! my) vision 


Ralph blink it him, but he understood. 
The Sage tood before him erect and 
vigorous, charged with a vitality” that 


radiated from Not till this moment 
did Ralph realize how ercat a man hc was. 


At the 


him 


ame moment, instinctively, he be- 
came sensible of some intention behind 
Issell’s words. He could read in his blue 


eyes pity and sympathy. He felt 


warned as 


that he 


Was being as admonished. 


well 
Then he heard the Sage’s voice change in 
tone and inflexion. 


1438 
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Drawn oy 
Tom Peddie 


“Tell me, my boy, did you come here 
this to congratulate me 
upon my good fortune?” 

“No; I wanted to do that, but there is 
another reason.” 

“ Before tell me that 
to say something to you 


afternoon merely 


you wish 
[ am glad that you 
would 


yrimarily through you thai I am 
| ; 


reason, I 


came. I hoped you come. It is 
here. I 
shall never forget that, nor will Miranda. 
You interested a powerful friend in me.” 
‘I was not altogethe1 disinterested, Mr. 
Issell.* 
“No 
motives too 


matter! We dare not analyse our 


microscopically. Because I 


owe much to you I would fain try to 
cancel some of the debt. What can I do 
fol you: 

“My father,’ said Ralph, “consents to 
my marrying Miranda, ii—ii she will have 
me.” 

‘Ah! TI thought so. Your father loves 
you. He is willing to sacrifice his personal 


ambitions because of that. It is good news.” 


But he spoke mournfully. 
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[ shall have to begin again with her,’ 


o 
) 


said Ralph humbly. “I know that.” 

The Sage turned his back on him and 
walked to the window. Ralph fel: the 
prick of an impending sword. He was 
tempted to sit down, but he remained 
standing. The Sage turned. 

‘You are too late,” he said gently. 

Coo late,’ repeated Ralph, mechanically. 

“You loved my daughter. She loved you. 
But [I cannot believe it was true love on 
either side. Why? True love never hesi 
tates. You two approached each other in 
blinkers. Miranda beheld you as the fairy 
prince. You were the first to captivate het 
imagination. You beheld her, let us say, 
as Cinderella. So you rushed together. At 
the time | was apprehensive, because I 
feared that you were fair-weather lovers. 
You were. I do not blame either of 
you. When you were whirled apart, each 
suffered cruelly. Suffering comes to all of 
us sooner or later; we are made or marred 
by it.” 

‘Miranda has found somebody else?” 
The Sage nodded. ‘“ Not—not Purdie? ” 

‘Let us say rather that Purdie found her, 


as he found me, almost derelict. How 
strong he is we both know. Well, his 
strength prevailed. She loves him as he 


deserves to be loved.’ 

“Purdie ! 

“Ves; your friend.” 

Ralph sat down and covered his face with 
his hands. The Sage left him alone for a 
minute. Ralph felt his shoulder grasped. 


5S 


‘Stand up, my boy. Look at me!” 

The young man obeyed limply, withcut 
volition of his own, He met the Sage’ 
keen glance, 


The time has come when you must 
conquer yourself, Ralph. Nothing else 
matters. I believe that you are man 
enough to do it. You can slink away, if 


iL 


you choose; you can slide into unplumLabk 
depths of misery, making those who kve 
you as miserable as yourself. Or, you can 
remain here and meet two friends whose 
strength will fortify you. Which is it to 
be? ” 

‘I can’t meet them—yet.” 

‘If you are to meet them at all, now 
the right time. It will never be so exa 





right again. But it is a man’s job. And if 
it is done as it should be done, you can 
face other jobs with the conviction that 
they, ultimately, will be done, too. I ask 


you, as a soldier, will vou retreat or will 
you advance gloriously ? ” 


The Sage spoke with fire, with an inten- 
sity that was electric. And it may lave 
pleased him that the young man did not 
respond instantly. He had acted too swiftly 
on impulse once before Upon his in- 
genuous face, the — could 1 ad wha? Was 
passing in a mind that wa tl ling to 
see without blinkers. 

“Take your time,” counselled Adam 
Issell. ‘Don’t shrink from the half-seen,” 

Ralph smiled faintly 

“T shall not retreat,” he said firmly. 


<The End) 


(“Blinkers "’ is now published in volume form by Messrs. Cassell and Co., Ltd, 
price 8s. 6d. net.) 
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s Zionism Practicable? 


hy the Rt.Ffon. 


SIR ALFRED MOND. gare.MP 


. Minister of Health 


This important article, by a Member of the Government, is an able answer 
to the critic who asks “ What are we doing in Palestine?” 


British 
Balfour on 


HE pledge by the 
Government through Mr 


given 


establish a 
Jewish National Home in Palestine made a 
profound impression upon the imagination 
of the world. 


November 2, 1917, to 


It was regarded, and rightly 


regarded, everywhere as an epoch-making 


decision, a pronouncement of universal in- 
terest fraught with immense possibilities 
not only for the Jewi people, but for the 
whole world. 

The Press, both secular and religious, in 


our own country saw in 
the declaration something 
beyond the pal ol 


politics; the 


mere 


consulnima 


tion of a great moral and 
spiritual movement, tract 
f which could be detected 
ll down the ages almost 
from the dawn of history. 
Projects and schemes and 
hopes and plans, which 
had always appeared to 
practical folk as chimeri 
cal and visionary, sud 
denly took rank with what 
Mr. Gladstone used to call 
“practical politics,” and 
the dreamers of dreams 


suddenly awakened to find 


their dream come true! 


The Declaration 





The famous Declaration 
tan thus: “His Majesty's 
Government with 
favour the 
in Palestine of a national 


view 


establishme nt 





Rt. Hon. Sir Alfred 
Mond, Bart., M.P, 


home for. the Jewish people, and will use 
their best endeavours to facilitate the achieve- 
ment of this object, it being clearly under- 
stood that nothing shall be done which may 
prejudice the civil and religious rights of 
existing non-Jewish communities in Pales- 
tine, or the rights and _ political status 
enjoyed by Jews in any other country.” 
The Balfour has since then 
endorsed by the Governments of the 
\llies, as well as by that of the United 
States of Thus it now no longer 
represents merely an ex- 
pression of the view of 
the Government of one 
country, but an_ inter- 
national fact. It was on 
that Great 
offered and 
accepted the Mandate for 


Declaration 
been 


\merica. 


this basis 


3ritain was 


Palestine, which now 
awaits ratification by the 
League of Nations. The 
responsibility of Great 


Britain, therefore, is not 
merely to the Jews of the 
sympathy 
secured 
gravest 
crisis of the war through 
the Balfour Declaration, 
nor to those thousands of 
Jews who voluntarily en- 
listed in the British Army 
and fought gallantly side 
by side with British troops 
in Lord Allenby’s great 
campaign, but also to the 
League of Nations, to 


world, whose 


and support she 


at a time of the 


Photo: 
Russell 
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Sir Herbert Samuel, High Commissioner, talking 


to the Bedouin Chiefs of the Beersheba District seinen 


which all the Mandatory Powers are finally 
responsible. I emphasize this fact, as the 
3alfour Declaration is reterred 
to, both in the Press and on the platform, 


sometimes 


as if it were a matter which concerned the 
sritish Government and the Jewish race ex 
clusively 
further 


‘ overlooking the fact that there is a 
question involyed—namely, that of 
Palestine in 


Government 


establishing a Government in 
substitution for the Turkish 
which has been displaced. 


Britain’s Responsibility 





It is necessary to call attention to these 
considerations as, when the expense of the 
existing British 
called into question, it 


garrison in Palestine is 
borne in 


mind that if there were no Balfour Declara- 


must be 


tion in existence the responsibility of Britain 


for maintaining order and securing the 


defence of Palestine against outward aggres 


sion would still remain. It is not sufficiently 


recognized that the whole of the internal 


administrative expenses of Palestine are 


borne by the taxpayers of that country, and 


ot course as it develop economically and 


decomes capable of yielding a larger 


revenue, the question of both internal and 


erusalem 


lave to be It with b 


external defence will 
the Palestinian Government Che question, 
therefore, heading this article: “1s Zionism 
Practicable that is to say, 


of the practical 


is it capable 


developing th 


policy ot 
resources of Palestine is one of direct 
interest to the British taxpayet Che more 
rapid the 


development of Palestine, the 


sooner will it be possible to put an end to 
all British expenditure in c 


that country. 


ynnexion with 


An Outlook with Promise 





I think nobody will disput 
tion that Jewish effort in Palestine 
past—which it is open to everybody to study 
on the spot ssibilities 
of the country and the capacity of the 


he proposl- 


in the 
demonstrates the p 


Jewish people to return t 
pursuits, as they have ther 
created, under the most unpt 
difficult circumstances and out 


of a most forbidding appearance, 





and remuperative agricultural enterprises 


wr 
his is no new experiment of a hypothetical! 
character which is being tried there, but the 
development of work which has been going 


on now for two generations, and the results 
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of which are well known. There are to-day 
in various parts of Palestine something like 
seventy-two so-called Jewish Colonies. The 
most impotiait of these are due to the 
enterprise of Baron Edmond de Rothschild, 
the Jewish Colonial Trust and the Zionist 
Organisation. They have revived the vine 
culture and orange culture, and have intro 
duced dairy farming, in addition to culti- 
vating ordinary agricultural crops. There 
is plenty of room for a large extension of 
this kind of work. What is wantea is 
capital and labour. 


A Deep Religious Appeal 





No other people has the same _ interest 
in or the same entnusiasm for the develop- 
ment of Palestine as the Jewish people, 
and none is ready to undergo the same hard- 


o 
ships or make such great sacrifices for that 
purpose. Even among those who have 
never seen Palestine and never will, and 


>] 
who have no inteution of ever settling there 
themselves, there is a deep religious and 
sentimental appeal about the country from 
which their race was expelled so many 
centuries ago. In all quarters of the world 
committees are being formed and funds of 
considerab] 


magnitude are being raised for 
the development of Palestine and the pro 
motion of emigration. The Jewish people 
Is quite ready to go to great lengths to 


develop the country not only economically, 


but spiritually, a proved by the projected 
establisnment of a university at Jerusalem 
under the ag of Great Britain as the 


Mandatory Power 
Those best icquainted vith the circum 
Stances are convinced of the necessity of 


working in friendly harmony with the large 


\rab population of Palestine Such co 
operation has, as a matter of fact, already 
heen. effected for ong time past, and—in 
spite of occasional disturbances — largely 
fomented for political purposes by outsiders 


the most exper need observers do not at 
all despair of an eventual and_ peaceful 


solution of the problem created by the 
differences between the two race There is 
nothing to justify the accusations of spolia 


tion and confiscation that have been made 


as, for instance, that the Jews have 
“jumped” the Arabs’ claim The rights 
of non-Jewish communities in Palestine are 
specially safeguarded in the original de 


claration made by the British Govern 
ment 
I 
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The Right Hon. Sir P Phot ; 
merican uy, Jerusalen 
Herbert Samuel 


High Commissioner, and the first British Civil Governor of 


the Holy Land 
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The Question of the Arabs 

But it is not as though the Arab had not 
a land of his own. 
nizes Arab sovereignty over a vast region. 








Britain already recog 


In comparison Palestine is a tiny land. Its 
importance in the eyes of the world wholly 
rests upon its immemorial association with 
the Jews. Nor is the Jew an alien, The 


Jew and the Arab are branches of the same 
Semitic race, and, moreover, have always 
got on well together. The presence of the 
Jews in Palestine, so far from being pre 
judicial to the interests of the Arabs, will, 
on the contrary, be highly beneficial. The 
Jew will be a g There will 
be a guaranteed political and 
legal equality, and there will certainly be 
no exactions, and expropria- 
tions such as the Arab has been accustomed 
to endure for five centuries. 


good neighbour. 


religious, 


confiscations 


Anxious for Friendly Co-operation 

I met various Arab leaders during my 
stay jn the country, and I[ impressed upon 
them the fact that every responsible Jewish 








leader fully recognizes the stake the Arab 
has in the country, and is most anxious 
that the two of the Semitic race 
should co operate the re in fi en Lly harmory, 
lhe tions of the 
\rab especially 
the even now 


branches 
relations between large sec 


and Jewish populations, 
Palestinians, 


friendly and cordial. 


native-born are 


A_ Straightforward Business Propos 





When starting for Palestine in 
de I 


the spring 


: , o stud .s ¢ ae 
in o1 to study the situation on the spot, 


| wondered whether I was going to discover 
that I had all my life been the victim of a 
great illusion, or whether I should, on the 
contrary, strengthen and confirm my belief 
that th great problem was worthy and 
capable of solution. Could the ancient 
glory ever be rec iptured, thi lane now so 
starved and denuded evel be repeopled, 
this fruitful soil—lacking hat and brains 

ever bé restored to that state of fertility in 
which it once rejoiced ? 

It did not take me long to see that the 





When Mr. Winston Churchill 
visited the Holy Land 


Taken at the Re eption at Government House on the Mount of Olives, ] 
; Emir Abdulk 


step, from left to right, are: Lady Samuel 
jordania; Sir Herbert Samuel, High Comm 


On the extreme left 


sioner for Palestine ; 


hot. 
American Colony usalem 
usalem The fi figur ta the 
ih, brother of Sherif Feisul and he f the A T'rans- 
Mr. Winston Churchill and Mrs. Wi ( hill, 
are seen Sherifian officer 
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A Wayside Conference with 
the High Commissioner 


Photo: 
American Colony, Jerusa'em 


The new method of government is most strikingly illustrated by this picture, showing Sir H, Samuel interviewing 
villagers in the course of a tour through the country 


question of the rehabilitation of Palestine 
had nothing to do with mere sentiment or 
illusion, but was a straightforward proposi- 
tion to which any rational man would sub- 
scribe. What Palestine has been, Palestine 
may be again. The same sun is shining; 
it has the same soil, climate, rainfall. It 
but needs hands and heads to cultivate the 
soil scientifically, the necessary capital to 
develop the country, to make it not only the 
home of the national culture of the Jewish 
people, but a source of increased prosperity 
to the world, of benefit to humanity at 
large, and a source of strength and prestige 
to Britain. 

Sir Herbert Samuel has succeeded in 
gathering around him a number of men of 
administrative ability who are anxious and 
teady to do all in their power to carry out 
the terms of the Mandate in a sympathetic 
spirit. But their success must inevitably 
dépend on the energy and enthusiasm of the 
Jewish people of the world, their readiness 
and fitness to seize the great opportunity 
now presented to them. 

A Casket of Jewels 

Palestine, I repeat, is a casket of jewels, 
a glorious estate which has been let down 
by centuries of gross neglect. The Turk 
cut down trees and never troubled to replace 





them; slaughtered the live-stock of the 
country, and never provided for the future 
supply; left vast areas of land to go totally 
out of cultivation. Yet those areas which 
have undergone recent cultivation under 
modern methods show plainly how fertile 
the soil is. In many cases this object lesson 
is most striking, because the lands of 
colonists producing splendid crops border 
directly upon wastes which are just as amen- 
able to cultivation. There you see side by 
side a contrast, which is a picture of what 
Palestine mainly is to-day, and what it may 
be to-morrow. 


A New Era Dawning 





We must not overlook the fact that Pales- 
tine was one of the most active fields of 
warfare in the late world-struggle, that the 
land which was already desolate was made 
doubly so, and that since the cessation of 
hostilities the economic situation has tried 
this poor country very severely. Yet, in 
spite of these depressing facts, I found a 
new sense of life everywhere, as though the 
spring had come to the land, filling it with 
a spirit of hope and confidence in the future. 

Large numbers of Jews from many parts 
of the world are entering Palestine to assist 
its economic development, and this move- 
ment will increase. 1] saw young men and 
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Sheikh Sultan of the Adwan Tribe (on left) 
waiting to see the High Commissioner 


women, many of whom have had a uni- 
versity education, sons and daughters of 
families that, before the vast upheaval of 
the war and the Russian revolution, were 
in comfortable circumstanc living undet 


canvas and doing navvy work on the road 


and railways, cheerfu well-organized, 
capable, singing and laughing, and filled 
with a profound belief in the future of the 
land of their fathers Such a sight was to 


me a cause of profound hope 


What is Wanted 


In fact, people who t 





Pales 


tine before the war confess that they hardly 
know the country now Yet how short the 
time of transition has been! Railways are 
being constructed, and works of all kinds 
put in hand. Notwithstanding much oppo 
sition and difficulty the repatriation of the 
Jews is going forward with confidence, 
energy, zeal and succe \t present the 
difficulty is to keep Jews away until the 
country is ready to receive them. 

Palestine wants harbour internal com- 
munication, reafforestation, di linage, irri 
gation It is badly in need of houses and 
the establishment of industries This is not 
a question of charity, but of sound invest 
ment, of solid enterprise, It should return 


ract 
Ame an C 

a reasonable vield to those who regard the 
country as a field for the investment of 
capital. It is very essential tl in| 
means of providing employment should be 
created as is consistent with sound develop 
ment, so that the immigration of large 
numbers of Jews, upon which alone th 
foundation of the Jews’ Natior H must 
rest, may be facilitated 

Incidentally 1 wa reatly impressed with 
the attempts, not unnatural, which are being 
already made by German commercial 
travellers to vet back the hold w h they 
undoubtedly had in the country before the 
wal Palestine may in the futu be a 


great and promising field for British manu- 


facture and the larger the aumbers of the 
British Jews promot the restoration of 
Palestine to its ancient prosperity the more 
they can influence the introduction of 
British agricultural machinery, tractors, 


motors, and other necessary commodities 


The Meeting Place of the Nations 





Kipling is responsible for the statement 
that “Fast i Kast and West West, and 
never the twain can meet,” but it has 
alway eemed to me that the Jew, and 
especially the Jew in Palestine with a 
national status of his own, may ipply that 


4 


' 





golden bridge which may bring East and 
West together. The Jew is a cosmopolitan. 
He is an Eastern with a Western education; 
and not the surface education of the man 
who comes from the East to a British uni- 
versity and straightway returns to his own 
but rather the education of 
with Western civilization 


country, cen- 
turies of 


and thought. 


A Unifying Link 
To-day the unrest in India and Egypt 
how much East and West need 


contact 





shows us 


: 
a 


Street Scene 
in Jerusalem 
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to be interpreted to each other, how greatly 
they lack a unifying link. In the Jewish 
settlement in Palestine Britain will find 
both a link and a defence. We looked with 
dismay at the Germanization of the Near 
East. To-day we should be deeply thank- 
ful not only for the passing of that menace, 
but for the prospect of establishing instead 
a great and friendly people in their own 
ancient land, bound to this country by every 
sentiment of gratitude and religion. This 
idea of unification by the Jews shows the 
true significance of the appointment of 
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American Colony, Jerusalem 
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Lord Reading as Viceroy of India, and of 


the creation of the National Home in 


Palestine. 
The Jewish people have aiways lived, 


perhaps more than other then 
cultural aspirations, and I hold that Pales 


tine would not be 


people, by 


worth recreating simply 
as another place to build factories, to make 
There 
mission to be effected 
there, and that cultural idea will prove more 
unifying in its effect upon East and West 


money, and eat well and sleep softly. 


is a great cultural 


than all the trade and commerce that 
can be imagined. The world has always 
been governed by ideas, and ideas have 


been the most potent factors of human 


progress. 


The Oldest Nationalist Movement in 
the World 

Is it not indeed a great idea, the consum 

mation and 





fruition ¢ Wilt- 
nessing in wonder and amazement to-day, 
an idea which the sword and fire and 
dungeon of persecution has been powerless 
to kill? What is Zionism is the 
oldest nationalist movement in the 
Put side by side with Mr. 
declaration, the declarations of two othe1 
great men, Amos and Isaiah to wit. 

Here is the declaration of Amo “T will 
captivity of My _ people 
Israel, and they shall build the waste cities, 
and inhabit shall 


f which we are 


called 
world. 
Balfour’s famous 


bring again the 


them; and they plant 


vineyards, and drink the wine thereof; they 
shall also make gardens and eat the fruit 
And 1 will plant them upon thei 


of them. 
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land, and they shall no more be plucked up 
out of their land which I have given them, 


saith the Lord.” 
Isaiah sounds the same hopeful note: 
“The Lord shall comfort Zion He shall 


comfort all het 
make her 


waste places; 
like Eden, and her 
desert like the garden of the Lord; joy and 
eladness shall be found therein.” 

thing is that state- 
more than two and a half 
thousand years ago, about this very land we 
are discussing, 


and He will 
wilderness 


The amazing these 


ments, written 
are, as I have already said, 
to-day well within the sphere of practical 
politics. These prophecies of Amos and 
Isaiah, two great Jewish poets and 

men 


states- 
the two vocations were seldom found 
apart in ancient days—may 
realized literally in Palestine ir 
of the twenty years. I actually saw 
the wilderness like Eden and the desert 
into a garden. I saw waste cities 
rebuilt and vineyards clothing the 
mountain sides. 


easily be 
1 the course 
next 


turned 


being 


An Historic Consummation 

And it is Britain’s wonderful destiny to 
bring this to pass, to have the chief over- 
sight of this splendid and historic and 
sacred consummation. Let it be 





the care 
of all Jews in all parts ot the world to see 
that Britain’s self-denying efforts are not in 
vain, for, primarily and finally, tl 


e success 
of this great movement depends not upon 
Britain, but upon the Jewish people They 
alone can establish, on a foundation deep 
and sure, their own National Home. 
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The 
Journey’s End 


AURICE, lately demobilized, had 
come through the war _ almost 


scatheless, and with several honours. 
Recently an uncle had left him a fortune. 
Hosts of people liked him; not a few loved 
him, At the moment it was a perfect August 
morning, and his new touring car was a 
treat. ..-. Yet life 
just a little flat. 
He had started out early. 


Maurice was feeling 
The 


could be 


country 
reck- 
less on occasion, though as a driver he was 
fairly careful. Not long since he had passed 
the gates of an 


road was new to him. He 


estate. Now his eye was 


caught by a danger sign-post. Slowing 


down, he went cautiously round a_ sharp 
bend and, almost immediately thereafter, a 
sharper one. Then, for the first time in 
several miles, he sighted a human being. 
A girl in a long rain-coat and plain straw 
hat, carrying a suit-case, was moving in the 


same direction as himself at a pace which 

suggested urgency. While his eygs rested 

on her she broke into a trot. + 
Maurice had studied a map that morn- 


ing, and now it came into his mind that a 
railway junction was situated three or fow 
miles ahead. He 
venture to offer 


wondered if he 
lift. 

Just then the girl looked round, hesitated 
and_ halted, 
Maurice dfew alongside and pulled up. 

“Can I be of 
raising his cap. 

Relief 


wouldn’t mind,” she answered. 


might 
her a 


setting down the suit-case. 


any service?” he inquired, 


came into her eyes. “Oh, if you 


“I’m afraid 
I haven't the slightest chance of catching 


the train at the junction—ten-fifteen,” 


“Why,” said Maurice, glancing at the 
clock, “it will take the car all its time. 
Jump in! Stay, Vll open the door tor you.” 

He got out. The fair, youthful face, 


flushed and a little anxious, was something 
than pretty. The rain-coat 
fully buttoned, and he caught a glimpse of 


more Was not 


a pale pink print and apron. Just for a 
moment he was absurdly disappointed. 
He placed the suit-case in the tonneau 


and assisted her to follow. Seemingly she 


was now too shy to thank him. 





A Complete Story 
By 


J. J. Bell 


“T think we'll manage it,” he said 
encouragingly, and returned to his seat a 
little puzzled. But there was no time for 
reflection. 

As soon as the car gained speed the girl 
sank into the bottom of the tonneau, and 
the junction was close at hand when she 
reappeared. 

“Confound it! 
Maurice 


down. 


There’s the train,” said 
over his shoulder as he slowed 
“Have you got a ticket ?” 

“Ves, thank you,” replied a voice that 
sounded different. 

Involuntarily he stopped the car with a 
jerk a dozen yards from the station gate, 
and turned in his seat. 

A girl in white, a white hat on her fair 
head, her hair in a long, lovely braid, was 
in the act of descending. From the step 
she showed him a charmingly flushed face, 
smiling yet pleading. 

“Thank you so much,” she said hurriedly. 
“Forgive me—and please don't betray 
me.” 

And with that she darted into the station. 
He saw her flash along the platform and 
enter a first-class compartment. 

Then, wits more in action, he 
stopped the engine and got out and looked 
into the tonneau . an open suit-case, its 
feminine contents scattered, a housemaid’s 
wrapper and apron, a plain straw hat, black 
shoes, cashmere stockings, a rain-coat, a 
bunch of queer-looking keys, a number of 
little shining tools. 

Maurice’s mouth closed with a snap. Un- 
folding a rug, he threw it over the con- 
fusion and bolted for the platform. The 
train was moving. 

Seizing a porter by the arm, Maurice pushed 
a Treasury note into his hand and rattled 
words into his ear: 

“Keep an eye on that car, 
or let anyone touch it. 
back !” 

He shot for the train, dodging the station- 
master and ticket-collector, and sprang in 
front of the guard into the van. Having 
recovered his breath and _ placated the 


once 


Don’t touch 
A fiver when I get 


official, he made his way along the cor- 
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ridors. The train was by no means 
crowded. 
He came upon her at last. She was alone, 


He stepped in, closed the door, and stood 
against it, looking @wn upon her. 
She glanced upwards, turned a littl pale, 
and frowned. 
sJe 
In the smoke-room of a mansion, situated 
among trees a few miles from the junction, 


three 


men were discussing after-breakfast 
cigars and the morning papers. 

The door opened with a jerk and a fourth 
little man, ¢ hastii 7 
closed the 


weakly to the nearest 


entered—a dark 


“They're gone!” he croaked 


door, and went 
seat. 

Three newspapers fluttered to the carpet; 
three human bodies, as though electrically 
impelled, rose up. 

“ Melmer,” 


said he who appeared to be 
the host ss 


, ‘if this is a jest He 
it was nothing of the sort. 


saw that 


Melmer wiped perceptible sweat from his 
face. “A drink!” he was 
The host made a‘gesture in the direction 
of a cabinet, and one of the others ste pped 
unevenly thither. 
There was a pause till Melmer had re- 
Then he faltered 
in the 


ceived stimulant. 
“They 
case—as we agreed last night 


“Locked? "—from the man holding the 


were lining of my di 


glass, 
Of cour ec, and you kno. what lo k the 


are! The tools that forced them are there 


still. 


“ 


The Case 1 wre 


“Good heavens!” whispered a man who 


had not yet spoken, “this js the end for all 
of us.” 

“Si down, evervbody,’ aid the host 
calmly enough, tl of} | wa white 


“We'll have a_ look sta presently 
Meanwhile we must find tl P f “ 
there is no on , 
and the servan 
range the bell. 


The butler apy ared, 


“Cairns,” id the host, : 
quickly—and quietly, mind nd find out 
whether all the servants are at their posts 
Don’t delay 

“Very o od sir.” 


For the space of four minutes the smoke 


room was filled with subdued though far 


from restrained conversation. 


butler returned. 


Then the 
“T did not need to make inquiries,” he 


reported. “The housekeeper informed me, 


sir, that the second housemaid was not to 


be found. She came only on Saturday: 


the name she gave was Anna Merlin. Also 
a message has come from the lodge saying 
that the big gates are fastened with a heavy 
chain and padlock that only a smith could 
shift.” 

“How long is it since the girl was seen 
last ?” 

“Tess than an hour, sir. 
ine to Mr. Melmer’s butler 
proceeded to describe the girl’s appearance 


She was attend- 
room,” The 


his master making notes, 
“That will do for the 


This is a 


present, Cairns, 


matter between ourselves. You 


understand ?” 
“Perfectly, sir.” The man bowed and 
went out. 


“She could not have caught the express,” 
said Melmer, a note of hope in his voice. 
‘Unless she had arrangements made for 


doing ‘so,” returned the host. “The thing 
must have happened while we were at 


breakfast. 
Melm«e “thy 

“Never mind Melmer,” snapped the voice 
of one 


NI ; 
No, no; we don’t blame 


vou, 


with frantic 


board the 


eyes. ‘If she’s on 
and I think she i 


haven't four hours to get out of this blessed 


express- is—we 


countrvg If she isn’t, we’ve got only a few 
hours loflger, and in any case——” 

“Be quiet, Valery! t 
be prevented from reaching London.” 


“Costs to whom?” 


“Ourselves and her. Tt may be possible. 


The expres tops once—forty minutes from 
London. There may be time—if not at the 
stopping place, in London itself.” The hi 
prang up. “I’m going to ’phone. Don’t be 
shocked,” } id gril , “at anything you 
heat it yur solitary chances 


<se 
The girl lowered her eves. Her hands, 
Maurice noted 


smoothin 


in white chamois o] ve 
took to 
vhi h wa SOTTN wh it crea ed She é ppeared 
to become absorbed in this occupation 
Maurice dropped into the seat opposite 
For a \ 


was undeniably young, he thought, but she 


minute o1 » he watched her She 


had certain! pa ed the sweet enteen, 


pigtail period. One-and-twenty, perhaps 
he « 


Whoever he micht_ be 


whatevet her ecret she wa deliciously 


mncluded, 


Ile leaned 


forward, 
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***Thank you so much,’ she said hurriedly. as 
‘Forgive me—and please don’t betray me’’’—,. 
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“Pardon me,” he said quickly, “but am 
I wrong in imagining that you owe me an 
explanation ?” 

With a mere glance she replied: 

“No, but I’m sorry I must 
your debt.” 


remain in 


“You will not tell me anything?” 

A tightening of the alluring lips, a slight 
shake of the shapely head, gave the answer. 

“In that case I'm afraid you will have to 
put up with my company.” 

Her shoulders 
resignation, Her 
smoothing process. 


gave a 
fingers 


little shrug of 
continued the 


With increase of firmness the young man 
added, “It is my duty to accompany you to 
your destination.” 

She might not have heard him—vet he 
fancied he saw a shade of difference in het 
colour. 

“Tf you can find an explanation before 
the end of this journey,” he said, “I do 
hope you will give it me—for your own 
sake.” 

Ah, yes! Now 
paler! 

Unexpectedly she spoke, barely looking 
at him. 

“You have as much right as I in this 
compartment,” she said evenly, {but would 
you mind very much taking your seat in 
one of the other corners?” 

He rose at once and moved to the end of 
the seat. 


undoubtedly she was 


“Thank you so much,” she murmured. 
The train sped on. For a while Maurice 
—very much on the alert, however—kept 
his gaze on the passing scenery. 

When he turned at last the girl was 
lying back on the cushions, her 
shod feet stretched out, the 
ankles crossed. 


daintily 
white-« lad 
Her eyes were closed, and 
at first he thought she slept; but there was 
an anxiety in her expression that slumber 
would have removed, and now and then a 
line appeared on her forehead. Her brain 
Was active. 

Was she scheming for es: ape while feign- 
ing unconsciousness? Well, let her try. 
She would find it hard to evade him. : 

He felt the want of a book or newspaper. 
His finer feelings revolted against this open 
watching. Confound her fresh, innocent 
prettiness! Yet it should not weaken hi 
resolve, though he was sick and sorry for 
her, though he loathed his task 

Of course she was one of 
it might be that she was 


a vang, and 


acting under 





compulsion—perhaps brutal compulsion. 
That would be an extenuating circumstance, 
but not a redeeming one. On the other 
hand, he had received more than a mere 
suggestion that she @is not new to the 
game. The pity of it! 

But there was far too much of this sort 
of thing going on in the country. 
morning 


Rarely a 
that did not chronicle a 
robbery from some hotel, country house or 


paper 


town flat; seldom a morning with news of 
a police capture. And not a month ago his 
own sister had lost her jewels, some of 
them heirlooms, and the thief or thieves 
were still at large. Why, for all he knew, 
this girl might have been concerned in 
that robbery. Such a girl would be an 
No, no! To let 
her escape would be a gross betrayal of 


acqutsition to any gang. 


society, an unpardonable weakness. 

And yet—and vet if only he could find a 
way out for her, and himself, from the 
abominable situation. If he could but in 
duce her to confess and restore 

At this moment the girl opened her eyes 
gave him a blank look, and reclosed them. 


It was too well done. Maurice hardened 


his heart. 

3ut not for long. The more he dwelt on 
her adorable features the stronger became 
his desire to save her. She might be—she 


was—a thief, but nothing else that was evil 
so he convinced himself. He had ninety 
minutes before the train would make its 


only stoppage In that interval someth 





might be done by a little kindly per 
suasion backed by an honest, friendly offer 
of support 

He fell to considering how best to 
approach her on the vital subject. Half an 


hour passed, and he was ready to make his 


venture—when he discovered that she was 


really asleep! The lovely countenance was 


placid, a ghost of a smile lingered abou 


the lips, and the young bosom rose and fell 
calmly, smoothly 

Maurice sank back in his seat. He must 
wait: he had not the heart to disturb her. 
Now it was not necessary to watch her in 
furtive fashion, and somehow this was a 
great relief to him. And gradually the idea 
of her deception and guilt faded till he was 
aware of nothing but the pure pleasure of 
looking at her. 

Thus the time slipped away. With a 
start he came to himself. The train was 
With 
gust of himself he 


slowing down. something like dis- 


moved back to his 
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original seat. 


of escape. 


She must not have a chance 


The girl shivered and awoke, brushing 
the sleep from her eyes. She caught sight 
of Maurice and smiledg then frowned and 
turned to the window. 


He leaned towards her. 

“T have something to say to you. Won't 
you listen?” 

Her look was not unkindly as she re- 
plied— 


“JT don’t wish to be rude, especially as I 


owe you a kindness, but | must remind you 


that I have not the pleasure of your 
acquaintance.” 
Maurice bit his lip and sat back. What 


an actress! He was no match for her in 
the quiet method; he would have to use 
threats, after all. Meanwhile the train had 
come to rest. 

The girl evinced no intention of moving; 
idly she watched the traffic on the platform. 
The guard Maurice a 
knowing glance, and presently headed off 
some travellers 


came along, gave 


making for the compart- 


ment. 


The train started on the last stage of the 


journey. Maurice had his threats ready, 
but utterance failed him. The tender, 
pretty creature! For a moment or two he 


regarded her almost helplessly, then 
abruptly and left the compartment. 


In the 


rose 


corridor he 
and lit a 
softer feelings. 


took up a position of 
striving with his 
He scarcely noticed a tall, 
sallow-visaged man who came along, peep- 


sentry cigarette, 


ing into each compartment, till he stopped 
and entered the 
Then 


compartment under 
Maurice was extremely 


annoved and cursed himself for having let 


sur- 


veillance. 


his chance slip. The door closed with a 
snap. 

\ moment or two passed. Suddenly— 
“Good heavens! Is this a confederate?” 


thought Maurk e. He took a quu k glance. 


It was enough! In a twinkling he 


Was in 

the compartment. 
The girl had risen. 

Her locked in the 


grasp of the newcomer. 


She was deathly pale. 
left: hand 
Without letting go 
Maurice. 

“Keep your distance, sir! I’m 


wrists were 


the man turned on 
from the 
police.” 

“A detective?” 
horror. 

“That’s right, su 

“He isn't!” cried the girl. 
lieve me, he is nothing of the 


said Maurice, cold with 


eo” 


“Oh,  be- 
sort!” 





THE JOURNEY’S END 





Pity and wrath ran through the being 
of Maurice, acting like a mighty stimulant. 


“In any case,” he said sharply, “you're 


not going to handle the lady in _ that 
fashion.” 

“Clear out at once and don’t try to in- 
terfere,” snarled the fellow. His tone was 
an error. 


“Leave go her 
Maurice. 


wrists!” commanded 
Warrant, or 
call them. 
youre a 


“Produce 
credentials, or 
By Heaven, I 
detect——” 


your 
whatever you 
don’t believe 

Releasing his captive, the man wheeled 
round. His sinewy left hand pounced at 
Maurice’s throat; his right held something 
that gleamed. 

3ut Maurice 
The 
ing in agony. 
on the carpet. 

Maurice reached for the 
The girl caught at his arm. 


“No, no! Please!” 


struck 
down 


in time, and hard. 
in the corner, gasp- 
A hypodermic syringe rolled 


brute went 


alarm chain. 
she panted. 
The flush of victory died. 
he had forgotten the guilt. 
“But dor” he 
little coldly, his eye on the 


For a moment 
what am I to asked a 
“ detective,” 
who was recovering. 

“Nothing.* 

Maurice and pocketed the 
syringe, then turned to the stricken one. 

“Get up and get out!” he ordered. 

The rose, dazed and shaky, and 
quitted the compartment. 

Maurice closed the 
Evidently 


picked up 


man 


door and sat. down. 


it had been a case of thieves 


falling out, or something like it, he re- 


flected bitterly, only to be seized with 
compunction. 

“Did he hurt you?” he asked gently 
enough. 

She shook her kead, such a_ simple, 


pathetic gesture. Her mouth quivered, her 


eyes were wet. But her colour was re- 


turning. 


“Who was he?” said Maurice. 
“{—I don’t know.” 
‘You don’t know?” 


‘Really I don’t.” 

‘What did he want?” 

* Something—I tell 
“You won't tell me anything?” 
“T can’t 


yous 


can’t 


daren’t.” 
Again Maurice saw those keys and little 
shining tools in his car and .was baffled. 
“Suppose I offer to help you,” he said. 
Once more the headshake. 
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“TJ warn you that I shall go with you 
destination . 


to youl 

“Oh, will you 

Maurice — stared. Surely he Was not 
mocking him—or was the relief in her 
voice only more acting 


She went on, eyes downcast 


‘I am so very grateful to you. If you had 
not been here it would have been dread 
ful. And I cannot tell you anything ex 
cept that IT am just what you think I am—a 
thief.” 

Maurice said nothing; his feelings were 
indescribabl 

‘It was hateful, but H hands 
made helpless litthe movement \nd then 
that awful man! There may be others. I 
hadn't thought of such a thin It will be 
terrible if I’m caught Slowly she lifted 
up her eyes and looked into his. 

In those dark blue depths Maurice beheld 
nothing save beauty and appeal 

“Will vou really go with me,” she asked 
softly, “to the end of the journey?” 

“To the end of the world!” he cried 
unhesitatingly. 

At that she smiled and blushed ever so 
faintiy. 

“Remember, vou may ha to protect a 
thief,” she murmured. 

“Tf you have taken the Crown jewels,” he 
declared absurdly but incerely, “Twill 


serve you to your journey’s end, 


ow, I 


and then 


shall save vou! 


then, somel 





His veheme nce nv have touc hed her. 
For a moment she regarded him with a 
sweet gravity in her eves Then she lay 
back, the rose gone out of her face. “I’m 
so awfully tired,” she said, “I can’t talk 
anv more Her lashes dropped 

As for Maurice, his world of a few hours 
ago was in fragments, and he did not care. 
Nothing mattered now but this girl and her 


salvation. In tender fear 
he sat and watched her. 
Waterloo! 
“You will want a taxi?” he 


“Yes Will vou ask the m: 


desperate joV, 


please. 


’ in to 
go to the Savoy Hotel—without letting any 
one else hear you: - 

“You still dread on hin 

“After what has alread, happened She 
hivered “Vm a coward, afte il] he 


added a if to herself 


The train stopped \ porter opened th 
door. 
“Would you mind keeping your hand on 
my arm?” she whispered the moment they 
1! 





were on the platform. <A burly fellow had 
pecred into her face. 
Maurice's hand closed tenderly on _ the 


sott, thinly clad flesh, and his heart plaved 
tri ks. ; 


“Oh!” she muttered, as another n gave 
her a curious look. “Let I 

“You are safe,” he assured her. No on 
would attempt to harm you her 

Had he looked round then he it 
not have been so positive The sl] eter 
tive and the burly fellow had e to ther 
and were exchanging word 

They came at last to the ant 
were fortunate in finding a ti el ed 
Maurice saw his companion nd 
stepped aside to instruct the « 

Hle turned back just in | 
man was standing but a yard from t pen 
door, and his arm was rising 
Maurice sprang and hit out vw ] 
force. The man staggered bi 
his swinging hand a bright obj 
wards and rearward 

\ few people saw what n 
ordinary electric bulb spinnir 9 
the air. It finished its fligl ] 
way notice-board with a sligh Cy and 
a great burst of pale flame. 

The whole atfair passed so swiftly that the 
actLons ot the two men we! 
Any attention directed 1 
caught away by the flare I 
‘Fire!” The assassin bolted. Mi: 
stricken still by the realization of 
ness of the death which l 


reached that white-clad figure 


Two of the 


Station pol. 
} 


To their questions he cou 
don’t know They accepted 
allowed him to | 

“Drive on,” he said to the cl ff , and 
got into the cab 

To his intense relief the rl, lving b 
had missed the significant f 
episode. She had seen M | 
movement, had looked out in time vitnes 
a man stapever, and had he 
“Fire!” without connectin if th the 
actions, and that was all. Neve I 
was alarmed. 

“Ves, there was another inter! fool 
he told her, “but he won't interfere again. 
You're all right now 

“Oh, | lad we're n I y 
proper destination,” she | ~ thing 
dreadful vaiting for me there, I’m sure 

He did not ask the natural question; pe! 
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haps it did not even occur to him. He was 
still shuddering inwardly at the thought of 
what she had escaped. But of a sudden a 
very different question flashed up in his 
mind: “Why should they seek to destroy 
her while the jewels were in her posses- 
sions 

When the cab turned into Savoy Court 
Maurice’s theory was beginning to crumble. 

As they passed to the lounge she_ re- 
marked: “You must let me pay for the cab, 
afterwards.” 

Afterwards! So there was going to be an 
“afterwards”! And the heart of this foolish 
young man leapt into a fairy future. 

Her next words, however, brought it back. 

“T must senda telephone message at once, 
Will you wait here?” 

Ah! was she thinking of escape? 

She read his thoughts. “Can you not 
give a thief credit for gratitude,” she said 
gently, “and trust me?” And once more 
she permitted him to sound her eyes. 

“Before Heaven,” he replied, with a break 
in his voice, “I don’t believe you are a 
thief at all!” 

With a little shake of her head she left 
him. But she tried his trust by remaining 
absent nearly fifteen minutes. It was like 
rising from the depths to the sunshine to 
see her again. 

“T found I had more than one message,” 
she explained. A little uneasily she went 
on: “Someone is coming to see me here 
immediately. I—I have to give him some- 
thing. I hope you won't think me rude if 
I leave you to speak to him privately. | 
shan’t leave the hotel, and afterwards I 
should like to—to pay you for the cab. Ah, 
here he is!” 

She got up and moved away to the most 
secluded corner of the lounge. 

A tall, elderly man of aristocratic appear- 
ance came in, and Maurice simply gaped. 
Then, as the newcomer approached him, he 
forced a smile of grecting and rose, holding 
out his hand. 

The other took it, but his shake and his 
“How are you?” were rather perfunctory. 
He passed on, shaping a course for the 
secluded corner. 

Maurice saw him take a seat beside the 
girl, then turned away, bewildered. 

Ten minutes had passed when he became 
aware of Sir Philip’s presence at his side. 
At the same moment he saw the eir|! leaving 
the lounge. She did not look back. 

Sir Philip sat down. His manner had 





become genial. He patted Maurice on the 
arm. 

“It appears that we owe you something, 
my boy, only | can't tell you just what it 
is. Miss Thane, howea* FP. has asked me to 
say what I can in extenuation of her crime, 
Have a cigarette.” 

“No, thanks. Please go on, Sir Philip.” 

“Very well, then. It’s quite simple. Miss 
Thane’s brother is in our secret. service. 
Some time ago he made a bad miss, | 
gave him a second chance, and in a bigger 
game than I imagined. At the critical 
moment he met with a serious accident, of 
which I heard, for the first time, a few 
minutes ago. His sister, fearing he would 

took his place and car 


be classed a failure, a 


ried on. Of course I should have forbidden 
such a thing. But the girl pulled it off, 
Sir Philip tapped his breast ¢ 
and blackest plot of my time is here, thanks 
Not a word! I can't 
answer any questions.” 
“Just one, Sir Philip.” 


“Not one! Can you lunch with me 


to her and you! 


here?” Sir Philip did not wait for a reply. 
“Miss Thane has gone “a 

‘Gone!’ A world of dismay was in the 
word. 

“to put up her hair, I believe. She is 
honouring me.” 

“Thanks, awfully, Sir Philip. 
lighted Er—I say, Sir Philip 


happen to know her first name?” 


I’ll be de- 


do you 


’ ’ 


“Ves,” said Sir Philip, and jauntily 
twirled his grey moustache. “But you can 
find it out for yourself. Meanwhile I’ve got 
to use a telephone.” He rose, smiling, and 
marched out. 

And after a long, long time the girl came 
in, looking as though—so Maurice thought— 
she had passed an ordinary morning. She 
blushed a little as he took her hand, say- 
ing 

“How do you do, Miss Thane?” 

“T suppose Sir Philip has explained,” she 
said when they were seated. 

‘You are 
wonderful! But he would answer no ques- 
tions.” 

“Of course not!” 


“Yes,” he returned gravely. 


“Tf thought he might have answered one,” 
said the young man. “I asked him your 
Christian name.” 

She smiled adorably. 

“Tt’s quite a nice name, Mr. Maurice, and, 
perhaps, if you still wish, I may tell it you 
—some day.” 
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Habits— 
ood and Bad By Rev. J. A. Hutton, D.D. 


HE word “habit” is a Latin word 

with the end cut off, and it means in 

Latin a “garment.” Just as a garment 
fits our body and sits naturally upon us, so 
a habit is something which has become 
natural to us—a garment which we have 
woven and fitted upon ourselves by all the 
choices of our life. Usually when anyone 
speaks or writes about habits he is supposed 
to mean only bad habits, and so he speaks 
or writes with the view of warning people 
about forming habits. But there are good 
habits as well as bad habits, and there are 
habits which we should encourage people to 
form. The power to form habits is a great 
gift from God; if we had not this power I 
don’t see how we could live. What a dread- 
ful thing it would be if we had to learn 
every day how to walk or how to judge 
distances! If we had not had this power to 
form habits it would still take us all day to 
put on our clothes. I am going to say 
something then about habits, and I have so 
much to say, and so little space for it, that 
[ shall be able only to put down some 
points and ask my readers to think them 
out for themselves. 


The Duty of Youth 





It is a good thing to have as many good 
habits as possible formed while we are still 
young, so that we may have all our strength 
and all ou power free for the battle of life. 
There are many people who fail and are 
always miserable and behindhand for no 
other reason than this : they have not trained 
themselves to act in certain ways in certain 
circumstances. And so, when a sudden call 
comes they are at a loss; or when any call 
comes, instead of acting upon it, they have 
first of all to think and question and puzzle 
themselves. It is for this reason that we 
learn the multiplication table when we are 
children, so that when we get farther on in 


arithmetic we do not need to think what is 
“seven times nine”; we kuow it without 
thinking. So should it be with matters of 
greater importance than arithmetic—we 
should have a great many of them settled 


and fixed as habits, so that when anything 


“ Beside the Still Waters ’”’ 
Pages 


arises for our decision the decision is, so 
to speak, already there. 
Act at Once 

In breaking off a bad habit, or in acquir- 
ing a good one, the wise way is to act at 


once. In the life of cach one of us there 
are beautifulemoments, moments when we 
feel moved to do _ something. These 


moments may come to us in many ways— 
when we are reading a book, or hearing 
some person referring to us, or someone 
very dear to us may have passed away, and 
we feel a great tenderness and the wish to 
be better than we have ever been. Well, it 
is the only wise course at such a time—to 
act at once. God gives us feelings in order 
that we may act upon them. If you have 
good feelings and do nothing with them you 
only get a hard heart. When your heart is 
soft then is the moment to pour it out in 
high actions. 


Act Strongly 

Again, in breaking off a bad habit, or in 
acquiring a good one, act strongly. What I 
mean by that is, make it as hard as possible 
for yourself to go back. “Burn your 
bridges behind you.” Wear a blue ribbon 
or the badge of some society, or go to some 
meeting in the church that you have never 
gone to. But do something of such a kind 
that every cell in your body will get to know 
that something has happened to you, that 
the new master has arrived. 

People speak of gradually becoming 
better. Well, it seems to me we never 
gradually do anything very much above our- 
selves. You cannot slide up a hill. When 
the good spirit comes to you, make the most 
of it, make everything of it. Speak that 
very day to those with whom you foolishly 
quarrelled; apologize to somebody you once 
wronged; and, above anything, now that 
the door of your heart is open, ask Christ 
to come in to stay. 

There is a very wise writer who says that 
it is a very good thing for each of us to do 
something each day for no other reason than 
that we would rather not do it. Stop there, 
and think of that. 
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Making the Iron Hot 
We 


iron 





about 


the 
while it is 


have proverb striking the 
hot. But should be 
another proverb about striking the iron until 


You have 


there 


it is hot. often to “peg away” at 


something in your own character without 
seeming to gain the victory. But to be 
“pegging away” is itself a victory. \nd 
I can promise that if anyone will keep up 
his protest against something within himself 
which is unworthy or wrong, one day he will 
get a clear and ringing victory over it. 
You take a hammer to break a stone. You 


give it one blow, and another and another, 


until you give it, let us say* thirty blows, 
whereupon it breaks. But it was not the 
thirtieth stroke that broke the stone. /¢ was 
all the strokes. It was the first and the 
second and the third and them all. 
<Je 

Finally, God is with you in all vour 
efforts to live free from self reproach, It is 
yours and mine to be faithful to ourselves 
and to Him; it is His to give us the 
victory. 

There is a fine story I like to repeat, 
The captain of a trawler told the late Dr. 


Paget that often when fishing was over fot 


the night, and he was ready to turn home, 
there was no wind. But, he said, he 
always kept his sail set, and kept his boat 
pointing to the harbour: for, he went on 


to say, he had often found that though there 


seemed to be no wind on the deck 


wind higher up, so that aga 


there was 


in and again, by 


keepin his ail set and his boat head 
properly directed through the darkness, 
when morning broke they were nearer home 
than they thou; ht. 

That is a story which as we cet older 


comes to mean more 


until for 


many of us it has come to mean everything. 


The Quotation 





, —_— . 
Hen what ts now ws not 


“Some future day x 
lV he n all old fault and fe i are forveat 
, a7 ‘ , ' 
lund thouchts of difference passed like 
dreams away, 


ft again, upon some future day. 





“When all that hindered, all that vexed our 


y = 
l0TC, 

As tall rank weeds will climb the blade 
above , 


When all but it has yielded to decay 
Well meet again, upon some future day. 


= When we have prove d, cach on his ¢ 
alone . 
The wider world, and learnt what's now 


unknown, 


Have made life clear, and werked out each 
a way, 
Well meet again,—we shall have much 
to say. 
“With happter mood, and f horn 
anew, 
Our boyhood’s bygone fancies we'll re- 
VIiCU’, 
Talk o'er old talks, f lay 7S We ws 7 to 


play, 


And meet again, on many a future day. 
which oft our Iie rts 


“Some day, 


yearn to see . 
In some far year, though distant yet to be, 
Shall we indeed—ye 
; d 
Say. 


winds and % 


Meet yet again, upon some future day! 
ARTHUR 

<Je 
Prayer 

Te gibe Thee thanks, M ord our Gov, for 
those voices Which tm the midst of the world's 
noises We perecibe as Chine. sor that dvotee 
which mm our own fearts’ silences We Discern, 
whose tone is in itself Chy judgment and 
guidance of us, tf we habe cars to hear 

Hor the happiness which ts ours when we 
pield ourselves to tts behest, anv for the misery 
which likewise ts ours When We Deny tts rebuke 
and withstand tts appeal, help us to thank 
T hee. 

Give us grace and courage to walk Day by 
Dap on this narrow wap of private Honour and 
humility, that we map [tbe Without shame and 
may habe that within us Which makes us sure 
that life is not in ban, even a hope full of 
Wear us tn this, for Jesus’ sake. 


HUGH CLOUGH. 


immortality. 
Amen. 
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Sideboard of Jacobean design. Fitted with spacious 
cupiorrds, Soundly constructed throughout, 

Lroof ef Sma:ts' extra- 

ordinary value. Only zs iz 6 
U/ suppli ted with drawer concealed 

in ether there oard, 10/6 extra. 









Smarts’ Simple System 
means “Suiting Yourself” 


—and that’s a big help when arranging “‘the finances” of 
Home Furnishing. It eliminates all anxiety about heavy 
payments beyond your immediate resources, and enables you 
to fix the method of payment to suit your own convenience. 


You have, too, the assured guarantee of sound 
workmanship and beauty of finish in every 
piece of furniture offered by Smarts’, and the 
wide range of styles makes your choosing 
easy and pleasurable. 





Principal Showrooms: 


110-113 TOTTENHAM COURT 








There is a fascination in examining for ROAD, LONDON, W.1 
, - ae (Close to Warren Street Tube Station, & a fe 
yourself the wide range of attractive oe eer aed Lucan Raude} 
: ae : 
furniture exhibited in Smarts’ Model Telephone ; MUSEUM 1880 
Rooms. Branches at 
SOUSEWARE, 8.E.1—28-31 London Road, Ele- 
yhant and Castle 
CG k b h f ‘| STRATFORD, E = %-198 The Grove. 
o 2. go, 32 & 34 George Street, 
set to know more about the faci yin SF oe Mares 
ities of Smarts Simple System eer ron an Rade Bridway. 


from their new booklet, “ Con- 


7 . -. ” : " RG te tree 
cerning Furniture. Write SOUTHEND ON BEA — yo6197 Broadway, and 


s Re 
or call for da CcQpy- LEICESTER —18 High Street and 13 Silver Street. 
DERBY — Victoria Buildings, London Road. 
BIRMINGHAM—s 61 Broad Street 


or an . 1 23 Tl 1e 
OVE 
WOLVERHAMPTON y Dudley Street. 
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The Question of Visitors 





UGHT editors to see visitors ? 
Most people have to see visitors at 
some time other. 


or Indeed, we all 


protess to welcome company. The trouble 
is that visitors usually come just when we 
don’t want Many the time when 
the good housewife finds her work boring, 
and when she would welcome a chat with a 


them. is 


friend to relieve the tedium of humdrum 
things. Unfortunately visitors don’t come 


then; rather they alight on one unexpectedly 
when the drawing-room is being turned out, 


or on an afternoon when one has an im- 


Then they stay for 
hours talking small scandal and pious plati- 
tudes. 


portant letter to write. 


It is most trying, of course, but it is 
one of the perversities of life. Business men 
endeavour to contrive matters so as to escape 
the attentions of the chatterer. A friend of 
mine has on his office wall, at a point most 


likely to catch an intruder’s eye, a boldly 

printed placard, “THis 1s My Busy Day.” 

1 don’t think it makes much ditlerence. 
sje 


An Editorial Tradition 


Ieditors, of course, are supposed always to 
This ot 


you naturally 





ln 
the 
editor” 


busy. is a part the tradition of 


ottice speak of a “busy 


just as you speak of an “obliging 


tradesman” or a “talkative landlady.” Some 
editors keep a special band of satellites in 
outer offices on purpose to look grave and 
explain to importunate intruders that the 


I ditor is very busy indeed, and will the in- 
vading party kindly write down their busi 


ness five lines on half sheet 


in a ot paper 

and then Ict His Supremeiy Busy Majesty 
alone? This, of course, is very impressive. 
It reminds me of a former chief of mine who 
Was so extraordinarily busy that he could 
11 
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rarely find time to do any work. Any 
chance visitor who was lucky enough to see 
him was first kept waiting for a very long 
time huddled up in a snfall corner of the 
outer office, then—by an ingenious arrange- 
ment of promenaded right 
through all the offices of the suite, observ- 
ing on the way the whole of the staff most 
busily engaged until, duly impressed and 
awe-stricken, he ushered into The 
That indeed did not end his pre- 
liminary trials. With a superb wave of the 
hand the chief would convey him to a dis- 


rooms—wWwas 


Was 
Presence. 


tant chair, whilst the one or two remaining 
clerks that had not been seen hitherto were 
kept busily buzzing round the chief, catch- 
ing the letters as he signed them or finish- 


ing off highly important matters of state. 
Then the humbled visitor was accorded a 
brief moment. Should he attempt to pro- 


long it a secret bell-push, operated by foot, 
brought in the head secretary with vague 
and urgent business that must be attended to 
at once—to the dislodgment of the unhappy 
intruder. <So 


Troublesome Cranks 





That is one way of treating visitors. For 
myself I must confess to an amiable weak- 
ness fot seeing people when they call. True 
it takes time, and is open to abuse. There 
are the cranks, for instance. I remember 
one dear brother whose one unfailing 
panacea for all the failings of the world 


was to form groups of twos and threes for 
prayer. The idea, no doubt, has its points, 
but loses some of its unction when fervently 
expounded for a precious half-hour in a busy 
morning. Usually, however, the cranks 
make use of the post. One occasionally re- 
the communications from 
apostles of a new dispensation who narrate 
at great length the precise date and circum- 


ceives weirdest 


piel 


a/ 
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stances when they were divinely commis 
sioned to set up a new order of the universe 


with cleven — sign and 


sje 

Writers and Ideas 
Mostly, however 
neither cranks nor bores, but just plain 
gilt for 


writing and something to say. Quite a 


four-and-twenty 


symbols. 





, an editor's visitors are 
ordinary folk who think they have.-a 


number of these | manage to set once. If 
what they write turns out to be quite ave 
age indistinguishable stuff, surely I am not 
to be blamed if I refuse to see them a second 
time. 

Frankly, however, I must confess that I 
owe a great deal to my visitors Surely it 
is a good thing to see people: how can a 
person who is locked up in a padded cell 
keep a hand on the pulse ot things l have 
a theory that every one who calls has at 
least one idea within them, and 1 make it 
my business to find out what it is Many 
people, I find, are just seething with ideas, 
good, bad and indifferent, and it just needs 
someone with a little discrimination and an 
instinct for originality to fasten on to the 
one good thing and bring it out to the light. 
To be able to do that is my great ambition 
when seeing visitors, and | should think that 
at least half the articles in THE QUIVER owe 
their inception to frank talks between editor 
ind contributor whereby the “ome rood 
thing” has been brought to light in the 
course of friendly discussion 

Of course some people have too many 
ideas. I am always wearied when a poet 


comes along with a sheaf of mall poems, 


t 


any one of which looked at singly might 
be acceptable, but when viewed in the mass 


is apt to become but part of a mighty in 


digestible nightmare A an has just se nt 
me a list of proposed arti eighty-six in 
number! They all sound good—but what 
can one do with eighty x l am still de 


laying my repl fo 
When Readers Call 








Occasionally readers call—and it is alway 
a pleasure to see them when 1 tyte 1 feel 
sometime that 1 we | lik ) ilk to eve 
man, woman and child who ds this 1 \ 
zine—or, rather, | uuld like to listen to 
evel reader, to et to knov | na ou 
are lik zi pul ife-h ory the { tha 
have mad ho 1 re ra the en anc 

yvement f the | d like to kn 
what eal thin hie tol n 





articles you find in these pages and th 


features you consider strong or weak. Witl 
such knowledge I should undoubtedly be ;¢ 
better editor. But, of course, this is not 
possible, and I must rely on what yu WTite 
to me—reiterating once again how pleased 
[ always am to receive your letters, and 


hope that you will always treat m«¢ 
frankly. <fo 
The Diamond Jubilee 


Naturally enough, the subject uppern 





in my mind just now is the Diamond Jubile . 
Number ( 


short time ago that we issue 


f this magazine, It seems h 


Number—yet what unforeseeable happenin; 
have occurred during these past ten 
Still, we have survived, Indeed, we lo k tor 
ward to rejuvenation and still more 
growth in the days to come. 

The Diamond Jubilee Number will owe 
great deal to the Editor’s visitors. 1 


a charming Interview | had ome 1 nt 


with the writer of the new serial. Cher 
Was sone thing to be said for the ‘ t ot 
the Diamond Jubilee serial beit ne 


our old friends of the past: on 
hand, it is just as well to ke 


forward, and show at the outset that we are 


living for the future, not the past. IT have 
great pleasure in telling vou that the writer 
of the new serial is Miss I. A. R. Wylie, 
one of the finest and most promising of the 
younger writers of the day, tl brilliant 
author of Towards Morning, Phe 
Paupet of Portman Square, et M 
Wrvlie’s story is called “The D Llouse, 
and is very unusual in cha te In tl 
first instalment we are intro 


bov of Cle ht a king a 


course, iolently disagres } I 

therefore establishes it elf a < mi ral 

landmark in his career. Re S 

early upbrins ne was di tl I 
be no doubt about that. ia fat 

was erratic, n ected | a t , t in 

debt; lite wi: pent in evadi 

all the afeguards, mon t} 
orderly at phere that 

righ upbringin of \ | 

Youn Robert didnt even 

dirt unl ipt and i! “ 

isha dt 1 th other n 


sje 
A Boy’s Upbrinpring 





What would be the influet f er 


ent on a un 
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regular weekly 
dish in thousands a 
ofthe besthomes | 4 
of ‘England | 


Always 
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TIS CHOCOLATE 


IN CHOCOLATES 
MOST DELICIOUS FORM 


PERFECTLY PURE 
HIGHITY NUTRITIOUS 
Prepared by 


——e i, 


Manuflacturers of 
G1 reen’s Sponge Mixture 
sreen’s Jellies, Custard 
Tea Cakes Etc.Etc 
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There are 18 Beautiful 
Shades of TWINK. 








Navy Blue Reseda Wine 

Light Navy Lilac Black 
} Saxe Blue Purple Grey 
: Shell Pink Nigger Brown 
} Old Rose Tabac Brown 
Rust Red Daffodil Yellow 


Geranium Red Old Gold 
Grass Green 


CLEANS AND DYES 


AT THE SAME TIME. 
LADIES who use Twink always look charmingly 


dressed, for they have at their command a range 
of the most modish and fashionable colours. 
TWINK keeps their garments in that state of colour freshness 
which satisfies the natural desire of every lady to be well 
dressed. Twink is the perfect Home-Dyer—perfect in its simpiicity 
and perfect in its results. 





. 71D , 
Price 73! per Carton 


Of all Chemists, 

Grocers. Stores, Lever Brothers 

Oilmen © Chandlers. Limited, 
Port Sunlight. 


THE MAKERS OF 
LUX 








Miss Wylie takes up the problem, follows 


he youth rough his schooldays, shows 
how he falls under the influence of an 
agnostic school-teacher, and how he grows 
up with no love of God and no pity for 
ian. Phen shi shows how the whole 
ireer of the man, his whole outlook and 
nature, are altered and softened by a very 
ingular circumstance and by .a very un- 
isual agency. He finds love, faith in man 
and faith in God, and that through one 
who would be held to be the last to teach 


uch a lesson. There are some fine charac- 


ers in th storv—Robert Stonehouse him- 
self, fearful and lonely as boy, honest and 
traight thinking as man, throughout and 
lways marching onwards to his goal and 
aying aside ¢ vy weight that he may win 
the reat prize Christine, too, poor, 
patient, motherly Christine, and Frances 
Wilmot, with a good woman’s faith in her 
lover and a divine understanding of his 
treneth and weakness. Then there is the 
infidel te er, little dark Mr. Ricardo, 

th his fie denunciation of “shams” in 

ivate ind his meek submission — to 
ithority in pub Last—but not least— 
vhat shall one say of Gyp Labelle—the irre- 
stible and irresponsible Gyp She surely 

the creation of the book, a character born 
to live Miss Wrylie’s new story is a live 
me, powse rtul in the telling, sympathetic in 


treatment I when they have finished 





it my readers will thank me for introducing 
hem to M Wylie, and will value “ The 
Dark House” as the work of sympathetic 
bserve oO if with a sincere desire to 
d in the ition its problem Beyond 
t | t thrilling story, with a 
I ] ne t. and we al of us wel 
ie } oO \ not 
sje 

Things Victorian 
\part fro fiction, L shall have a diffi- 
culty in finding room for all the articles I 
ha planned for this numbet First of all 
there s the D md Jubilee Symposium 
n “Thin Victorian,” contributed to by 
h well-known people as Frederic Har- 
n Majo Haldane Macfall, Coulson 
Kernahan, A. G. Gardiner, A. St. John 
\ | a Benson, C.V.O., the Hon. 
( bert ( el ( sheila Kaye Smith, 
i] A. 1 } Hugh Walpole, Hilaire 
I na ‘ rd Shaw Then there 
to be a of thin ‘Sixtv Years 
Back,” by A. B. Cooper lam also hoping 


il 





BETWEEN OURSELVES 





of 
ot 
men and women the world 


forecast 
by 


thoughts of 


for a 


Years 


writers. 


things “Sixty 
one greatest 


Hence,” oul 


The 


over are deeply concerned with the Dis- 
armament Congress to be held shortly at 
Washington. Frederic Coleman, F.R.G.S., 
the great war correspondent, has written 
for me a highly informative article on “The 
Problem of the Pacific,’ which should be 
of great value just now. W. Scott King, 


the well-known writer and book-lover, has, 
as the result of an interesting talk in my 
office, prepared an article designed to help 


those who would make reading a recreation 


for the long winter evenings; the nature- 
lover will be charmed by the beautiful 
photographs by Mrs. Crawford on “Pre- 
paring for Winter,” whilst our Special 


Commissioner has prepared a highly im- 
“The Bartering of 
hope to find a place 
Indeed, with the regular 


portant article on 
Children” 


for 


which |] 
some where. 


features, it will be a hard job to get every- 


thing in next month, but I shall do my 
best to pack the number with good things, 
and celebrate the occasion in a_ worthy 


manner. 
sje 
What I would Like to Say 





Just at this time I should like not so 
much for you to be my visitors as for me 
to visit you. 1 would like frankly to talk 


to you about the position of THE QUIVER. 
I would put the matter to yor quite simply, 
ask you if, on the whole, you approve of the 
aims and objects of this magazine, whether 
you think it is worth while to try to main- 
tain a higher tone than is the case with the 
of you 
think THE QUIVER deserves to have another 
new lease of life, and provide for the new 


vast number periodicals, whether 


generation what it supplied for the genera- 


tion now passing away. Of course, if I 
could talk to you in this way there would 
be various criticisms—some of you would 


say it is not what it used to be, and others 
that it does not with the times fast 
If I may not sce you face to face, 
let a sheet of paper and a 
stamp stand in the way of letting 
me hear these things. Talk freely—if it is 
by But if you feel that THE 
QUIVER is on the right lines, will you help 


move 
enough. 
please don’t 
postage 


only post. 


to give it a fresh spurt with the Diamond 
Jubilee Number? I should like to double 
the circulation with the new volume—and 


we could do it if everybody helped. 


We) 





Who'll Buy ? 





Y DEAR READERS,—Very few of 
the old London street cries are still 
to be heard, but in the last weeks of 


July there was one—the cry of the ‘ sweet 
lavender ’’ sellers—which often rose to my 


window or followed me 


on an appealing 


breath of fragrance. To a tired town 
dweller after a hot summer the suggestions 


of a bunch ofelavender are irresistible, and 
my yielding fired me to send a cry of 
“Who'll buy? ” through the pages of THI 
QUIVER in the hope that that would open 
purses with equal promptitude. For I have 
many Wares to sell not lavende r, and that 
is as well perhaps, for 1 should have many 


competitors, but a variety of useful and 


attractive articles made by the invalids foi 
whom the Army of Helpers car These 
invalids are not nearly o wel Ippo ted as 
I should like them to be They are not 
trying to earn po ket-mone vy, but money to 
procure them the necessaries of life; they 
are heavily handicapped wage-earners \ll 
the JOY of the daily going out to rk, of 
mixing with companion of ambition and 
progress, art denied to them. Che majority 
pend long, lonely days in bed without even 
the satisfaction of knowine that the work 
of their hands will find a buyer when it 1 


done The case ot the Lord 
Memorial Work op 


point. Whenever | can [ invest my money 


Robe I 


drive ome my 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 





Contributions for funds mentioned in 
these pages—Save the Children, Sea- 
men’s Hestel, Dr. Barnardo's, Reedham 
Orphanage, etc.—should be sent to Mrs. 
George Sturgeon, The Quiver Office, La 
Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4. Cheques, 
etc., should be made payable to Cassell 
& Co., Ltd. In the case of parcels of 
all kinds, please write to Mrs. Sturgeon 
for an address to which to send them. 








there with the pleasurable knowledge that 
I am not only buying as excellent an article 
as I can get, but that | am benefiting the 
disabled ex-soldier. It should be an even 
greater satisfaction to benefit the invalids 
for whom I am pleading, because at any 
rate the Workshops are efticiently organized 
and advertised, and every man employed 
earns a good salary. But scattered ovet 
the country in sick-rooms, neither seen no1 
heard, it is very ditticult indeed for industry 
to flourish. I have therefore decided to set 
aside 


October for Orders 





and to ask every reader to be kind enough 
to apply to me for the address of rt least 


one invalid with the object of giving him 
or her a lift in this direction Che joy that 
follows the re eipt of an order is touc hingly 
great. It is not only the money that 


matters; it is the self-respect and the com- 


fortable feeling of filling the hours by 


making things that 


re wanted and already 
iid, that count as well 


Those who 


esponded to my 
the July number for “Mr. W.,” the clevet 


disabled ex-soldier, will read w 


the following extract from the letter 
lady who helps him to pack and send off 
his goods : 

‘It was such a great encouragement recelv- 
ing the orders for Wheeler, and he is much 
bucked up in consequence. It is really a 
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THE COLOUR 
of a Milk Chocolate 


The colour of a milk chocolate 
can be regarded as a test of 
the richness of the milk with 
which it is combined. 


A light brown colour is the 
result of a rich milk, and the 
paler the brown the more 


cream there must be in the 


milk. . 
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,. NEW MILK 
SRVS CHOCOLATE 


has a delightful, pale brown 

colour. Be careful to note 

this when choosing your milk 
chocolate. 


THE HOUSE OF FRY. 
ESTAB. 1728. 


MAKERS TO H.M. THE KING, 
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HIGH-GRADE _ 
SECOND-HAND 
FURNITURE 


CASH or DEFERRED PAYMENTS. 


Ensure the possession of a home that will 
F 
give comfort, refinement, and life-long 
durability by furnishing at Jelks & Sons 
y 8g . 
whose huge stock of high-grade second- 
n ni » made of thoroughly sea- 
hand furniture, made of th ghly 
soned wood and of pre-war manufacture, 
enables you to choose just those articles 
for Dining- room, Drawing-room, or 
Bedroom most in keeping with your 
individual tastes and requirements. In | 
addition to the high intrinsic value of every 
piece of furniture to be had at this famous 
house, a further saving is made in cost, the 
prices being far below those demanded for 
present-day and inferior products. 


£100,000 
WORTH TO SELECT FROM 


The huge stock contained in our extensive show- 
rooms, that cover an area exceeding 2 00 sq. ft., 
is so arranged as to make a leisurely inspection 
convenient and interesting You will not be im 
portuned to buy. 


Monthly Bargain List sent Post Free. 
Prompt Attention to Country Orders. 


Business Hours: 9 to 8; Thursdays, close at 


1; Saturdays, 9 p.m. 
AND 


W. JELKS sons 


263-275 HOLLOWAY ROAD, 
LONDON, N.7. 


Telephone: North 2598 and 2599, 


Bus Tram, or Piccadilly Tube to the 


door, 

















Builds Sturdy Children 


Mellin’s Food rears delicate children 
from birth onwards to sturdy growth, 
maintains the standard of heglth in 
thriving children. Easily assimilated 
and highly nourishing, it is the only 
reliable substitute for mother's milk. 
Recommended by doctors and nurses 
for over fifty years. 
4 valuable booklet jor Mothers ana Sample of Meli 


Food on receipt o/ 64. stamps on application to— 


MELLIN'S FOOD, LTD., PECKHAM, 
LONDON, S.E.15. 








CG. BRANDAUER & Go, Lo, 
CIRCULAR-POINTED PENS. 


Neither Scratch 









SEVEN PRIZE nor Spurt. 
MEDALS. Attention is 


also drawn to the 
NEW PATENT 
ANTI - BLOTTING 
PENS. Sample Bos of 
either series, 10\d, 

Works: BIRMINGHAM, 
WHOLESALE WarcHouse : 124 NEWGATE STREET, LONDOW 





The best 
and purest 
BAKING 
POWDER 
in the world. 
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THE NEW ARMY OF HELPERS 





pleasure to help such grateful people, and his 
wife is no end thankful to you. 1 went to him 
yesterday and he said the orders ‘ helped 
him to get what he hadn’t got for many a long 
day and wanted badly ’—a new suit. Ile had 
been trying to pay for one by degrees, but it 
was slow work.”’ 

Wheeler has a pension of 10s. 6«l. a week (he 
is a South African War pensioner) and has 
three children, girls aged cleven and _ seven, 
and a boy of nine. He wants clothes for all of 
them and more orders, please, for his window 
wedges, toys and models of Irish jaunting 
cars. 

Miss P., who is very badly off and finds her 
rent and other expenses a terrible burden, has 
a big repertoire, including grey gloves, chamois 
gloves, bead necklaces, tray cloths, shawls, 
babies’ flannels, children’s stays, chemises, 
petticoats and socks. 

Miss C., the lady who suffers from valvular 
disease of the heart and has a very hard 
struggle, undertakes camisoles, children’s frocks 
and other plain sewing. So does Wiss R., but 
both are so delicate that some days they are 
unable to work. 

Mr. Dalton must not be forgotten. Pin- 
cushions, pin-holders, ‘Treasury note cases, 
needle-books are all useful presents. 


Miss G., formerly a governess, who suffers 
from a chronic internal trouble, and has a 
meagre income on which to meet all the ex- 


penses of her illness, makes babies’ woollies and 
is in great need of orders. 

Miss H., who is always in bed in a room 
high up over a factory and offices in the East 
End of London, offers children’s socks, tea 
cosies in two shades of wool or crochet ones in 
twine, and other useful articles. Her mother 
earns money as a caretaker, and Miss H. tries 
to contribute to the weekly income 

Viss E. T, and Miss R. | are both very ill 
but can manage to do fancy needlework. : 

Alfred Martin, our old friend, makes sets of 
bead buttons, which sound most attractive. 

Lingerie from the needle of Wiss M., and 
babies’ bootees and vests offered by Miss O. 
complete a pretty representative list. 


After the summer holidays are over 
Christmas descends upon us with amazing 
rapidity, and it is an excellent idea to have 
a few gifts in readiness in good time. For 


the colonial mails ‘at any rate it is not too 


early to lay in stocks. SO please, as we 
used to say as children, “ pay your penny 
and take your choice,” and bombard me with 
postcards a king fol the hames and 
addresses which I shall be delighted to 


supply. 


Who'll Write ? 


he Vicar, m \ ot whose poo! 





pari hione! have fot nad I 1d ! the Ne 
Army of Helpers, appeals to us again. He 
Writes : 


I14! 


** Mrs. E. is a dear old person, about eighty 
years old. She lost a daughter, who lived with 
her, quite suddenly about two years ago. They 
were all in all to each other. Since the 
daughter’s death the son has married and lives 
with his mother. ‘The daughter-in-law is not 
very kind to the old lady. ‘The son has been 
out of work for several months, and the poor 
old woman’s old age pension has to go to help 
the son. I should be glad if one of your kind 
correspondents would write to her.” 


I shall be very surprised if Mrs. E. fails 
to find a friend before October is out. 

There is another very sad story in the 
same letter: 


‘** Ethel W. is a poor girl who has been a 
dressmaker. Some four months ago she went 
away to a tubercular sanatorium for treatment. 
She was sent back a month ago for some special 
treatment for stomach trouble, and as soon as 
the latter difficulty is put right she is to return 
to the sanatorium. She hopes to recover from 
the consumption, as it is only in the early 
stages. Her father is blind and has been for 
years, and her elder sister has fits and is unable 
to work. ‘They are very respectable people. 
They live in quite a nice house, but they are 
in very, very poor circumstances at present 
owing to the father’s blindness, the elder 
sister’s illness, and now the one who has been 
the principal earner is stricken with con- 
sumption.” 


A Godchild’s Gratitude 


The energies of the Save the Children 
Fund are principally and rightly directed 
towards the feeding of the unfortunate 
populations in the famine areas, and there- 
fore it can readily be understood that the 
promised letters of thanks from the god- 
children take some time to collect and dis- 





tribute. The food’s the thing in this case, 
and the warm-hearted adopters have been 
quick to recognize that the useful applica- 
tion of their money was all that really 
mattered. However, it is always pleasant 
to know that one’s help is appreciated, and 
I am therefore very glad to be able to 
publish this month a very interesting letter 
from a nine-year-old Armenian girl. I am 
sure it will be a_ satisfaction to every 
adopter to hear in the thankful little voice 
the echoed gratitude of the other ninety- 
nine : 
* PoryMeDIA Camp, LIMASOL. 
* July 6th, 1921. 

“My Dear FrieNps,—To-day my heart is 

full with joy because I saw the toys that you are 


ending to us. Always we offer our thanks that 
nieht and day you think for us 
Ilere are 200 boys and 2so girls, and there 


are co Boy Scouts. ‘This letter I wrote for you 
I am a little girl nine years old. I can read a 
little and I can write a little. 
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“I am going to school and I am trying to 
learn Armenian and English. After five weeks 
we will go in Constantinople. Now the boys, 
three teachers and Mr. Garabed have gone. 

** Give my loves to all.—Yours sincerely, 

‘© ANNA AKELLEIAN.”? 


The Helpers and the Honey Bee 





I am in the country now, staying on a 
farm amongst delightfully friendly pigs 
and puppies, calves and ducks and lambs 
whom I love watching. Intensely in- 
teresting too is the bee-hive a few yards 
away from me, and most fascinating a book 
which I am reading about the bee, which I 
should like to recommend to any who have 
not read it—‘‘ The Lore of the Honey-Bee,”’ 
by Tickner Edwardes. I do not know if it 
is a far-fetched simile, but this morning the 
busy workings of the hive make me think of 
the work of the Army of Helpers. Tickner 
Edwardes that system and un- 
selfishness have reduced the life of the hive 
to a state of almost complete joylessness, 
and there is a gloomy relentlessness in al] 
the actions of these amazing creatures: in 
these respects I do mot admit comparison! 
But in their thoroughness, their busy 
loyalty, and, above all, in the sweetness 
they bring into the world, I see parallels. 
It has been a month of 
Friends have been put in 


shows us 


much 
touch 


honey. 
with one 


another; difficult crises have been sur- 
mounted and new starts made. I received 
responses to my requests for a tent and 
for gramophone records, and a_ splendid 


response to the appeal of the reader suffer- 
ing from tuberculosis in knee and hip. 


Amongst the many offers of books was 
one from the manager of 7he Times Book 
Club which was much appreciated. 


Votes of Thanks 


‘* Had it not been for the Army of Helpers I 
should have been lost. May God reward them 
all for their goodness to me. ‘They have 
brought some sunshine into a drab, dreary life, 
and I can never express in Words all I feel.” 

** I have had some lovely surprises this week 
and thought I would write and tell you all 
about them . it’s lovely to have friends and 
kindness.” 

““Mrs. G. has written such a nice, cheery 
letter. I think it so kind to write to a stranger 
and give a comforting word. 
Army of Helpers becomes 





In that way your 
a real help.”’ 


“What a lovely surprise I did have this 
morning Thank you very much for the parcel 
of wool; every bit IT shall use up ; I am 


sure I do not know what I should have done 
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if it had not been for the kindly help I have 
received from THE QutveR New Army.”’ 

‘I felt I must write and tell you what kind 
friends I have made through THE Quiver. The 
friend at Manchester still sends on THE QUIVER 
to me every month, and now I have heard from 
a lady living where I was born; she sent me 
some lovely roses and lavender and also some 
books.” 

I have not space to quote more letters— 
nor do we want to be accused of “ blowing 
our own trumpet.’’ Nothing is farther from 
We fully realize how little we 
do, how grateful are the recipients of our 


help. 


our wishes. 


But in drab, sad lives small benefits 
loom large, and if we are misled into think- 
ing that because they are small they are not 
worth bestowing, we are missing the oppor- 
tunity of lighting many fires in cold rooms. 
That is why I want to proclaim the useful- 
ness of the New Army of Helpers and to 
increase its personnel a thousandfold. 

Letters, money and gifts of many kinds 
have been gratefully received from: 


Miss N. Swannell, Miss C. O’Brien, Mrs, 
Reid, Rev. F. A. Smith, Miss Nina S. Browne, 
Miss EK. Wharton, Miss M. Floyd, Miss E. 


Bound, Miss Maud Christie, Mrs. Steer, Miss 
G. Phillipps, Mrs. Hampton, Miss R. Johnson, 


Miss Marsh, Miss M. Forden, Miss Lydia 
Brown, Miss Olive G. Coupe, Miss Hilda 
Griffith, Miss F. E. Daws, Mrs. Laver, Miss 
KE. C. Davenport, Miss K. Richardson, Misses 


Bates and Male, Mrs. Biggs, Mrs. Stuart 
Angas, Mrs. Hickford, Miss Lilian ]). Milner, 
Mrs. Wesley, Mrs. McDonald, Miss E. Shirley, 
Miss D. Robinson, Mrs. Arthur Clayden, Miss 
H. H. Rookes, Miss Edith I. M. Thomson, Miss 
Winnifred Kirkham, Misses Reid and Gentle- 
man, Miss Christian H. R. Walker, Thistle, 
Mrs. Thomson, Mrs. Nicholson, Miss L. Suther- 
land, Mrs. Lloyd, Miss Sutcliffe, Mrs. Bennett, 
Mrs. Smyth, Miss E. Blease, Mrs. Clegg, Miss 
IF. E. Daws, Mrs. Lucas, Miss I. Connell, Miss 
Lilian M. Nichols, Miss Alice Reid, Miss A. M. 
Pearson, Miss Edith Fidler, Mrs. Bird, Mrs. 
Ballantyne, Miss Isa M. Watson, Mrs. 
Richards, Mrs. Hammond, Miss Ross, Mrs. 
Story, Mrs. Herman, Miss Winifred Child, 
Miss R. Bartlett, Miss Beatrice Burton, R. 
Dickson, Miss Drummond, Miss A. M. Aitken 
and others. 


Anon.—A. B., Ipswich, kindly sends 4s. for 


Dr. Barnardo, 4s. for Home for Incurables, 
and 4s. for Waifs and Strays. 
Will correspondents kindly sign their 


names very distinctly, and put Mr., Mrs. or 
Miss, or any other title, in order to assist 
us in sending an accurate acknowledgment? 
Address: Mrs. GEORGE STURGEON, THE 
Quiver, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4. 
Yours sincerely, 
FLORA STURGEON. 
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WRICHT 


COAL TAR 


SOAP! 


The Ideal Nursery Soap 




















Protects from Infection 





























7d. per tablet. Box of 3 tabs., 1/9 iN 
(9) 

BATH SOAP (large size) % 
1/2 per tablet. Box of 3 tabs., 3/6 bY 
Y 

Se! 


























THE 
“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP ’ ’ 
athe SHAFTESBURY HOMES DON T LOOK OLD 
URGENTLY NEED 
£2 2 Ss —O oO oO But restore your grey and faded 


To PREVENT CURTAILMENT of ANY hairs to their natural colour with 


BRANCH OF THE SOCIETY’S WORK. LOCKYER’S surat HAIR RESTORER 


Patrons: Their Majesties the KING and QUEEN. 
President: H.R.H. The PRINCE OF WALES. Its quality of deepening greyness to the former colour 
Chairman and Treaswer: C. E. Matpen, Esq., M.A. in a few days, thus sec uring a preserved appearance, 





Deputy Chairman: F. H. Crayton, Esq. | has enabled thousands to retain their position. 
Chairman of the Ship Commsttee: Howson F. Devitt, 
Joint Secretaries : \Esq. 2/- SOLD EVERYWHERE. 2/- 


| 

| 

H. Bristow WALLEN and Henry G. CopELAND. | 

Cheques should be made payable to and sent to— | Lockyer’s gives health to the Hair and restores the 

The Shaftesbury Homes & ‘‘Arethusa”’ Training Ship, | natural colour. It cleanses the scalp, and makes the 
164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.C.2. most perfect Hair Dressing. 





This world-famed Hair Restorer is prepared by the 














great Hair Specialists, t: Perrer & Co., Ltd. 
12 Bedford Laboratories, London, S.E.1, and ‘c an be 


° ained direct f *m by’ post or from any 
Half-a-Crown for the Life-Boats 2 Se aoe 
WANTED 


= one SULPHOLINE 


alf-a-Crown a year. 


























s0n: This famous lotion quickly removes Skin Eruptions, ensuring 
One Million Half-Crowns - £125,000. a clear complexion. The slightest rash, faintest spot, irritable 
That sum will maintain half of pimples, dishguring blotches, ob: se prep Degas tas disappear by ap- 
° = plying SULPHOLINE, which renders the skin spotless, soft, clear, 
- the pst ag of 244 —— Boats. sup ple, comfortable. For 42 years it has been the remedy for 
Will you be “one h 2 million’ t. If so, please send | Eruptions | Psoriasis Eczema | Blotches 
your Half - Crown TO-DAY. Pimples Roughness | Scurf Spots 
Lorp Harrowny, GrorGce F. Sure, M.A., | ie rel by ces i “<r 
T 5 , onutmente Sulpholine is Le pare « le great Skin Specialists, J. PEPPER 
Treasurer. Secretary. [Lab »ratories, London, S.E.1, and is sold 


in Sonth © a ny anc 2 3)- It can be obtained direct trom them 


| 
| & Co.,, 
by post or from any ¢ hemists and Stores throughout the worid. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
22 Charing Cross Road, W.C.2. 











Quickly removes the effects of Sunscorch. 
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Good Underwear 


Good Health 


Jason pure wool underwear, by protecting 
from chill in all circumstances, is the best 
assurance of Winter health you can have. 


Swathed in furs or clad in the flimsy attire 
of the ball-room, at ease or engaged in stren- 
uous sport, Jason protects, steadily maintain- 
ing an even body heat. 


The exclusive Jason Finish results in a delight- 
ful softness, ensuring exce ptione il comfort. The 
garments are fashioned to pe rfect fit: absolute 
freedom is afforded by the natural elasticity of 
the wool, carefully retained in Jason. 


Drapers and Outfitters everywhere have 


Winter weights in all sizes and styles for 


ladies, children and men. 






ALL-WOOL UNSHRINKABLE 


UNDERWEAR 


For those who desire the best underwear they 
can afford, yet cannot reach to the all-wool cost, 
the * Olympic” Brand has been introduced, con 
taining a percentage o! colton but bearing otherwise 
the same guarantee of quality as the regular lines. 


Jason Underwear Co., Leicester 


o 

















Use a 


RONUK 


Home Polisher * 


to clean and polish | 
your floors 
thoroughly, easily 
and quickly. 
“Theres nothing like 


R oe 


“‘Unequalled as a™ 
cleanser and lasting 
polish. Nothing has 
the same refreshing 
smell & antiseptic 
value — 


RONUK is obtainable every. €7\ 
where in tins inall sixes - 





RONUK HOME POLISHER = 
a6) S e \ 
RONUK LTD. ~ ; 
PORTSLADE 


SUSSEX. 














Beacon Oilskins. 

IN MINIATURE. 
The fam Beacor 
make for Sporting Me 
faithfully reproduces 
(Boys’ or Girls’) tror 1 uy 
Cut, material and finish are exac 
same as tor Adults. We give the ur 
Sporting guarantee too:— 





Boys’ <Berestora’ Coats, Cirls’ ‘Pexgy’ 


Coats, bp © (22 in.) to 32/= (44 1In.), and 
mediat ind prices 

Made i 1 ick lightweight Oil 

westers to match Ras Rubber W 

tons, warm-lined to 9, 15/-3 1 
to 2, 17/6, Post fr K.; extraa id 


ILLUSTRATED ase Post TREE. 


BARBOURS, Lta., 58 Beacon 
Buildings, So. Shicids, Engiand. 


The Juck-Awa Kain tn 
WARDROBE | | 














DOWNINGS, 


61 Pe Rd., 
London, 8.E. 
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Half the 
Truth 


a OTHER, need J eat any more 
porridge? I don't like it this 
morning. It’s stickified.” 


“Coffee, please.” 

“What about my other boots, Mumsie? 
Have they come back yet? 
almost through this pair.” 

“T have asked you three times, Mary, for 
a second cup of coffee. You know perfectly 
well 1 was late this morning and haven’t a 
minute to spare.” 

With a start Mary Kenyon put down the 
letter which had engrossed her. It was not 
often she forgot the manifold duties of the 
breakfast table. Hastily she poured out her 
husband's coffee, made answer as to the 
whereabouts of Dick’s boots, told Joan to 
eat up her porridge, and assisted Peter, 
who was only just big enough to join the 
family meal, to finish up his bread and 
milk. Then she picked up the letter again. 

It was a short note, written on the 
stamped paper ‘of the Hotel Ritz. For the 
third or fourth time she scanned the lines. 


There’s a hole 


“ DEAREST MOLLY,—Won’t you stare when 
you read this and see that I’m in England 
again. It seems years and years since I 
heard anything of you, but after a bit, when 
the war was on, it seemed no good writing 
as you’d probably never get the letter. But 
now that Ned and I have come over on a 
little jaunt of our own I had to let you 
know. 

“Of course I’m longing to see you. 
Fancy, it’s twelve years since we were at 
the Grange together. Now, when will you 
come up and lunch with me? We shall 
have so much to talk about we shali never 
stop. Lots of love. Yours ever, 

“DINA.” 


“Who's your letter from, Mary?” put in 
her husband, his temporary irritation 
appeased. “You seem very deep in it.” 

“It’s from Dina Keary, Dina Farquarson 
she is now. You know she was my greatest 
friend at school, and then, after she went 
back to Australia, we always kept up writ- 
ing until a few years ago. 
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Now she’s over 
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By 
Dorothy Marsh Garrard 


in England for a holiday with her husband. 
She wants me to go and see her.” 

“You'll go, of Where’s she 
staying?” 

“At the Ritz.” 
question first. “Yes, I suppose so, 
added, her tone a little doubtful. 

“You suppose so. Why, I should think 
you’d be glad to go. It’s not often you get 
the chance to go anywhere.” 


course ? 


last 
she 


Mary answered the 
bP] 


“Oh, there are one or two reasons,” she 
answered evasively; “but I dare say I shall 
go.” She was glad that the children’s 
wants stopped further discussion. Her 
reasons, especially to a man, would have 
been difficult to put into words. Yet they 
were real enough. 

But, later on, when she had seen her hus- 
band off, started the two elder children on 
their way to school, seen that the char- 
woman was about her work, and little Peter 
playing happily in the nursery, her mind 
once more returned to the invitation. Of 
course she wanted to see Dina again. She 
was faithful in her friendships. But did 
she want Dina to see her? Her old school 
friend was obviously rich, prosperous. She 
had, as Mary knew, married a wealthy 
Sydney merchant, and they had no children. 
She herself was not prosperous. She was 
infinitely poorer than she had been at her 
marriage ten years ago. It 
thing, then another: her father’s 
fortune and death during the war, the 
arrival of the three children, and, lastly, the 
fact that Heldon, after his four years of 
service in the Ainy, had found his post 
filled and _ been take a 
subordinate one. For the past two years, in 
fact, since prices had risen so high, life had 
been a hard struggle. 

Mary did not grumble. 
time to. 
out. 


had been one 
loss of 


obliged to 


She had little 
She had only gradually drifted 
They had been forced to move to a 
larger house, but, to compensate for its size, 
the neighbourhood was a fourth-rate one. 
She was no snob; she had merely nothing 
in common with her neighbours. And she 
could not keep up with old friends because 
she could not afford to. But now this voice 
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from the past, the past of her gay and care- 
less girlhood, filled her with an intense 
desire to live again, not merely exist for the 
good of others. 

Suddenly she stopped in the middle of 
shaking up Peter’s cot and walked over to 
the looking-glass. She was thirty-two, and, 
in her faded overall with her hair done 
wispily, she looked more. But she was, 
nevertheless, a  young-looking type of 
woman, slim and erect, her skin clear 
despite its pallor. For a moment she stood 
criticizing herself. Then, with a quick 
movement, she unlocked a drawer and took 
out her private cash-box. 


Inside was the smail amount of money 
she managed to put by for the children’s 
future. At the end of the year she always 


put it into savings certificates. It was Sep- 
tember now. There was nearly twelve 
pounds there. She counted it. Half an hou 
later she wrote a note to Dina, saying she 
would be delighted to lunch with her one 
day the following week. 

Ihe next few days Mary was busy. She 
went to Crewe and Allders, the famous 
emporium of South Suburban London, and 
bought .herself a dress and hat. She gave 
more for them thar for any clothes since 
she had bought her trousseau. She went to 
the best hairdresser’s in the neighbourhood 
and had her hair shampooed with some- 
thing guaranteed to give it new and wonder- 
ful gloss. Her nails were manicured; she 
invested in a pot of expensive complexion 
cream, and, for the first time, went through 
the mysteries of face massage. The attend- 
ant recommended powder, lip salve, and 
rouge—a touch of colour would so become 
madame—but in this she was obdurate. 
When she got home that night she felt half 
ashamed, But her husband noticed nothing 
except that she had washed her hair. She 
bought, too, gloves, shoes and stockings. 
There was nothing left in the cash-box when 
she had finished. 


The day for her expedition came. Luckily 
it was fine, for she had no coat in keeping 
with her other clothe She went to Vi 
toria, took a ’bus to the end of Bond Street 
and walked back to the hotel. When she 
inquired for Mt 


was conducted to a private sitting-room 


Edward Farquarson she 


Dina was there. She jumped to her feet and 
came forward, both hands outstretched. 

“’ Why, Molly, I should have known 
you anywhere,’ she began impulsively. 
‘* You’ve not altered one bit.” 





For a few minutes they sat and talked. 


Or rather, Dina talked. Mary glanced at 
her now and again. Although of necessity 
twelve years takes its toll, she too had not 
altered much. She had grown chubbier— 
one day she might be fat—her skin under 


the hot Australian sun had lost its first 
bloom, but essentially she was the 
—gay, warm-hearted, rather a chatter-box, 
Life had evidently treated he1 


They lunched in the restaurant Ned 
Farquarson, a tall, brown-faced Ai alian, 
joined them. Mary was aware that her 
dress, howeve!1 superio1 to the usual mode 
of Kimber Green, looked dowdy. Di vas 
Wearing velvet, - beautiful ring oO el 


fingers, an expensive fur, for the day had a 
nip of autumn in it, thrown carelessly over 
her shoulders. But, despite cor 


sartorial inferiority, Mary enjoyed the meal. 
The delicate food, the gay suri ndings, 
exhilarated her. She grew anin i: a 
natural colour sparkled in her cheek But 
it was not until she and her friend were 
sipping their coffee in the sitting-room over 
looking the Green Park that their talk 
became intimate. 

** Well, Molly ’’—no one ever called her 
Molly now as usual l’ve | n t King 
all the time myself,” said Dina sudden 
“but now I want to hear about you. You 
know it’s ages since I had a letter from you 
and, when you did write, you never told me 
much. But I’m just longing to hear about 
your hubby and home and the kidd 

*‘l’ve another now,’’ Mary’ ( 
slowly, ‘* since I last wrote to yo \notl 
boy ; his name’s Peter.’’ SNe t ped t 
was all she could think of to say It 
quite true she had told hi friend 
of the real facts of her life lo 
long struggle would have s« , 
to Heldon. \part from that d no 


wish to. 
“Why, that’s three And | 
letter that you had moved. A | 


to take in the family, I pp How 
jolly . 

sie ¥es,”’ Mary agreed; but be 1 her 
coffee cup her mouth curved 
She saw the jolliness of the b r hous 
Its gaunt, ugly front, its gaunt, sti lier 
back, the landscape from it 
posed principally of neighbow ashi 
and a particularly unpicturesque Met! 
chapel. ‘“ Yes,’’ she said again, a new not 
in her voice, “of course, a bigger ho is 


much jollier.”’ 
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Her tongue was loosed now. Dina plied 
her with questions and she answered 
volubly. If she did not actually tell deli- 
berate lies she so gilded the 
truth that it was unrecogniz 
able. She 
sion of a spacious, 
home, carefully tended chil- 
dren, an efficient staff. She 
felt she was playing a game 


gave the impres- 
luxurious 


and she played it well 
When she left the hotel after 
tea she had a taxi called to 
take her to the station. And 
reached home she 
had eightpence halfpenny left 


when she 


in her purse. 
She had 
come and see her 


Dina to 
the follow 
ing week. In the interval 
she pondered as to what ex 
cuse would best serve 
off her 
Something in 


invited 


to put 
Visit, 
fectious con 
tracted by the 
chitdren 
seemed the 
best 
She was un 4 
decided be 
tween measles 
and diph 
theria. Measles 


choice. 


carefuily spun 
out—Dina and \ 
her husband 
were only to 


be in England 
SIX weeks— 
would last the 
desired 
On the 
hand 
theria 
once 


time. 
other 
diph 
would 
and_ for in 
all solve the 

problem. 
Her 
was to 
on Wednesday. When Monday came she 
had not It was washing day, a 
time of perpetual hustle and the day she 
disliked most in the week. It was not until 
after tea that she found time to sit down 
and write. She began the letter. Then 
suddenly the realization of what she was 
doing came over her. It was a mean, de- 


friend 


come 


written. 
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spicable thing. 
was detestable, unsporting. 
all the 


‘**What is the matter?’ she 
asked, still staring ’—p. 1146 
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What she had already done 
And throughout 
even in her’ lowest 


past years, 



















Drawn by 
Elizabeth Earnshaw 


moments, it had always given her a sort of 
grim satisfaction to think that she was play- 
ing the game. 

Deliberately she tore up the letter she had 
begun and wrote in its stead another. 


“My DEAR DinA,—I meant to make some 
excuse to prevent you coming here. I was 





ee 
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ashamed. Not that I have anything to be 
ashamed of except poverty. The other day 
I deliberately misled you. I did not want 
you to know. But now, if, knowing, you still 
care to come, I shall be glad to see you.— 
Yours, Mary.”’ 


For answer she received a postcard: 
** You old silly! Of course I’m coming.’ 


On Wednesday Dina came. Mary, out of 
a sort of proud humility, made no attempt 
to beautify the house for her visit. She 
herself wore her ordinary morning blouse 
and skirt. The children came in from 
school and they had midday dinner, stewed 
mutton and milk pudding, as usual. And 
although her friend did not seem to mind 
and made friends with all the family, little 
Peter in particular, the visit was not a 
success, There was an uncomfortable con- 
straint and, as the day went on, it grew 
worse. It was almost with a feeling of 
relief that Mary put on her hat to take her 
friend to the railway station, 

“ You’ll come up and see me again soon,’’ 
said Dina as they walked along the dingy 
suburban road. 

Mary shook her head. 

‘What's the use?’ 
little bitter. ‘‘It only makes me discon- 
tented and I can’t afford it. Last time I 
robbed the children.’’ Briefly, and not 
sparing herself, she told the story of the 
rifled cash-box. 

‘You poor old thing!’’ Dina spoke im- 
pulsively, looking the other way so that her 
friend should not see the tears in her eyes. 
‘But, you know, Molly, after all you’re 
luckier than IT am. Why I’d give my own 
and all Ned’s money as well to have a 
little sonny like Peter.”’ 


Her voice was a 


After that the constraint vanished. On 
the rest of the way to the station Mary spoke 
more openly than she had for years. Dina 
learnt, for the first time, a good deal of the 
utterly sordid, utterly heartbreaking poverty 
of gentlefolk. When she said good-bye she 
did not again press her friend to come and 
see her at the Ritz, 

And Mary, for the next few days, found 
life doubly hard. She had in some small 


’ 


measure been pushed out of her ac« ustomed 
rut, and the settling back again was not 
comfortable. While, always her nightmare 
when she was not well or depressed, she 
began to worry about the children’s future. 


Would they ever have a chance? It was all 





very well for Dina to envy her little Peter. 
But had she any right to bring him into a 
world in which there was already not 
enough to go round? 

She pondered bitterly the question while 
putting him to bed one night. He was such 
a round, chubby little duck now. Would he 
grow into a tired, disappointed man as his 
father was growing. Heldon was late to- 
night. He would come in probably de- 
pressed or irritable. The time went on. 
All the children were in bed before she 
heard his key turn in the lock. 

She was in the kitchen. There was half 
a potato pie keeping hot. She went to the 
oven to take it out, for he was sure to be 
tired, and would want his meal at once. 
But when he came into the kitchen he did 
not look tired. His step was almost jaunty, 
and in one hand he carried a bunch of roses, 
Madame Abel Chatenay, her favourites. 
She turned from the oven, a dishcloth in her 
hand, staring at him in amazement. 

‘* What is the matter?” she asked, still 
staring, 

*T’ve brought you these.’’ He stood 
there in his shabby, badly-cut clothes, the 
big bunch of flowers in his hand looking 
ridiculously incongruous. 

“Why?” Afterwards she realized how 
awkwardly ungracious her words must have 
sounded; but he did not seem to notice, 

“For bringing me luck,” he smiled. 

“Bringing you luck,” 
echoed his words. 


stupidly she 


‘Yes, this morning, when I got to the 
office I found a letter from your friend Mrs 
Farquarson’s husband. He asked me to g 
and see him. Well, I went, and after a 
talk he offered me the post of accountant to 


his firm out in Sydney. 


) 


It’s such a big con- 
cern he wants a man specially as auditor. 
It’s a decent income now and better pros- 
pects later on. Of course it was his wife’s 
doing and indirectly yours. It is you I 
have to thank. Will you like to go to Aus- 
tralia, Mary? Toa new life with something 
to work for, with chances for the kiddies? 
Shall I say yes? 
‘* Say yes! Of course you'll say yes. 
You have said yes. Why, it’s heavenly! 
What a perfect angel Dina is. Oh, I must 
go and kiss Peter,’’ she added hastily. It 
was either a case of burying her face in his 
soft little neck or wiping her eyes with the 
dishcloth. 

‘‘ Me first,’ said Heldon in the voice she 
had not heard for years. 


” 
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: Japanese Culture Pearls ; 


fue ©0200 COcse0000 OOo: ceoQe0000 QO0o entitle 
The Pearls that-baffled the Experts. 


The fact that these pearls were bought by pearl merchants 
as genuine pearls is sufficient evidence of their beauty and 
that they are indistinguishable from the finest natural pearls. 
We invite you to make the comparison yourself. 
We shall be pleased to send a beautiful graduated string or 
rope of Real Japanese Culture Pearls on receipt of remittance. 
18-inch, §0/=; 24-inch, 70/=; 36-inch, 90/« 
If not entirely satisfied remittance returned without question. 
TOSHIMO (TOKYO) 


London Address: c/o Martin's Pritish and Foreign 
Adver ising Service, 6 Cheapside, London, E.C.4. 


















Clean Sweep 


Bissell sweeping is the Glaament sweeping. 
Raises no dust. See that you get a 

‘Bissell,.” The name is on the sweeper. 
There is no other *‘just as good."’ 








With Ball Bearings 
and Rubber Corner 
Bullers. 














Finest Brogue Value 


This lady's “ Carnoustie ” (No. 99) is a great 
favourite . .. it is built for downright hard 
wear. Uppers are cut from Black, Brown, 
or Tony Red Waterproof Calfskin. Durable, 
Comfortable, Stvlish. 
Brown, 40/-. Black, 38/6. 
2nd Grade Black, 32/6. 


Orders sent post free in Britain; postage abroad extra. 
Foreign Orders receive special attention. Entire satis- 
faction guaranteed or purchase money refunded in full. 


Norwells 
_ Porth Brogues 


“' Divect from Scotland" 


Free Illustrated Cataiogue sent on 
request to 


NORWELL’S ‘PERTH ' FOOTWEAR 
Perth Ltd. Scotland ® 
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Prevents 
Indigestion 


Never confuse pure, light, 
digestible Hovis Bread 
with ordinary wholemeal 
bread, made coarse and 
clammy with bran and 


husks, 


HoVIS 


(TRADE MARK) 


is made of the purest, cleanest 
white flour with the golden 
germ of the wheat added to 
it. That is why Hovis Bread 
is so digestible. That ad- 
dition of the natural nitrogen 
and organic phosphates of 
wheat makes 


Hovis a nourishing 
and valuable food 






YOUR BAKER 
BAKES IT 
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Drink Delicious 











HAPPY FACE ure 


lea sof and» =svelvety c 
ey EE the regi \e ? “4 
M.F.T. SOCIETY SKIN FooD. a 


4 
It refines away wrinkles ar ‘ f 4| ¢ 
bloom of youth. It mdi L it “‘ » “i Ve. 
face. Jars, 2/- and 46 Post 


HAPPY FEET > 


Thompson's Foot Joy Corn Plaster | / 
quickly cures Corns, Bunions & Swollen a 
Joints. Large Sheet post free 14 ae 
M. F. THOMPSON, P ME 
n Garden Street, Glasgow. ts F- 


' » 
Homa pathic Chemis: = < £ 














and Perfume ry A - ee 
avd Tvilet _-- — A 








Hoot -ADolg8 
avoid 


* A great Physician said he never 
had a Cold although const: antlyin the 
way of infection, simply because he 
KEPT HIS NOSE IN ORDER, 
Another prescribed inhaling antiseptics,” 

—Daily Mail, Oct, 18th, 1919, 


To avoid Colds and Influenza, use 
Dr. MACKENZIE’'S 
SMELLING BOTTLE. 


Of aii Chemists and Stores 2/+, or post free in 
U.K, for 2/3 (stamps), from Mackenzie's 
Laboratories, Ltd., Reading. 





























77 FIA/R 
7/NT 
For Grey or Faded Hair. 


Tints grey or faded hair any 
} 





natural shade esirea—— brown, 
dark brown, light brown or black. 
It is permanent and washabie, has 
no grease, and does not burn t 
hair. It is used | ver three 
quarters of a million peopl 

dical certificate z Mar le 
each bottle Of a 1 ra h 


Stores, and Hairdresser 2/6 the 
Flask. To test the 

merits of Hindes’ Hair TT wate 
bottle will be mailed for rod. pos st 
free on application to 


HINDES, Ltd., 1 Tabernacle Street, City, Lenten. 


TRIAL gad. 
> BOTTLE 10 
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The New Patent 
iam SOUND DISCS 


completely overcome DEAFNESS a1 


tikAD NOISES, no matter of h long 
2 sey Are the same to the ears as 
glasses are to the eyes x visible, com- 





fortable. Worn monthswithout removal. 


HEAR Explanatory Pamphlet Free. 
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“The Quiver”’ 
Parliament 


HI prize of One Guinea offered fot 

the best letter received in reply to the 

article, “Is War Inevitable ?”—pub- 
lished in the July number—has been divided 
between Miss Margaret Mowat, of London, 
and Miss Margaret Ross, of Fife, both of 
whose letters are printed below. 


Is War Inevitable ? 


DrEAR SIR 
every man 





[his question should be asked of 
and woman throughout our beloved 
Empire, and an answer demanded. 

Explain them the probabilities and un 
thinkable possibilities of the “next war” 
which is so glibly discussed by ‘* war lords,” 
** politicians ’’(?) and ** profiteers ”’ (both 
rich and poor). Paint for them in letters of 
blood the result of such a supreme and de- 
vastating tragedy, at the realization of which 
the imagination swoons and the soul loses 
itself for very bitterness. 

fhe great and most pressing need of to-day 
is to arouse the ‘‘ man in the street,’”? who is, 
after all, the vital factor in this question. 

Sweep away the old beliefs and traditions 
by which he is temporarily blinded; lift him 
out of the slough of inertia and apathy in 
which he is foundering; galvanize him into 
life from that state of callous indifference (the 
inevitable after effects of the war) which 
means ultimate national defeat and _ moral 
death, and which will eventually lead to his 
destruction and our total eclipse as a nation. 

Give him to understand (and none can do 
this more willingly or m sympathetically 
than he when he realizes the need) that no 
man may be a law unto himself. Upon each one 
depends, not only his own well-being, but thi 
happiness of his fellow men and women. 

Happiness is our birthright; it is that which 
all are seeking ; and when each realizes his own 
responsibility, his own power and his own place 
in the eternal scheme of things, we shall once 
more become united and take our place, not only 
as a world-wide power, but a world-wide power 
for 0a. 

‘Then, after 





this welter of war wastage, mental 
starvation and moral breakdown, loss of ideals 
‘ 1] | f d licr 7} } } TW } 

am lack tf idealism which characterizes the 
present-day life, the lust for money and the 
greed for power (the veneer of ‘* commerce ”’ 
covers a multitude of sins !), the law of periodi 
city will prevail and the pendulum will swing 
back. 


Then, and only then, shall we be 
worthy of that greatest of all pr 
** Seek ve first the Kingdom ill 





these things shall be added unto you. 
Until then another war is inevitable. 
MarGaket Mowat. 





“Is War Inevitable? ”’ 


Opinions 
From Our Readers 


On the Rack 


DeAR Str,—Your 
appalling picture of 


correspondent draws an 

possible carnage that 
makes our very imagination stagger. We rub 
our eyes and wonder if we have wakened up 
from a bad dream—so hideous is the vista he 
opens up to our view, 

Flis contention is that by reason of such and 
such discoveries having been made, the use of 
them in warlike enterprise is inevitable. The 
world is so wealthy now in potencies of 
destruction that the attempt at destruction must 
inevitably come. 

Now there is no reason why any discovery 
should make war possible, much less inevitable. 
On his own showing England was rich beyond 
all her neighbours in warlike equipment when 
her fleet was so effective. Yet England’s 
possession of so mighty an engine of war did 
not impel her inevitably along the crimson path 
of carnage. Our inventions are as amenable to 
the ministry of beneficence as to the evil réle 
of destruction. 

This very theme is but an indication of how 
jumpy our nerves are. We have been on the 
rack of war for such a time that we have not 
yet been able to regain our normal composure 
of mind. We are over much familiarized with 
the idea of war. fhe thought of it comes 
easily now. We dread it, and yet it has a kind 
of fascination for that its very dread seems 
to wield. ‘The novice cyclist dreads the ob 
struction he sees ahead on the road. He 
exercises every nerve to avoid “3 yet must he 
needs plunge right into it! We dread war and 
so we nust think of it. What is this fatalism 
that seizes us? Our dread defeats its own end, 
for, by some alchemy, the dread turss to be an 
attraction. Something like that is at the root 
of all the talk about war being inevitable. 


An Affair of the Spirit 


But war is not caused 





1 because of ample 
means for it. Instruments of destruction may 
lie to our hand, thick as the daisies on our 
sward, and yet the idea of using them never 
occurs. War is an affair of the spirit. It is 
the will. It is the outcome of a desire, 

or for acquisition. And so 


it « ht to be the aim of wise statesmen to 
leay as iIew Cal ot revenge as Pp s.. ble. 
Pe treaties should be such that no rankling 
soreness to national respect should remain. 
After the lessons of these years of war it is 
not likely to be renewed lightly. All the com 
batants, con rors and vanquished alike, have 


reaped ¢ ad harvest. What nation 
is likely to to war? Only Germany again 
and the Central Provinces—if we exclude the 
provoking contest in Asia Minor, between that 
disgruntled young Turk, Kemal Pasha, and the 
sensitive Greeks. 
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Revenge might urge them. But if they did 
not succeed in the heyday of their might and 
glory, could they hope to win now? If they 
assumed the lethal weapons threatened, two can 
play at that game. They have already dis- 
covered to their cost that the aggressor in those 
fiendish devices is not always the aptest 
pupil. 

And they have no fleet. They could be 
blockaded now more effectively than ever. 
Their resources within themselves may be 
ample but not unlimited. Even though they 
unleash the Hounds of Hell your correspondent 
foresees, more vicious brutes of a kindred ilk 
can turn their fangs on them. ‘The chances of 
success, which were not so remote in the last 
encounter, are infinitely more problematical 
now. National prudence will dissuade them. 

But with all due deference to journalists, no 
people wish war. They have too vivid a sense 
of the harrowing anxieties that harassed them 
already, too poignant a feeling of its tragedies. 
The wounds of the sword are raw still. 
Nations may have gained or lost in prestige, 
but the individual citizens have been im. 
poverished in means and in affection. This 
must make any Government pause before it 
makes an appeal to its manhood again to 
buckle on the sword. 





Our Aim 


Our aim should be to remove the causes of 
war. The very best way we can do that is to 
promote international intercourse and friend 
ship. There is a vast amount of the animal 
instinct about us still. The animal hates the 
stranger for no other reason than that he is a 
Stranger. It makes an instant attack upon the 
unknown. If a neighbour’s fowl wanders into 
my yard it is attacked at once. Friendship 
seems conditioned by familiarity. A mob will 
hoot a foreigner. Eradicate this primal instinct 
of the beast in us and a very great effective 
step is taken towards universal good will. Let 


each nation drop its proud insularity and 


recognize the virtues that dwell in others. No 
people has a monopoly of the virtues. 

We are moving in that direction happily 
these days, and easy means of transport, 
despite your correspondent, is a means of pro 
moting it. We have our international contests 
in polo, tennis, cricket, golf, and we do well. 
Rotarian clubs visit our shores and we wel- 
come them. We confer the honour of university 
degrees upon distinguished scholars of other 
realms. We have meetings of religious brother 
hoods—this year, significantly enough, in 
Prague. Above all let us honour one God, 
serve one Master, remembering withal that 
there is no difference between the Jew and the 
Greek ; that the same Lord over all is rich unto 
all that call upon Him.—Yours faithfully, 


(Miss) MARGARET Ross. 
Leven, Fife. 


A Word of Thanks 


Deak Sik,—I have often felt I would like 
to tell you how much I appreciate THe Quiver 
every month. The June “Country Life” number 
is so very good. I have enjoyed reading it so 
much that it has at last decided me 
Only to look at the beautiful cover gives one a 
rested and refreshed feeling, while the 
are especially interesting this month. 
the country as I do, and loving it, especially 
in the spring and summer, I always enjoy your 
Nature articles; this month I have enjoyed them 
immensely; also the short stories—they are 
always well worth reading. I think your 
“Social Life in the Country,” is as true as 
anything you have ever written. It very well 
describes “Our Village” in Somerset 

Our number is passed round to several who 
cannot afford to buy it for themselves, before 
finally being sent to a hospital, and is enjoved 
by all. One told me recently how much she 
liked “Beside the Still Waters.” Thanking you 
for giving us so much pleasure every month in 
a magazine worth reading,—I am yours very 


truly, (Miss) F. M. Coomss. 
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An entirely New and Up-to-date Serial 
PART 1 READY OCTOBER 25%: 


THE 
PRACTICAL 


METALWORKER 


A Workshop Guide to the Practice 
of Mechanical Engineering 














Edied by BERNARD E. JONES 


Editor of “WORK,” “THE AMATEUR: MECHANIC,” Etc. 





The aim of this new and important work is to provide a 
complete and lavishly illustrated guide to the working of 
metal. No tool or process approved by the practical metal- 
worker will be overlooked. It will be an exposition, up-to- 
date and practical, of workshop engineering. The early 
chapters deal with the shapes and uses of the various metal- 
working tools and appliances. Other chapters are concerned 
with the Foundry, the Smithy, Soldering, Braz- 
ing, etc., Turning, Grinding, all about Jigs, 
Lathe Work, the Heat Treatment of Steel, etc. 
etc. There are many hundreds of Photographs 
and Diagrams elucidating complexities in the text 
and going far towards making the work of unsur- 
passed teaching value. The authors of the work 
are many and their names are such as demand 
attention by their unquestionable knowledge of 
the subjects they deal with. The whole work is 
a veritable Technical School for Metal Workers. 
Obtainable from Booksellers, Newsagents and Bookstalls. 








To be completed in about 


24 Fortnightly Parts NET 








A prospectus containing tull and complete particulars 
can be had of 


[[. The House of Cassell 4} 


La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C4. 
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ARNOLD BENNETT 


“ Mr. Bennett is daring, discreetly, 
A vividly intimate picture of certain aspects of 
the Capital in War-time. It is all very brilliant, 
finished, easy vues Literary Suppl ment, 


‘The twentieth century incarnate, giving us the 
very form and pressure of our time A study, anda 
very brilliant one of London Society—the smartest 
set, bien entendu—and their behaviour in times of 
war. Daily Telegraph. 


The Pretty Lady 


reticently daring. 





OLIVE WADSLEY 


A poignant story of a headstrong, pas- 
sionate woman who loves and whose love 
is destroyed. Her downfall and uplift- 
ing in the nether world of Paris form 
a powerful piece of fiction, full of strong 
sentiment and tender qualities which cap- 
tivate and hold the reader. 


The Flame 








SAX ROHMER 


“€ It is admirably written ; the thrills are well worked 
up and never unduly prol ged, and the descriptions 
of Chinatown are very vivid. Review of Reviews. 


‘A wealth of new and vividly written information 
rd. the shady life of Chinatown and the straits 
to which the victims of coca aine, opium and ch: andu 
are put to secure these pernicious drugs. 

—Aberdeen n Journal. 


Dope 


ETHEL M. DELL 


“A series of short stories, all displaying her best 
characteristics in full measure. They will be enjoy ed 
by the great public Miss Dell has made her own. 
—Sheffield Telegraph. 
“Each one has the clear definiteness of plot that 
might be expected from such experienced hands, . . . 
All Miss Dell’s men and women are tremendously 


sincere.” —Vew Statesman, 


The Tidal Wave, and 
Other Stories 








BARONESS ORCZY 


“Sir Percy Blakeney is sure of a warm welcome 
from his count'ess admirers. It is a thoroughly 
enjoyable book—a worthy successor in the famous 
Pimpernel line,” —~ Bookman. 
= Neither incident nor motive of the most exciting 
kind is lacking in Baroness Orezy's collection of 
spirited and fascinating stories.” 

tinburgh Scotsman. 


The League of the 
Scarlet Pimpernel 








GERTRUDE PAGE 


**The Veldt Trail’ is a _very human story of love 
and patience and coura The characters 
are real and living.’ —L Fade? Field, 


‘The style is lucid and graphic, the pictures of 
Rhodesian life and scenery are always vivid and 
realistic. In addition the book has vision and the 
author shows herself able to cope with difficult 
moral situations."—Aderdeen Free Press. 


The Veldt Trail 
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History of 
Modern England 


By CHARLES L. GRAVES 


As in a magic mirror, Mr. Punch pre- “A social and economic record of 
sents a merry microcosm of the life, peg ie Me carey moll 

manners, customs, strength and weakness ‘*Social history in its most attractive 
of our Victorian ancestors. Everything guise."—I sé; Garg Scotsman ae 
of permanent interest—all that is piquant, dan nn. cat Ge aan is & cael 
picturesque, or useful, in the seventy-odd guide. "'—Giasgow Herald. 

years of the Punch record, is reproduced ne A mine . savages teh n all sorts of 
to entertain, to instruct, and to edify. pF me die Bag! cmon +l 
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